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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

This selection compiises, nith only one notable excep- 
tion {Comus*)y all the Engbsli poeby that Milton irrote 
between 1630 and 1660 — a peiiod of thiity yeais On 
the former date he had already been hie yenis at the 
Uhiieisity of Cambiidge, and on the lattei ho dually 
escaped from the political troubles that had beset him 
for neaily twenty yeats and set to woik in earnest upon 
his great epic, Paiadtse Lost li ne divide his life into 
foui periods, as detailed below, we hud that the poems 
in this volume belopg to the second and thud of theses 
and, if ne exclude the Sonnets, entiiely to the second 
We have to deal, therefoie, uith the pioducts of Milton’s 
eariiei muse , his latei oi epic muse belongs exdusiyely 
to the foiutli and last penod of his life 
I Pie-hteiaij' penod, 1608 25 
n Penod of College and Countiy life and Tiai el, 
162540 

III Controversial penod, 1640-60 

IV Period of Great Poems, 1660-74 

L John Milton -was boiu on Decembei 9th, 1608, 
about eight yeats before the death of Shakespeare 
His father, a prospeions London sciivener, nas a pious 
and cultured man, and chose as his son’s first tutor 
Thomas Young, a Puntan divine In his twelfth year 

* A B^Kirato Yolnme of thu senes 

TU 
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the boy was onteied as a daj-scholai at SL Paul’s 
School, and thoio ho attended foi foui oi five years 
Befoie ho left this school he had made good progress in 
Greek and Latin, ho kneu some Hobiou, and ho had also, 
by his fathci’s advice, studied Fiench and Italian His 
own account of these laborious inc college days is as fol- 
lows “ My father destined mo i\hilo yet a little ho}' foi 
the study of humane letters, which I scircd with such 
cageiiioss, tliat fiom tlic twelfth }'oar of m}' ago 1 scarcely 
over wont from my lessons to bed before midnight, 
which mdood was the first cause of injurj' to my c}'es, 
to whoso natuial w caknobs thoio woie also added ficqucnt 
headaches All which not letaiding my impetuosity in 
learning, ho caused mo to bo dail}' insti noted, both at 
the grammoi-school and under other masters at home, 
and then when I had acquired vanous tongues, and 
also not some insignificant taste foi the sweetness of 
philosophy, ho sent mo to Cambiidgo ” He had already 
shown some facility in the writing of icrscs, but only 
two paraphijses of psalms have been piescrvcd to ns 
II In Fobruaiy, 1G26 — siv weeks before the accession 
of Chailes I, Milton was enrolled at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and for seven years ho continued to study 
there Ho took the B A degree in 1628 9, and the 
M A degree in July, 1632 During these years he 
wrrote a number of Latin pieces and tlio following Bnglisli 
poems —Oft file Death of a Fmi Infant (1636)— his fiwt 
original poem in his native tongue , At a Vacation Esan- 
ase (1628), On the Mmtmg of Ohu^s Nativity (1629)^ 
an nufinibhcd piece on The Pawion, also the five 
short poems that stand at the beginning of this volume, 
and the first and second sonnets In the Song on May 
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Moinmg we htivc a foietaste of the spirit of L'AUegio, 
both m the matter and the ihythm, in the lines On 
Shakeyaeaie we alieady discovei some of tlie most striking 
characteristics of Milton’s style, in the tivo poems On 
the Ummstig Garnet the poet shows a kind of whimsical 
pleasantry that does not appeal again anywhere in his 
poems, and in the graceful Epttaph on the Maielttonm of 
TFinchesta we have much of the exquisite perfection of 
language and metre seen in DAlhgto and E Penseioso, 
along with a glimpse of the elegiac beauty and religious 
feeling of Lgcidas The small piece On Time is vaiiously 
referred to the period of Milton’s life at Cambndge and 
to the Holton period , similaily with At a Solemn Mum 
and Upon the Cncumcimn The second sonnet .closes 
the list of his compositions at Cambndge He had 
alieady found his true vocation — ^poetry , and, in obedi- 
ence to “ an inward prompting ” to fit himself by labour 
and intent study foi his life-work, he gave up all intention 
of studying for the Church, left the muversity after 
obtaining his degree and letiied at the age of twenty- 
three to his iathoi’s house in the small village of Hoi ton, 
near Windsor, and about twenty miles from London 
To the six quiet years of countrj' life at Hoi ton 
— ^yeais which Milton regarded merely as a time of 
“ripening” for his gieat work, we owe the best of his 
minor poems, written in the ordei in which they are 
heie named, viz L*Allegio and E Penseiosot Aicades, 
Gomus, and Jjgadas It has been said that these pieces, 
even though their author had not written Patadtse 
host, “would have sufiiced to place then autlior in a 
class apart, and above all those who had used the 
ESnglish language for poetical purposes before him 
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Yot Milton liimsolficgauledtlipm .is no more tlinii the 
first flints of his genius , he had, in his own cstiroatioii, 
shntteicd the loa\es of his poetic laurels “licforc tlio 
mellowing ycai " In Apnl, 1638, ho set out on a joiirno} 
to Italy, the cLsssic land of poi ti ^ and ait lie h.id spent 
some months in Florence and Kome, and w.ss stajiiig in 
Naples when “the sad news of cimI wai ” loachcd him, 
ho losohed to turn Ins face homewards, “for," he sa}s, 
“I thought It di8gr.iccrul, while my lellow-countijinen 
were fighting for hbcity, that I should he trii oiling 
abioad foi plcasnie” He iclmccd Ins steps in a 
loismely mannoi, and anivcd in Rngland in August, 
1639 It was on this jonnic} that ho wrote Ins Italian 
Sonnets, and shoitl} afbei his ictuin he wiote that clcg\' 
on the death of his fnend Charles Diotlati, to which 
allusion IS made in the notes on Lyctda^ 

III In the end of 1630 hlilton took lodgings in 
London, and hoped to betake himself to his favoiiiito 
studies With a mow to still fnither maturing himself for 
the production of some great English poem But this 
hope was not fulhllid The Scots had lebellcd against 
Episcopacy, and the Puritans of England (of whom, 
both by natuie and upbringing, hlilton was one) were 
all m sympathy vnth them The famous Long Parln- 
ment had already resisted in a niimbei of wajs the 
unconstitutional conduct of Charles L, and had decided 
to sweep away the abuses of the Episcopal Chinch 
How beat to do this was the important question, and 
to the answermg of this Milton first devoted himself 
with all the enthusiasm of his trul^ lehgious spirit. 

Then, m 1642, civil war broke out, and Milton, of 
course, declared for the side of the Parliament In 
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hr nc\P)fht'Ios& innriicd a Ind}' bolonging to ca 
lio}.disf fnnnl}. loft linn nflcrloas than ti\o inonllis 
and did not ictmn foi tno jpan Tins turned Ins 
attention to the question of dnoico, and the now con- 
liovoi'^j hetucen the Pioshj toiitinsnnd the Independents 
proiidcd still more uoilv foi Ins pen Thionghout all 
the din and mooKp of u.ii wo catch only a foiv glimpses 
of the poet, as distinct fioin the pnniphlctcei how few 
the«p glimpses are the sonnets composed in those years 
Mill siioM Fioiii I6f0 to 1G18, when the last embers 
of the civil wai Meic finally extinguished, IMilton wrote 
nothing in poeti} but nine sonnets ('\^II-XV) and a 
few Latin pieces And ni the next ten ycais, wdien ho 
MBS ni the enqiloj inont of the new government, and 
Mhcn upon him Mas tin own the task of ansMOung all 
attack»> made upon it, he Miotc, along with much prose 
nothing moio than Ins eight remaining sonnets (XVI- 
XXIir.) and .i fcM Miaps in Latin In 1058, when ho 
Miotc Ins last sonnet, CiomMcll died Milton continued 
in oflice as Latin Scci'otaiy, and within a few weeks of 
till* Restoration we find linn issuing projects foi the 
hest iiicaiis of establishing a free commonwealth He 
had been blind since 1653 , in 165J-1 his fiist w’lfe 
died, and in 1656 he mariied again, but his second w'lfe 
died fifteen months after the mairuigo , in 1664 he 
maiiicd a thud time 

IV. At tlio Restoration, Milton w'as placed for a shoit 
time undei airest, but ho was at last able to take up 
the task that had been laid aside so long, and m 1666 
the composition of PMadise Lost was completed It 
was followed in 1671 by Paiadxse Begained and Samson 
jigomstes In 1674 the poet died 
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Wo bhall sum np in a few wouU tlio ino«il. striking 
ohaiactoiistics of Milton’s gonius 

1 Fust of all nc may note liis call} anil settled 
conviction that poetry was liis location llo tells iis, 
before ho is twenty throe }oar8 of age, that ho has 
discovered “whether aught was imposed upon me hy 
them that had the o\ eilooking or betaken to ol mine 
own choice, in English oi othoi tongue, piosing or i oiwing, 
blit ehtepf fins laltei, the st}le, b} certain vital signs it 
had, was likely to live" In 1637, just befoio ho wrote 
LijcniaSf ho felt that God had instilled into him a 
vehement love of the beautiful, and dcclaicd tiiat ho was 
“wont day and night to seek foi this idea of the 
beautiful thiongli all the foinis and faces of thuigs 

Yon ask what 1 am thinking ofl So may the 
good Deity help mo, of imnioitality ” — IMta to Ihodah 

2 Along with this we note his sense of the groatniss 
of the poet’s task, and his consequent solfajipicciatioi), 
which, however, was vciy different from the sickly self* 
conceit of that race of poets who immediately preceded 
him, and of that cqiully complacent race who came aftei 
him His ideal was too high to enable him to be other 
than tiiily modest He looked for inspiration to “ that 
eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out His sciaphim with the 
hallowed firo of His altar, to touch and piiiify the 
lips of whom He pleases ’’ — Reason of Chvidi Government 
(1641) 

3 His rule of life was theiefore a strict one the 
inward npeness that he desired could only he attained 
in one woy— -by the noblest puiity in every thought and 
action. “Long it was not aftei when I was confirmed 
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in this opinion, that ho irho ironld not be iiustiate of 
his hope to wnto ivell hereafter in laudable things ought 
himself to be a true poem — that is, a composition and 
pattern of the best and lionourablest things ” — Apdogy 
for Smecfymnutis As a pait of his noble austenty of life 
we may specially note Ins stiictly temperate habits In 
his sixth elegy he tells us that they u ho would hope to 
sing of heroes and to exploie the counsels of Heaven 
must live simply * 

Lei herbs to them a bloodless banquet give , 

In bcechen goblets lot their beveiagc shine. 

Cool from the crystal spiing, then sobei nine > 

(Conper’s translation ) 

The same sentiment shows itself in the delineation of 
Ponseioso, one of whose companions is "spare Fast”, m 
I/yeidas (line 72) , and in Sonnet XX Foi the poet is 
sacred and must draw his inspiiation from Heaven, not 
from tlie wine-cup 

4 He was a man of industrious and select reading. 
Has knowledge was most extensive " Wliatevei,” says 
Prof Alasson, "of learning, of science, or of discipline in 
logic or philosoxihy, the University at that time could 
give, he had duly and in the laigest meosnie acquiied 
No bettei Gicok or Latin scholai probably had the 
University in that age sent forth, he was pioficicnt in 
the Hebrew tongue, and in all the other customary aids 
to a Bibhcal Theology, and he could speak and write 
wdl in French and Italian His acquaintance, obtained 
by independent reading, witli the histoiy and with the 
whole body of the literature of ancient and modem 
nations, was extensive and various ” — Three Devils, etc 
When he left the Univeisity and went to Horton he 
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devoted himself to a steady perusal of the Greek and 
Latin 'writers, and was eager to Icam “ anything new in 
Mathematics or in Mnsic” And just before he ■was 
whirled into the controversies of Church and State he 
was still looking fornard to a time of hard study 

5 His religions fervour was as much a pait of himself 
as his poetic temperament Hence, in the controversial 
war in which he engaged, he believed his task to have- 
been imposed npon him by Heaven in no less degiee 
than tint other task of imting a gieat poem And 
hence, also, it nos as natural foi Milton to introduce 
deep tliouglits of deatli and immortalitj into a few 
lines wnttcn to set on a clock-case, or to compaie the 
Marchioness of Wmchestei 'with Kacliol, or to speak of 
Ljcidas in the same breath os a risen saint and the 
ogenniB of the shore,” as it was foi him to write of 
the great troths of Sciiptuie in Patadtse Lod His 
grand seiionsness is ovei all 

6 His loie ot music is an impoitaiit element of his 
genius His fathci nos no moan musician, and both 
fathei and son niitubered famous musicians among their 
fnends “Ab natiiic had endowed him in no oidinaiy 
degree with that most exquisite of her gifts, the ear 
and tlie passion foi harmony, he hod studied music ns 
an ait, and hod taught himself not onlj to sing in the 
society of others, but also to touch the kejs for his 
solitary pleasure” (Masson, Tlnee Deiits, ele ) His style 
18 eveiy where dominated by his mastery ovoi the effects 
of music, and his w oiks are full of expressions of his love 
for it It influences his choice of 'woids, his choice of a 
paiticulai form of a word, and even his pionunciation , 
it explains many of those inversions so common in his 
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poetry, it accounts foi his use of alliteiation and foi 
tlie form of many of the compound epithets that he 
coined so freely, it lieightens the charm of his songs, and, 
above all, it has enabled him once for all to stamp 
the cliaracter of Enghsh blank veise 
7 Bound up vuth tlie piecedmg is his labonous 
stnving after perfection of workmanship We shall 
close with the woids of Mr Matthew Arnold on this 
point “If to our English race an madequate sense 
for perfection of work is a leal dangei, if the discipline 
of lespect fox a high and flawless excellence is peculiarly 
needed by us, Milton is of all our gifted men the best 
lesson, the most salutary influence In tlie sure and 
flawless peifection of his rhytlim and diction he is as 
admirable as Yirgil or Dante, and in this respect he is 
unique amongst us No one else in Enghsh litera- 
ture and ait possesses the like distmction ” — Essays xn 
Gntiasm, 2ud senes 
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L’ALLEGEO, IL PENSEBOSO, ABCADEST 
LYCIDAS, SOJOfETS, Fjk 

SONG ON MAY MOENING 

Now the hnght nioming'St.ir, Days harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
Tlie doweiy May, who from her green lap throwe 
The ;ieIIow cowslip and the pale piimrose 
Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Marth, and youth, and waim desire ' 

Woods and groves aie of thy dressing , 

Hill and dale doth boast thi blessmg 
Thus we salute thee with om eaily song, 

And welcome thee, and wisli thee long 10 


ON SHAHESPEABE 1630 

What needs my Shakespeaie foi his honoured bones 

The labour of an age in pilCd stones t 

Or that Ills hallowred i cliques should be lud 

Under a star-ypomting p%i-amidi 

Dear son of memoiy, gieat heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thv name? 
Thou in our wondei and astonishment 
Hast built thysdf a In dong monument. 

£ A 
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For whilst, to the shame of slow-endcavotinog art, 
Thy easy iiumbeis flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy iin\ allied book 
Those Delphic hues inth deep impicssion look, 
Tlien thou, oni fanc} of itself bcreaiiiig. 

Dost make us maible witli too moeh coiieeiving, 
And so sepfllchred in such pomp dost lie 
ISiat kings foi such a tomb would wish to die 


ON THE UNIVERSITY CARIHBR 

IFllo udened tn the tme of hia Vamnc^, being fadtid to go to 
iMtidon by reason of the Plague 

Herb lies old Hobson Death hath biokc his girt. 

And here, alas’ hath hud him ui the dirt, 

Or else, the ways bemg foul, tueiitj to one 
He^s here stuck in a slough, and oveithioun 
*Twas such a shifter tliat, if truth were known, 

Deatli was half glad when he had got him down , 

For he had any time this ten jcoiu full 
Dodged with him betimt Cambridge *uid The Bull 
And BUI el} Death could iieiei liave pi e\ tiled, 

Had not bis weekl} course of caiiiage failed , 10 

But latel}, finding him so long at home. 

And thmking now his joninej's end was come, 

And that he hod ta’en up his latest mn, 

In the land ofiBce of a eliamberlin 

Showed him Ins room where he mnst lodge tliat nigiie ^ 

Fulled ofiF his hoots, and took tway the light 

If any ask for him, it shall he said, 

"Hobson has supped, and’s newly gone to bed” 
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ANOTHER ON THE SAME 

Here heth one who did most trulr prove 
That he could never die while he could move. 

So hung his destiny, never to rot 

Tnule he might still jog on and keep his trot; 

Made of sphere-metal, never to decay 
Until his revolution was at stay 
Tune numbers motion yet (without a cnme 
Gainst old truth) motion numbered out his time , 

And, hke an engine moved with wheel and weight, 

His principles being ceased, he ended straight 10 
Rest, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 

And too much breathing put him out of breath , 

Nor were it contradiction to affirm 
Too long vacation hastened on his term 
Merely to dnve the tune away he sickened, 

Eamted, and died, nor would with ale be qmckened 
“Nay,” quoth he, on his swoonmg bed outstretched, 
“If I mayn’t cany, sure 1 11 n^ei be fetched, 

But vow, though the cross doctors all stood hearers, 
For one earner put down to make siv bearers” SO 
Ease was his chief disease , and, to judge nght, 

He died for heavmess that his cart went light. 

TTia leisure told him that his time was come, 

Awd lack of load made his life burdensome. 

That even to his last breath (there be that say’t), 

As he were pressed to death, he cned, “More wreight'” 
But, had his doings lasted as they were, 

He had been an immortal earner 

Obedient to the moon he spent his date 

In course lenprocal, and had his fote 30 

Linked to the mutual flowing of the seas. 

Yet (strange to thmk) Ins warn was his mcrease 
His letters are dehvered all and gone; 

Only remains this siipeiecription 
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"Was not long a living tomb 
So have I seen some tendei slip. 

Saved mth care from mnter’s nip, 

The pnde of her carnation tram. 

Plucked up by some unheedy amain, 

Who only thought to crop the flower 
New shot up from vernal shower ; 

But thj fair blossom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed, 

And those pearls of dew she wears 
Fiove to be presaging tears 
'Which the sad mom had let fall 
On her hastenmg funeral 
Gentle Lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet e\er liaie ' 

After this tliy travail sore, 

Smeet rest seize thee evermore, 

That, to give the world inciease, 

Shortened hast tliv own life’s lease ’ 

Here, besides the sorrowing 
That thy noble house doth bring, 

Here be tears of perfect moan 
Weept for thee in Hchcon , 

And some flowers and some bays 
Por thy hearse, to stiew the wavs. 

Sent thee from the banks of Came, 

Devoted to thy virtuous name, 

'Whilst thou, bright Samt, high sitt’st in gloiy, 
Next her, mndi like to thee in stoiy. 

That fair Sjnan shepherdess, 

'Who, after rears of barrenness, 

Hie highlv -favoured Joseph Iwre 
To him that served for hei before. 

And at her nest birth, much like the% 
Through pangs fled to feliciiy, 

Par withm the bosom bright 
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0£ blazing Majesty and Light 
There with thee, nen-nclcomo Sainf^ 
Like fortunes may her soul acquaint} 
With thee there clad in radiant sheeiii 
No MaidiioncsS} but now a Queen 


ON TIME 

Flt, envious Time, till thou lun out thj race 
Call on the la/y leaden-stepping Noui^ 

Whose speed is but the hea\> plummet’s pace , 

And glut thyself with wliat th^ womb dovourSf 
Which IS no more than uliat is folse and vain. 

And merely mortal dross , 

So little is our loss. 

So little IS thy gam * 

For, when as eadi thing bsd thou hast entombed, 

And, last of aU, thy gieedy self consumed, 10 

Then long Eternity shall greet our bliss 
With on individual kiss, 

And Jqy shall overtake us as a flood , 

When every thing that is sincerely good 
And perfectly divine. 

With Truth, and Peace, and Love, shall ever shine 
About the supreme throne 
Of Hun, to whose happ} -making sight alone 
When once our heavcnly-guided soul shall dimb, 

Then, all this earthly grossness quit, 20 

Attired with stars ue shall foi ever sit, 

Tnumphmg over Death, and Chance, and thee, O Tune * 
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L’ALLEGBO 

Hexce^ loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberns and blackest Midnight born 
In Stygian care forlorn 

’Mongst homd shapes, and shneks, and sights unholy' 
■Pind out some uncouth c ell, ; .oi '< x 

Where b roodi ng Darkness spreads his jealous urings, 
And the night-raven smgs , 

There, under ebon shades and low-browed rocks, 
ragged as thy locks. 

In dark Cimmerian desert evei dwell 10 

But come, thou Goddess fair and fre& 

En heaven yclept Enphros%ne, 

And by men heart-easing Mirth , 

Wliom lovely Venus, at a biith, 

With two sister Graces more, 

Eo ivy-crownM Bacchus bore 

Di whether (as some sagei smg) 

rhe frolic wind that breathes the spnng, 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, y ^ 

A^he met her once a-Maymg, 20 

Fhere, on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 

Pilled her with thee, a daughter &ir. 

So buxom, bbthe, and debonair. 

Easte thee, Nymph, and brmg with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

(Jmps and cranks and wanton wiles, 
t^ods and becks and wreatlidd smiles, 

Snell as hang ^ Heb^s cheek, f 

And love to bve m dimple sleek , »30 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, ' 

And laughter holdmg both his sides 
Come, and tnp it, as lou go. 

On the light fantastic toe ; 
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And m thy nght hand lead mth thee 
The mountain-njinph, ^^cct Liberty , 

And, if I give thee honour due, 
hbrth, admit me of thj creu, 

To Inc "With her, and Inc mth thee, 

In unreproved plcasurce free , 

To hear the lark begin hw flight, 

And, singing, aiattle Uie dull night, 

From hiB natch-toner m the skies, 

; Till the dappled danu doth nse, 

£rhen to come, in spite of sorron, 

And at "windovr bid good-morrow, 
Through the sneet-hnai or the muc, 

Or the twisted eglantine , 

While the cock, with Inoly dm, 

Scatters the rear of darkne<ts thin , 

And to the stack, or jtlie^bam-door, 

Stoutl} struts his dames before 

Oft hstemng hon the hounds and hoin 

Checrly rouse the slumboniig mom. 

From the side of some hoar hill, C^c 
Through the high wood echomg ahnll 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedgeron elms, on hillocks green, 

Bight against the eastern gate 
Where the gieat Sun begins his state, 
Bobed m flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand hvenes ^ght, * 
While the ploughman, near at ha;^, 
Whistles o’er the fm rowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the moner whets his scythe, 

And oveiy shepherd tells his tile, 

Under the ban thoin in the dale 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 

Whilst the lan^kip round it measures 



L’AJiLriOKO 


' 'Ruvrf hwn*i. ami fallout c«vv, 

Wli«'rt' f!n* nibbliti]; ilockH do stray , 
Mountniif^ on wlio^p birrcii htvnst 
Tho htvjMrinjj cloufK do often real; 
Mcvfows fmn. anth dniMea inni, 
Shillon hrodko nnd n%pi« ufdp; 

Ton PI’S and tntflpnii'nta it ace^ 

Bowimr<! liiph jn tuftpfl trees, 

WliPti' jH'rhni»i Ik*iu 1% lies 
Tlti’ cynO'Uu* of iKi};ldMniniiR o^os. 

JImt I13 1 cot tape rhimtiP\ smokes 
Prom li^tnixt two ape*! o.ik«, 

Wlicro Condon nnd Thjma met 
Arc at tlicir fAxotiiw dinner set 
Of lierbs nnd other count rj meases, 

Inch tin* neat liaudcd Pin IIis di esses } 
And then in Iinato her bower she Jeavoa. 
With TJiesfylj- to hind the ‘•hraaca;?", 
Or, if the earlier i>e,i<-on lead 
To the tn nncd hnac ock in the mead , 
FomcttiiK", with secure delipht, 

Tlic upland hainlutp aaill inaitc, 

When the inena IwlK nnp round. 

And the jonind reliecks sound , ' ' 

I0 mam a youth and mnna a maid 
T>aiiciiip in the clicqiicrcd nhadc, 

And >onnp and old come forth to play 
On a minnhinc holiday, 

Till the In clong daylight fail 
Tlien to the npicj nut-brown ale, * 

With fitorica told of many a feat, , ' ^ \ ' 
IIow Fnciy Mab the junkets oat > *■ 

She was pinched nnd pulled, she said , 
And Jyj, by Tnar's Iniitcm led, 

Telia how the drudging goblin sweat 
To cam his crcnm-tewl duly set, 
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'When in one nighty eie glimpse of morn, 
TTih shadowy flail hath threshed the com 
That ten day-labourers could not end , 

Then lies him down, the lubber fiend, 

And, Rti etched out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the file his liairv strength, 

And crop full out of doors he flings. 

Ere the first cock his matin lings 
Thus done the tales, to bed the} creep, 

By whispering wmds soon lulled asleep 
Toweled cities please us then, 

And the bus} hum of men. 

Where tlirongs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold. 
With store of ladies, whose blight eyes 
Bain influence, aud judge the pnze 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend 
There let H}men oft appear JU 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and leveliy, 

With mask aud antique jiageantiy , 

Sudi sights as }outhful poets dream 
On summer eves h} liaiinted stream 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock bo on, 

Or Eweetest Shakespeare, Fences child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild 
And ever, against eating cares, ' 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Mamed to immoiinl verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, i 
In notes with many a winding "^ut [/J 
Of hnkdd sweetness long drawn out 
With wranton heed and giddy cunning, 
The meltmg voice through mazes runmng, 


110 
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IL FENSSROSO 


Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony , 

That Orpheus’ self maj heave his head 
]EVom golden slumber on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Sutdi strains as would have wonjbhe.ear 
,Of Pluto to have quite set free 
His half-regained Emydice 
These dehghts if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to hve 


JL PENSEROSO 

Heuc^ vam deludmg Joys, 

The brood of Folly without fether bred t 
How little you bested, 

Or fill the fixSd mmd with all youi toys' 
Dwell in some idle brain. 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess. 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the snn-beiUi>B 
Or bkest hovenng dreams, 

Tlie fioMp— pemaifiniw’tfftf Morpheus’ trmn 
Snt, hail < thou Goddess sage and holy * 

Hail, divmest Melandioly ' 

'Wliose samtly visage is too bnght 
To hit the sense of human sight, 

'And therefore to om weaker view 
Uerlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue , 

Black, but sudi as m esteem 
Pnnce Memnon’s sister might beseem. 

Or that starred Ethiop queen that shove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 
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The Sea-Nymphs, aiid their po^\ers offended 
Yet thou art higher far^dcacended 
Thee bnght-haired Vesta long of jore 
To solitary Saturn hore , J 

His daughter she i in Saturn's reign 
Such mixture \ras not held a stain 
Oft m glunmcnng bovrers and glades 
He met hei, and in secret sliades 
Of uood} Ida's inmost groie, 

%Vhilst yet theie vras no fear of Jo\e 
Oome, pensile Nun, devont and pui^ 

Sober, steadfast, and deiujiriv^ 

All m a robe of darkest gram, ' 

Flowing with majestic train, 

) And sable stole of c inress Im xk 
Orel thy decent shoulders diawn 
Come , but keep tbj wonted stat^ 

With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skiec^ 

Thj rapt soul sitting in thine ejes 
There, held in hoh piission still, 

Forget thjself to marble^ till 
With a sad l eaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast 
And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet 
Spare East, tliat oft with gods dotli diet, 

Aud hears the Muses in a nng 
Aye round about Jove’s altar ft ing , 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That m tnm gardens takes his pleasure , 50 

But, first and chiefest, with thee bnng 
Him that ;yon soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fierj'-wheeldd throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation , 

And the mute Silence Inst along, 

'Less Philomdi will deign a song 



n. PEN5EB0S0 


in her sweetest saddest plight, 

Smoothing the lugged blow of Night, 
While Gjjmthia checks her diagon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oat 
Sweet bird, that shimn’st(''the noise of foll^^ 
Most musical, most melancholj > 

Thee, c hauntr ess, oft the woo^ among 
I woo,, to heai thy even-song. 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On tlie dr; smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandeiing moon, 

Nidmg neai her highest noon, 
lake one tluit had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she boMcd, 

Stooping tlirough a fleecy doud 
Off^ on a plat of rising giound, 

1 hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore. 

Swi n ging slow with sullen roar, 

Oi, if the ail will not permit, , 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Wliere glowing embers through the room 
Teach hght to counterfeit a gloom, . 

Eai froiErairresort b? miitl]^ "* 

Save the cricket on the health. 

Or pbe bellman’s drows)' c harm . 

To bless the doors from nightly harm 
Or let my lamp, at midnight hour. 

Be seen in some high Jonely tower. 

Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 

Witli tlince great Hermes, or unsphere 
^e spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What woilds oi what vast regions hold 
Theimmoital mind^that hath forsook 
Her manmon in this fleshlj nook, 
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^nd of those demons that are found 
In fire, nir, dood, or underground, 

WTiose pouer hnllt a true consent 
With planet or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelopja! hue. 

Or the tale of Troy dmne, ^00 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled bath the buskiued stage. 

But, O sad Virgin * that thj power 
Might raise Mus^ens from his bower , 

Or bid the soul of Orpheub sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the stnng. 

Drew iron tears down Pluto s cheek. 

And made Hell grant what lo\e did seek; 

Or call up lim that left Inlf^told 

The story of Canibuscan bold, 110 

Of Camtoll, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canacc to wife^ 

That owned the virtuous nng and glass, 

And nf the w-ondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar kmg did nde , 

And if aiigM else great bards beside 
In s^e and solemn tunes haae sung, 

Of irraeys, and of trophies hung. 

Of forests, and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear ISO 
Thus, oft see me m thy pale career, 

131 cinl suited ilom appear, 

Xbt tn^ked and frounced, os she was wont 
With the^ Attic boy to hunt, 

But kei^hieft m a comely doud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud 
Or ushered with a shower still. 

When the gust hath blo^ hie fill. 



IL PENSEBOSO 


Ending on the rustling leaves^ 

With minute-drops fiom off the eaves 
And, when the sun begins to ilmg 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To arch&l walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows hi own, that Sylvan loves. 

Of pine^ or monumental oal^ 

Where the rude a^e vith heavdd stioke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daimt. 

Or flight them fiom tlieu hallow ed haunt 
There, in dose covert, by some brook, 

' Where no profaner eje maj look, 

"{Hide me from day’s @nsh eye. 

While Uie bee with honeyed thigh. 

That at her floweiy work doth sing, 

And the waters murmunng, 

With such c onsor t as thqy keep^ 

Entice the dewy-featheied Sleep 
, And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in any stream 
Of hvely portraiture displaved, 

Softly on my eyelids laid , ^ 

And, as I wake, sweet music bieathe 
Above, abonf^ oi underneath, 

Sent b}' some Spirit to moitals good, 

Or the unseen G tenius of the wood 
But let my due feet nevei fail 
To walk the studious cloistei^s pale. 

And love the high embowM root, 

With antique pillars mas^ poof. 

And stoned windows richl} diglit, 

‘ ’Casting a dim religious light 
^ere let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below. 

In seivice high and anthems cleai. 

As may with sweetness, thiougb mine eai, 
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jDibsoIvc mo into ecstasies, 

And bring all Hcaicn before mine ejes 
And m'i\ at last in\ tvear^ age 
Find out the poacef^al hennitagc, 

The liaii} gown and ino^ cell, 

Where I mi) sit and rightlj apJl 
Of e\cn star Uiat hca\cn doth shci 
And c\ct> herb that sips the den, 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic Ktraiii 
These pleasures, Melancliol^i » give; 

And I with thee mil choose io luc. 


ARCADES . 

Part of an Entertainment presented io the Comiesf Doieager 
of Dethy at llarefidd bp ^otne Xobte P^fons Uer 
Family t tcho appear on the Scene m patioral habit, 
moling toicanf the scat of state, xnth this song 

I •S'owflf 

Look, N^mplis and Shcjiherds, look^ 

What sudden blare of nnjesU 
Is that which we from hence deser}, 

Too dmne to be mistook? 

Tins, tins is she 

To whom our %ows and wishes bend 
Here our solemn seaich Iiath end 

Fame, that her high worth to raise 
Seemed erst so lavish and profuse. 

We ma} ^ustlj now accuse 
Of detraction fiom her praise 
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Less tlian half vre find e\pi cased , 

Em 7 bid conceal the lest 

hidrk what ladiant state she spiead^ 

In circle round hei shmiiig throne 
Shooting her beams like silvci tliieads 
Tins, tins IS she alone, 

Sitting like a goddess bright 
Di the ccntie of hei light 

Might she the wise Latona be, 20 

Or the toweled C>'bele, 

Mothei of a bundled gods 1 
Juno dares not give hci odds 
Wlio had tliought this clime had held 
A deity so unparalleled? 

As th^ come foricard, The Gevius of the Wood appeats, 
andy tuining toward them, speaks 

Qen Stay, gentle Swains, foi, though in this disguise, 

I see blight honom spaikle through 3 our ejes, 

Of famous Arcady ye aie, and spiuiig 
Of that reuowuCd flood, so often sung. 

Divine Alpheus, who, by scmet sluice, 30 

Stole imder seas to meet his Aiethube , 

And ye, the bieathing roses of the wood. 

Fair silvei-bnskined Nimplis, as great and good 
I know this quest of vours and free intent 
Was all in honoui and devotion meant 
To the great mistress of }on princely shime, 

Whom with low reverence I adore as mine. 

And witli all helpful service will compli 
To furtliei this mgbt’s glad solemnity. 

And lead ^e where ^e may moie near behold 40 

What diaUow -searcliing Fame hath left untold , 

Which I full oft, amidst these shades alone, 

B 
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Ha>e Bat to ■wonder it, and garx upon 
Foi know, lot from .7o\i*, I .im llu Power 
Ot this fair wood, and liic in oaken liowcr, 

To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the groio 
With iinglcts qiniiit and wanton windings wo\cj 
And ill nil plants I saio fioin ingliUi ill 
Of noisome winds and hlabting lapours thill , 

And from the boughs brush off the ciil dew, 00 

And heal the haims of thwarting thunder blue, 

Or wliat die cross due looking plain t smites. 

Or hurtful woini with oinkeitd unom biles 
When Lieiiiiig grej doth use, I fetch iii\ lound 
Over the inoiiiit, and all this hallowed ground , 

And earl}, ore the odoiotts breath of morn 
Awakes the slumbciing kaics, or UisscIIdl horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haste 1 all abont, 

Numbei my ranks, and \isit ticri sprout 

With puissant woids and minimirs made to bless. 00 

But else, in deep of night, when drowsincas 

Hath locked up mortal sense, then listen I 

To the celestial Siicns’ hiiimom. 

That Bit upon the nine infolded spheres, 

And nng to those that hold the ulal shears, 

And turn the adamantine spindle round 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound 
Such sweet compulsion doth in music he. 

To hill the daughters of Necessiti, 

And keep unstcadj Nature to het law, 70 

And the low woild in mcasuied motion draw 

After the heavenh tune, which none can hear 

Of human mould with gioss iiiiputgdd car 

And }et such music worthiest weie to blare 

The peeiless height of lici niiiuoital praise 

Whose lustre leads us, and foi her most fit, 

If m} inferior hand or voice could bit 
Inimitable sounds Yet^ as we go. 



ARCADES 

Wliate’er the skill of lessei gods can show 
1 \nll assay, her worth to celebrate. 

And so attend }e towaid hei glittering state ; 
Where }e may all, that aie of noble stem, 
Approach, and kiss hei sacied vesture's hem 

H Song 

O’er the smooth enamelled gieen. 
Where no punt of step hath been, 
Follow me, as I siiig 
And toudi the naibled stiing. 
Under the shad^ loof 
Of branching elm stai -proof 
Follow me 

I will bung }on wheie she sits. 

Clad in splendom as befits 
Her deity 
Such a rural Queen 
All Aicadia hath not seen. 

m Song 

Nymphs and Shepherds, dance no more 
By sandy Lodon’s lilied banks , 

On old Lycteus, oi Pyllene hoai, 

Tnp no more m twibght ranks , 
Though Eiymanth 30111 loss deploie, 

A bettei soil shall give 3e thanks 
From the stony Msenalus 
Bnng your flockef, and live Mith ns , 
Here ye shall have greatei giace, 

To serve the Lad}' of this place 
Though Synnv ^om Pan’s mishess were, 
Yet Synnx well might wait on her 
Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen 
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LVOIDAS 

* 

In thte Monody ttio Antlior liewill^ n Icwird Friend, tmlortuiintely 
drowiiod in liU pVMa,yc from Ciicri* r on llw* lri»li *•*•*«, ICiT « ond, 
hy occftrimi, fotttclU tlio win of oiir comi]tlcd aerg}, ibin in 
tlielr height 

Yet once morCi 0 ^e laurels, and once ntoie 
Ye mjrtlca biovrn, with i\> iicMr wie, 

I come to pluck \our bcme» Inwli and cnidc, 

And \^ith foictd finjtU'i rude 
Sl&attcr \oui leases Ik fort the mellowing ^tar 
Bittoi constiamt and sxd otca<uoii deir 
Compels me to disturb } our ho ison due , 

For L}cidiB 18 dead, di.*id ere bis pi line, 

Young L}cidas, and batli not left Ins ])Gci 

Who would not aing for Lxculas? be knew 10 

Himself to sing, and build the lofij ilijinc 

He must not float U]xm bis waten bici 

Unwept, and wclCer to the pnebitig wind, 

Without the meed of some melodious tear 
Begin, then, Sistoin of the sacred well 
Tliat from beneath the scat of Joi c doth spnng ; 

Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string 
Hence with denial a am and co} excuse 
So ma> some gentle l^luse 

With luck\ words faiour lU} dcstmcil urn, SO 

And ns he passes turn, 

And bid fair peace bo to m\ sable sbrond ! 

For we weic nmsed upon tbc self-same bilk 
Fed the same flock, bj fountain, shade, and nil ; 

Together both, eie the liigb lasms appealed 
Under the opening eyelids of the Mom, 

We drove a field, and both togetbei heard 
What time the giej-flv winds her sultry horn, 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 

Oft till the star that rose at esenmg bright 
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Tonard heaven’s descent liad sloped his irestenng wheel 
Meanwhile the rural ditties ucic not mute, 

Tempered to the oaten flute , 

Bough Satjrs danced, and Eauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long, 

And old Damcetas loved to hem our song 
But, oh I the heav^ diange, now thou art gone^ 

Bow thou art gone and ne\ er must return ' 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves, 

With wild thyme and the gadding vme o’ergrown, 40 

And all then echoes, mouin 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joious leaves to th} soft lays 

As killing as the cankei to the rose. 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 

Oi frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 

When flrst the white-thom blows , 

Such, Licidas, thj loss to shepherd’s ear 
Wliere were ye, Bjmphs, when the lemorseless deep 50 
Closed o'er the head of your loved Ljcidas? 

For neither were le playing on the steep 
Wheie your old bards, the famous Druids, he, 

Bor on the sliaggy top of Mona high, 

Bor yet wheie Deia spreads her wozard stream. 

Ay me ' I fondly dieam 

**Had ye been there,” for what could that have done? 
What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore. 

The Muse herself, for her enchantmg son, 

Whom umversal nature did lamenl^ 60 

When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 

Bis goty visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alasl what boots it w*ith tmeessant care 
To tend the homely, shghted, shepherd’s trade, 

And stnctly meditate the thankless MnseV 
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Next, C^n»i 4 , rc^crond sire, nciil footing slow, 

His mmtip Iiaitj’i nnd his bonnet sedge, 

Iiivrronght with figures ihm, ami on the edge 
lake to tliat sanguine fioiici inscribed vrith i\oe 
**Ah* mIio hath reft,' qnoth he, “m\ dearest pledge 1” 
List nine, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean L,\ko , 

Tno itiasss kejs lie boro of metals tnaiii 110 

(Xlie golden opes, the iron shuts aiiiam) 

He shook his mitred locks, and stem bespake — 

“How well could I have spared for thee, aoiing sirein, 
Enoa\ of such a^, for then bellies’ s<ike. 

Creep, nnd intrude, nnd climb into the fold ' 

Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than hov to scrainble at the bhcnicrs* feast, 

And shove an 03 the vortli.v bidden giust 
Blind months' that scarce themsehes know hon to hold 
A sheep-hook, or Ime learnt might else the least ISO 
That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs ' 

What recks it them ? Wliat need the\ ? Thc\ arc sped , 
And, 'nhen thev hst, their lean and fiasln* songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of MTctched straw , 

The hungn sheep look iip^ nnd are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist tlie^ draw*^ 

Rot mwatdl}, and foul contagion spread, 

Besides what the grim wolf with pnsi paw 

Dailr devours apace, and nothing said 

But that two-handed engine at the dooi 130 

Stands read} to smite once, and smite no more” 

Return, ^pheus, the dread loicc is past 
That shnink tin streams , return Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid tliem hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushuig brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
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Wore it not better done, ns others use, 

To sport with Amaijlhs in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nctcra^s haii ? » 

Fame is the spur that the deal spirit doth raise 70 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live lahoiious Anya , 

But the fair guerdon when wo hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blare, 

Comes the blind Piiii with tlic abhoircd shears, 

And slits the thin spun life “ But not the praise,” 

Phoebus replied, and touched mj trembling cats 
*‘Famo 18 no plant that grows on moitnl soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, noi in broad nimoiir lies, 80 

But hves and spicads aloft b} those puiw ejes 
And perfect witness of all-pidging Jo\c , 

As he pronounces lastl} on each deed, 

Of 80 much fame m hca\ cn o\pcct th> meed ” 

0 fountain Areihuse, and thou lionouicd flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincins crowned with \ocal reeds, 

Tliat strain 1 heard was of a higher mood 
But now my oat pioceeds, 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea, 

That came in Neptune^s plea 00 

He asked the wa\e8, and asked the felon winds, 

What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swam? 

And questioned evei^ gust of rugged wings 
That blows off from eadi beakdd promontoiy 
They knew not of his stoiy , 

And sage Hippotadds their answer brings. 

That not a blast was from his dungeon strajed 
The air "was calm, and on the level bnne 
Sledc Panopg with all her sisters played 
It wras that fatal and perfidious bark. 

Built in the edipse, and ngged with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of tlune 
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Ne\tj Oeiinus, reverend sire, vrent footing slow. 

His mantle haiir, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge. 

Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe 
*‘Ah* who hath left,” quoth he, “mj dearest pledge?” 
lost came, and last did go, ' 

The Pilot of the Galilean liake, 

Two massr keys he bore of metals twain 110 

(The golden ope^ the iron shuts amain) 

He shook his mitred locks, and stem bespake — 

'^How well could I have spared for thee, yoiu^ swain. 
Enow of such as, for their belhes* sake, 

Creep, and mtrude, and dimb into the fold > 

Of other care they httle reckomng make 
Than how to scramble at the sheaieis’ feast, 

And shove away the worthv hidden guest 
Blind months < that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep'hook, or have learnt anght else the least 120 
That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs ’ 

What recks it them? What need they 7 They are sjied , 
Axkd, when they list, their lean and &isliy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw , 

The hungry sheep look np, and are not fed, 

Bnt, swoln with wmd and the rank mist they draw. 

Hot inwardly, and foul contagion spread , 

Besides what the gnm wolf with pnvy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said 
But that two>handed engme at the dooi 130 

- Stands readv to smite once, and smite no more” 

Betum, Alpheus, the dread voice is past 
That shrtuik thy streams, return Sicilian Muse, 

And call' the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of sliades, and wanton wibd^ and gushing brooks 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
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Tliro^ hither all your quaint enamelled e)ea, 

That on the green turf suck the honcjed shotversi 1^0 
And purple all the ground \Mth aemal flowers 
Bring the rathe pnmiosc that foraaken dieSj 
TJie tufted crow -toe, and pie jessamine, 

The white pmk, and the pnsj freaked with jet, 

The glowing Molek 

The musk-roae, and the wcll-attucd woodbine, 

With cowslip wan that hang tlie pensac head. 

And c\ci\ flower that embroiderj wears. 

Bid amarauthus all lus beaut} shed. 

And daflhddhes All tbeir cup with tears, IGO 

To strew the laureate hearse whcie L}cid lies 
For so, to interpose a litUe ease. 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise, 

A} me* whilst thee tlic shores and sounding seas 
Wash for awa}, wherever thj bones arc hurled, 

Whether beyond the storm} Hebrides, 

Where thou perhap under the whelming tide 
Visi^st the bottom of the monstrous world, 

Or whether thou, to our moist aows denied, 

Sleep'st b} the fable of Bellcrus old, IflO 

Where the great Tision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Ba>otia’8 hold 
I^k homeward, Angel nowr, and melt with ruth 
And, O }e dolphins, waft the hapless }onth 
Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no inor<^ 

For Lvmdas, ^om sornmr, is not dead, 

Sunk though ho be beneath the water} floor 
So smks the da} -star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repirs his drooping head, 

And tncks his beam^ and with new-spngled ore 170 
Flames in the forehead of the morning dey 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him tliat walked the wraves, 
Wher^ other groves and other streams along, 
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With nectar pure lus oozy locks he Lives, 

And hcar<i the unexpre<«ive nuptial song, 

In the blest kfngrlonis meek of joj and lore 
There cntcitain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn tioops, and sueet societies, 

Tliat Bing, and singing in their gloi^ move, 180 

And \npe the tears for evci fiom hib e^cs 
Non, L^cidas, the shepherds weep no moie. 

Henceforth thou ait the Genius of the shore, 

In th^ large recompense, and slialt he good 
To all that vrandci in that perilous flood 

Thus sang the uncouth swam to tlie oaks and nils, 
While the still mom went out with sandals giey 
He touched the tender stops of ^anous quills, 

With eagei thought uarbling his Done lay 

And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 180 

And now was diopt into the western bay 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle bine. 

To-morrow to fresh uood^ and pastures new 


SONNETS 

I 

[to tbk kiohtingalg] 

0 MOHTiKGALE that ou >on bloomy spray 

Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still. 
Thou with flesh hope the lover's heart dost fill, 
While the^ JoUj' hours lead on propitious May 
Thy liquid notes tliat dose tiie eye of daj, 

First heard before tlie shallow cuckods bill, 
Portend success in love O, if Jove’s will 
Have linked that amorous power to thy soft lay, 
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No^ timdj sing, ore the nidc bud of hate 

Foretell m) hopeless dooiU| in some gro\e nigh, 10 
As thou from jear to 5 ear hast sung too late 
For m} relief, }et hndst no reason 

“Whether the Muse or Lo^e call thee his mate, 

Both them I sene, and of their tram am I 

11 

[on HIB having ARRiVhD AT THE AGE OF 
TWENTY -THRFt] 

Hott soon liath Tunc, the subtle thief of >o\ith, 

Stolen on his wing my thrce-aiid'tucntieth jear* 
hi} liasting da} 8 fl} on with full career, 

But m} late spnng no bud or blossom sbew'tK 
Perhaps m} semblance might decciie the truth 
That I to manhood am am\ed so near. 

And inward npeness doth much less appear, 

That some more timel}-happ> spiiits cndu’th 
Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still m strictest measure even 10 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward whidi Time leads me, and the will of Heaven , 
All IS, if 1 ha\e grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Task-blaster’s eye 


Vlll 

WHEK THE ASSAULT WAS INTENDED TO THF CMT 

Caftaxs or Oolonel, or Knight in Arms, 

Whose diancc on these defenceless doors may seize, 
If deed of honour did thee e^er please, 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms 
He can requite thee, for he knows tlie charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 
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And he can spread thj' name o'ci lands and seas, 
Whatevei dime the sun’s bnght circle \rarms 
Lift not th} spear against tlie Muses’ bower 

The great Emathiaii conqueror bid spare 10 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the gionud , and the repeated air 
Of sad Elcctra’s poet had the powei 
To save the Athenian walls fiom lum baie. 


IX. 

[to a virtuous yoxnuG ladt ] 

Last, that in the prime of carhest louth 

Wisely hast shunned the broad wwy and the green, 
And with those few ait eminently seen 
Tliat labour up the hill of heavenly Truth, 

The better part with Mat} and with l^th 

Chosen thou liast, and the^ that oveiween, 

And wt th} growing inrtues fiet then spleen, 

No anger find m thee, but pity and rntli 
Thy care is fixed, and 26.1101181}' attends 

To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 10 
And hope tliat reaps not shame Therefore be sure 
Thou, when the Bridegroom with Ins feastful fnends 
Passes to bliss at the mid-hour of night. 

Hast gamed thy entrance, Yirgm wise and pure 


X 

TO THE lADT 3IAROARFT LET 

Daughter to that good Earl, once Premdent 
Of England’s Council and her Treasui}’, 

Wlio lived in both unstained with gold or fee. 
And left them both, more in himself content, 
Till the sad breahmg of that Parbament 
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Broke him, as that clwhonest Mctory 
At CSiscronea, fatal to liberty, 

Killed with report that old man eloquent^ 

Tliough later bom than to lm%e known the dajs 

Wherein your faUiei flourished, let bj }ou, 10 

jUkdam, methinks I sec him Ining 3 ci 
So well jour woids Ins noble Mrtucs praise 
That all both judge jou to relate him tiuc 
And to possess them, honoured Margaret 

XI 

ON THE PbTRACTlON WHICH F01«l>OWED Ut^N MT 
WRITlirO OKUrAIN TRB\TIS^S 

A BOOK was wilt of late called TctradiordoUf 

And woven dose, both matter, form, and atjle, 

Tlie subject new it walked the town awhile, 
Nnmbeiing good intellects, now seldom pored on 
Ones the stalUreader, “Bless us^ whnt a word on 
A title-page is this!”, and some in file 
Stand spelling false, while one might walk to Mile 
End Green Wlij, is it harder, sirs, than Oordon^ 
CdhttOi or J/iacefonner, or Gakap^ 9 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek 
That would ha^e made Quintilian stare and gasp 
rhy age, like ours, 0 soul of Sir John Gicek, 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp^ 

When thou taught’st Cambridge and King Edward 
Gredc 


xix 

« 

ox TH£ SAMP 

1 xni) but piompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty. 

When straight a barbarous noise environs me 
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Of owls and cnclcoos asses ipes. and dogs; 

As when those htud^ thit were transformed to frogs 
Haded at lAtonas tnui-boru piogenj, 

Wliich after held the Sun and Moon in fee. 

But this IS got by casting pearl to h<^ 

Tliat bawl for freedom in their senseless mooi} 

And ctiH revolt when TVnth wouM <5et them free- 10 
Licence tlie\ mean nhen thej* cn libertv 
For who loves that inu*5t first be nise and good 
But from that maik how far thev we we see- 
For all this waste of wealth and of b^ood 

xxia 

OK Tim Kvw TOKcnHs or covsciEKCE irsnrp the lovg 

PAPLlA5ro»T 

Bvcavse you have thronn ofi your EreHte Lord, 

And with stiff vows renounced Ins Litoigy, 

To seize the widowed whore Plurality 
From them whose sm ye envied not abhoned. 

Bare ye for this adjuie the civil sword 

To force our consciences that Ginst set free 
And ride ns with -i Classic Hieiarehy- 
flight ye by mere A S and Butherfoid^ 

Men whose hfe« learning, faith, und pure intent 

Would have been held in high esteem with Paul 10 
Most now be numed and printed heretics 
shallow Edwards and Scotch What-d ve-call * 

But we do hope to find out all your tncks. 

Your p^ots and pacldng, worse than thc^ of Tr<snU 
That so the Piarliament 

May with their wholesome and prevents e shears 
Clip your phylacteries, though baulk vour ears- 

And succour our just fears. 

When they shall read this clearly in vour charge ' 

Pre^jter is but old J*n^t wnt large. 


20 
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XIII 

TO SIR n iiAwrs, os iiib airs 

Harry, whose tnncful and well-measurcd wng 
First taught our English uiusic liou to span 
Words with just note and accent^ not to scan 
With ^lidos’ ears, cominitting short and long, 

TIi\ R 01 til and skill exempts thee from the thiong, 

With pinisc enough for Eiwy to look wan, 

To after age thou shalt be wiit the man 
That with smooth an couldst humoui best our tongue 
Thou honour’st Verse, and Verse must lend hei wing 
To honour thee, the pnest of FhoebuV quite, 10 
Tliat tnnest their happiest lines in lijmii oi stoi^’ 
Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee highei 
Than his Casella, whom he wooed toeing. 

Met in the mildei shades of Fuigatox^ 

XIV 

ox THF RRLIQ10U8 2IEMORY OF MRS GATHFRIXF THOMSOh, 
M\ CHPISTIAX FRIEND, DECEASED DFC 16, 1646 

When Faith and Lo\e, which parted from thee never, 
Had npened thy just soul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou didst resign this eartin load 
Of death, called life, which us from life doth 8e^er 
Thy works, and alms, and all thy good endeavour, 

Sta^ed not behind, nor in the gni\c weie trod , 

But, as Faith pomted witili her golden lod, 

Followed thee up to joj and bliss for ever 
Ixne led them on , and Faith, who knew them best 

Thy handmaids, dad them der with pm pie beams 10 
And azure wings, that up they flew so drest, 

And speak the truth of tliee on glonons themes 

Before the Judge , who thenceforth bid tliee rest, 
And dnnk thy fill of pure immortal streams 
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SY 

017 VBE LORD QEKERAL FAIRFAX, AT THF SIEQE OF 
COLCBFSTER. 

Fairfax, 'whose name in anus through Euiope nngs, 
Filhug each mouth wit]i en'r\ oi with praise, 

And all hei jealous monarchs uith amaze. 

And nimouts loud that daunt lemotest kings, 

Thj firm unshaken I'lrtue evei bungs 

YictorA home, though neu religions raise 
Their Hydra heads, and the false North displajs 
Her broken league to imp their seipent wings. 

O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand 

(For what can 'wor but endless uar still bieed?) 10 
Till tiuth and nght from violence be fieed, 

And public faith cleared from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud In ram doth Yalonr bleed. 

While Aiance and Bapine share the land 


xvi 

TO TBE LORO GENERAL CROMWELL, MVT 1652, 

OR THE FROrOSALS OF CERTAIR MIRISTERS AT THE COMMITTEE 
'for FROFVOATIOR OF THE GOSPEL. 

Cromwell, onr diief of men, who thiongh a dond 
Not of wai only, bnt detractions rude. 

Guided b\ fiiith and matchless fortitude. 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
And on the neck of mowntid Fortune proud 

Hast leared God’s trophies, and his work pursued, 
While Daraen stieam, with blood of Scots imbrued. 
And Dunbar field, resounds thy praises loud, 

Anit Worcestei^s lauieate wreath yet much remains 
To conquer still , Peace hath her victories 
No less lenowTied than War new foes arise. 


10 
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Tlireatemng to bind oui souls with secular chains. 
Help us to save fiee coiiscieiico from the pati 
Of hireling ^\ol\cs, whose Gospel is then maw 


xyxi 

TO sin nBNK\ VA'XF Tni. ^ooNoriu 

Vane, }oung in jears, but in sage counsel old, 

Than whom a bcttci senator ne^ci held 

Tlie helm of Rome, when gowns, not orms, repelled 

Tlie fioico Epiiot, and the African bold, 

Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 

Tlie drift of hollow shiles haid to be spoiled , 

Then to advise how wai xnaj best upheld 
Mo\c b} tier two main nerves non and gold, 

Tn *ill her equipage , besides, to know 

Both spuitual powei and civil, what each iiicans, 10 
What severs eadi, thou hast Icanied, which few ha\e 
done 

Tlie bounds of eitlier swoid to thee we owe 
Tlierefore on tlir firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and leckons thee hei eldest son 


xvtn 

ON THE LATn UASSACni. IK PIEDMONT 

Avfkqp, 0 Tjord, tlij slaiightcied saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine nionniains cold , 

Even them w*ho kept thj tiiith so pure of old, 
Wlien all oui fatheis worshqied stocks and stones, 
Forget not in tlij booh lecoid tbeir gioans 

Who weie tliy sheep, and m ilieir ancient fold 
Slam b} the bloodj Fiemonteae, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the locks riieir moans 
The vales ledoubled to the hills, and they 
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To licaren Tlieii martried blood and ashes sow 10 
O’ei all the Italian fields, wheie still doth sway 
Tlie triple T\iant , that fiotn these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, haring learnt th} way, 

Eaily may fiy tlie Babylonian woe 


[on ms blindness] 

Whev I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my da^s in this daik oioild and aiide. 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, tliongh mj soul moie bent 
To sene therewith m^ hlakei, and piesent 
Hy true account^ lest He ratuiiiing dude, 

“Dotli God exact day-labour, light denied?” 

I fondly ask But Patience, to pieient 
That murmur, soon leplies, “God doth not need 

Eitliei man’s as oik or his own gifts Who best 10 
Beai his mild ^oke, tli^’ seire him best His state 
Is kmgly thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post oer land and ocean without lest, 

Thc^ also sene ulio only stand and uait” 


XX 

[to mb LAWREN'CE] 

Lawbevcf, of virtuouB fatliei rutuous son. 

Now tlmt the fields aie dank, and waNS are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and br the fire 
Hdp \iaste a sullen day, what may be won 
iVom the hard season gaming t Time will run 
On smoothei, till Favouius lemspire 
The frozen earth, and clotlie in fresh attire 
The lily and ios% that neither soMed nor spun 

o 
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What neat repost ahall feast ua, light and choice, 

Of Attic taste, 'With wnc, 'whence 'WO may nse 10 
To hear the lute nell touched, or artful \oice 
Warble immoital notes and Tuscan an ? 

He 'who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unni«e 


XXI 

[to otriagk skinner] 

Ctriack, whose graiidsire on the rojal bench 
Of British Tlieniis, with no mean applause, 
Pionounccd, and in his \ohimcs taught, our laws, 
Wliidi others at theu bai so often 'urciich, 

To day deep thoughts rcsol\o with me to dieiich 
in mirth tliat after no lepentuig draws ; 

Let Euclid rest, and Aichimcdcs pause. 

And what the Swede intend, and what the French 
To measuio life learn thou betimes, and know 

Toward solid good what leads the imimt waj , 10 

Foi othm tilings mild HeaNen a time oidains, 

And disappiovcs tlmt care, though wise in show. 

That with superfluous burden loads the da}. 

And, when God sends a chccifnl hour, refrains 


xxn 

[to the save] 

Ctbiaok, this three ^earsf day these ejes, though deal. 
To outward view, of blemish oi of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot , 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, tliroughout the year, ' 
Or man, or wonuui, Yet I mgue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, noi bate a jot 
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Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Night ontnird What supports dost thou ask? 

The conscience, fnend, to have lost them overphed 10 
In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of 'which all Europe talks from side to side 

Tins thought might lead me tluough the world’s vam 
mask 

Oontent, tliough blmd, had Lno better gmde. 


XXIII 

[to THF UnMORY OF HIS SECOm) wife] 

Mbthougbt I saw my late espoused samt 

Brought to me like Alcestis fiom the grave, 

Whom Jove’s gieat son to her glad husband gave, 
Bescued fiom Death by force, though pale and famt 
Mine, os whom 'washed fiom spot of diild-bed tamt 
Purification m the Old Law did save, 

And such os yet once moie I tiust to have 
Full sight of hei m Heaven without restiaint, 

Came 'vested all iii white, pure as liei mind 

Hei face was veiled , j'et to my fancied sight 10 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her peison shined 
So deal os in no face with moie delight 
But, oh ■ as to embiace me she indmed, 

I -waked, she fled, and day brought back my night. 



NOTES 


SONG ON aLVY MORNING 

This piece IS generally cwignccl to the first of Mejf 1630 
Prof hlosson is inclined to date it three ^cars later, thus bring 
xng it mthin tlio Horton group of Milton^s carlict jpocTO It 
certainly associates itself Ttitli tneso through its bright allusions 
to the spring time of external nature and of liumnn life , and it 
gives sure evidence of Afilton’s *• diMnc eai for metrical clTcct 
The trochaic effect pi emails in the lines in which ^lay is wcl 
corned y con^io the welcome to Mirth and ^Iclaiichol> in 
VAUegro mall PertHTo^ i cspecti\ clj The contcmplatn o side 
of Milton's yonth docs not hero reical itself, wo see xwther the 
spirit of those da^s 

** When the fresh blood grow s In cly, and returns 
Bnide as the Apnl buds in pnmrose season ” 

Cofnii% 670 

1 xnom&ng star Tlie planet Yenu^ ns the mormng star, was 
called I’liosphoitis or Lucifer (tlic light-briiigoi), and, os the 
ei cning stai , Hespci ns Hence Tennyson's allusion — 

" Bright Phosphor, frcshei for the night 
Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name ” 

In JJcmoitiam 

In Cornua 03, it is the “star that bids the slicphcrd's fold," 
and m Lye 30, “the star that loso at e\cning bnght ” In the 
last of these passages the pronoun 7m is applira to the star . in 
thispoem (hne 2) her is need This is in idlusion to the planet 
os v^usy fit companion for tho flowery May 

li a r liln g er, forerunner This is tho current sense of the 
wordy radically » it means Miarbourer,’ one who goes before 
another and prepares a ' harbour ' or lodging foi him (M H. her- 
bpgeour) The ongm of the word is disguised hy the intrusion 
of the l^er ny os in messenger from * messagey' pomngtr from 
'porridge,' eto 

2 Cmes dancing from the east Compare Spenser's^i^/ropAcft 
dancing day, forthcommg from the east * jDan&nq is 
m adverbial relation to comes 
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2 leads ^tli lier compaie tlio language of VAlheg^Of 35 

3 flowery Way, eto Compare Son i 4, also Spenser’s J^oene 
Qireene, * On Mvtability,^ vu 34 

Then came fair May, the fauest maid on ground, 

And throwing flowers out of her lap around ” 

4 yellow cowslip In Jjyc 147, it is “the cowslip won/ 
where the epithet is suited to the context In Cbmvs, 898, we 
ha\o “the cowslip’s velvet head ” 

pale primrose Li Comvs 671 (see abo\e) l^nng is called 
** thcpnmroso season ” For the explanation of tlm epithet pofe, 
seoXyc 142 and note 

5 that dost inspire lUrth, etc., i e tliat fiUest us with mirth, 
etc Compare Spenser, On APatahlify^ au (m allusion to May) 

“ Lord ' how nil creatures laughed when her they j^ed 
And leapt and danced as th^ had ravished been < 

And Cupid’s self about her &tteied all m green ” 
inspire = breathe in comp Son xx 6, note 

7 of thy dressiiig, t e dressed by thcc Compare such phiases 
AS * of thy doing ’ssdone by thee 

8 Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing, t e the hills and the 
dales rejoice because you ha^e blessed ^em Htll and dale are 
used genencally, and the \eib is smgular because it is to be sup 
plied with each of tlie nouns but see also note on Son xm o 
Boa>st IS hero used tinnsitiTely 

9 Thus, t c. in these woids “this is the form which our 
early song of mlutation takes ” 

10 And welcome thee compare diaucei, Kmghtes Tale — 

0 May, w ith all thy flow ers and thy green, 

Bight welcome be thou, fair fresh hlay ” 
wiA ^ee long, f e wish i^co to bo long or remain long 
wnth us 


ON SHAKESPEARE 

/ 

These hues w ere written in 1630, w hen Milton was twenty-two 
years of age They were pimtod anonymously among the com- 
mendatory veises piefixedf to the second foho of Shakespeare 
(1632) under the title “An Epitaph on the Admunble Dramatic 
Poet, W Shakc^carc ” The poem may have been occasioned 
by some proposal to erect a monument to Shakespeare , it is more 
probable, however, that it was a purely spontaneous tnbute 
to tiie genius of the great dramatist 
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ON SHAKESPEABE 


1 Wbat noedBp etc Here is cquu&lcnt to ^for^rhat* 

or*Tivhy* compare 

« If hat need wc any spur hut our own cause’” 

i/tfZtus CccAar, ii 1 123 

In Elizabethan English weed is often fonnd siith irAaZ, and in 
such eases it is sometimes dilTiciilt to«mj whether ‘what* is an 
ad\crb and ‘need* a serb, or ‘what* an adjcciwc and ‘need* a 
noun 

“ Wiai need the bndgo mndi broader than the flood’** 

ilf Ado, i 1 318 

Either “TFAy weed the bridge (lie) broidcr’**or “HAoZ need is 
there (tluit) the bridge Ibe) linndcr’*’ (Abbott*» /JAuIea/icarian 
Grammar, § 297) 

2 The labour of an age The l^ramids of Egypt are monu 
ments that may well be described thus , sco 1 4 

3 Or that Ills, etc , the constniction is, ‘Whnt needs Shake 
speare that his hallowed rehques sliould,* ctt« 

halloved, S'lcrcd 

rdUques, remains This is now commonly wniten tr/iet 
(Lat rehqmat, remam^) 

4 star ypolntlng, i e , nsing far into the hca\eiis For the 
form ypoiR/i» 7 , see note I/Alhg 12, ui theitiy earliest stages 
of the language the prefix qc was not confined to the past parti 
ciple, being found along with the infiniti\o and the pist tense 
But orduianly it belonged to the past nxrhciplc, ana Milton*B 
use of it with a present participle is peculiar, though not without 
precedent 

5 sm of memory This may mean ‘immortal poet,* or ‘Muse* 
(asm Lye 10), the muses being sometimes called ‘ daughters of 

heir of fame this strengthens and also enmands the sense 
of “son of mmory ’ ‘Heir of fame* is one who inhents or 
presses fomo ^lat litres, an heir or potiHstor) Comp Lye 78, 
where it IS said that the true poet cinnot he depn%ed of his 
meed of fame ^ 

6 What need'st thou see note on 1 1, the object of werd’aZ is 

lodwess * 


7 a^nldmwnt ABtheatnetBcnsoof a«/onf«&i8 <toBtiin,’i c 
to ^der incapable of thought or ino\cincnt, the idea ib the samo 
as that expressed by 1 14, and lij 11 Pen* 42, where see notes 

Tif« iMton first TiTotefa»tni7, which g^^cs the meaninc 

J®* tfio usage Irt the two forms m 

non distmct Xi/efonp means "lasting thitmgh life," while Itie- 
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tonq merely indicates lone continuance, >\ithout reference to any 
definite penod Comp JiAllcg 99 

9 6low endeavonzing, laborious Milton lias perhaps m these 
lines made a modest reference to his on*n fashdions mode of com- 
position 

10 Tliy easy numbers flow, i e thy numbers flour uith 

* Numbers,’ like the synonymous u ora nmc (see note, 11), 
IB here used for verse Compare Pope’s lines on himself 
** As yet a child, nor a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers cdmo ” 
hlilion alludes to Shakespeare’s marrdlous ease of composition 
the editors of the first folio of Simkespeore said, ** Ks mind and 
hand uent togethci , And uhat ho thought he uttered uith tiiat 
casmess that %ve ha\o scarce rccencd from him a blot in lus 
papers ” 

that eadh heart, the construction is, that each 

heart,’ etc In Elizabethan Ehglish the use of that as a conjunc- 
tional suffix 18 > eiy common , ire find * when that,’ * u hy that^’ 
'whilst that,’ ' though that,’ 'smeothat,’ m all of which coses 
w e should now omit that 

11 unvalued hool^ i c immluahlo book See nolo on UAlltq 
40 Shakespeare has 'unvalued lewels’^^jewels whose value 
cannot be estimated Shelley, in the opposite sense of vmrihlw^ 
has ' urn aluod stones *ss stones havmg no value 

12 Delphic Hues, t r oracular Imes, as if spoken by the 
greatest of all oracles, viz., that in Apollo’^ temple at Delphi 

took, taken Tins is a form of the past tense used as the 
past jparticiplo Shakespeare lias tooh for talrn, ehaled and tthooh 
for saalen, aiose for artseit, etc Comp Afc. 4 

13 bereaving The construction is, 'beieai mg our fanc^of 
itself,’ I e m our efforts to follow your tiam of thought, we are 
cam^ out of ourselies , ire become monuments of your power 
Compare Com 260 

14 Dost make us marble, etc. , we become as msensible as 
marble to all around us owing to our ecstatic delight m >our 
works Such testimony to your genius is a far j^nder monu- 
ment than the marble m an earthly king Conm 11 Ppm 
42, the same idea ocenrs m the common phrase, "to boprfn^ed 
W’lth astonishment ” 

15 sepdlidiTed entombed or commemorated Comp Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet Ixxxi 

" When >ou entombed in men’s eyes shall lie, 

Your monument shall be my gentle i erse,” etc 

Tlie accent in ' sepnlchred ’ is on the penult 

The poem is not a sonnet , it consists simply of eight couplets 
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ON THE UNIVERSITY CARRIER 

The two short nieces on this subject bring million Insfore us in 
the mood of L^Allcgro, who delights in quips and cranks and 
wanton wiles ” Thov were prolmbly written in Januarj > IGSl^ 
the date of Hobson’s death 

Tliomas Hobnon was for more than sixi) >cars the Unixorsit^ 
earner between Cambnd^ and the Bull’s Inn, London , he car 
ned letters, parcels, ana sometimes passengers in liis waggon 
In 1030, owing to the Plague, the authorities forliado Hobson to 
cratinuc his weekly journeys, and for eight or nine months the 
old man chafed under this enforced idleness His health broke 
down, and when the Plague had abited, he was too ill to resume 
work Ho sickened and died at the ngc of eighty -six The 
w itty liUignago of Milton’s \ erses is based chiefly on the analogy 
between Horaon’s almost hum drum existence and the course of 
luc in gcncml, and on the fact that the ** Vacancy ” seems to 
h’i\o been the immediate ciuso of his dcatli His memory is 
kept alne not onh m Milton’s Imcs, but also in tlie well-known 
t. ® allusion to his practice, in letting 

out hiB hones, of compelling the hirer to take that horse whicn 
happened to stand next the stable door 

« * cognate words Tlio qmbMcs in 

Oie first four lines turn on Hobson’s likoncss to a horse tlint has 
gSub ™ nnd in its struggles has faUeii and broken its 

4 dongb, hollow filled with mnd, a mire 

thl *®'^ ‘^»® ’ The mnamni r u that 

cTOtmnally Bliiftcd from place to pSco tliat 

thrthCT*^^o ^ nioio qnickly hither and 

imtner , to dodge with luio^er is to follow ui bis track 

0 coRlage, carrying The whole lino is a conditional clause 

13 to en up his latest inn, token up his final abode 

chamherhin^ attondM?®*]*’ performing the duties of a 

he^to P?>“*®^ ®“‘ to l»>n til® room 
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ANOTHER ON THE SAME 

3 *lt so ordained, that he shovM not die iihile he/ etc 

4 might, M os able to, could This is the ongmal sense of the 
uord, which is the post tense of may (A.S mtigan^ to bo able) 

5 Uhde of sphere metal, ? c made of the same metal as the 
hcavenl}* spheres whose motion is jHirTOtaal Hobson’s ** revolu- 
tions ’ were bctu een Cambridge and London 

6 was at stay, t c had come to a stop 

7 * Motion 18 estimated in time, but (on the contraty) Hobson’s 
time (t c. life) uas estimated m motion (i c. m the joum^s he 
made) ’ 

9 engine, machine see note, Lyc 130 

10 His principles, 1 1 principles of motion, moiong forces 

straight, straightuay In modem Enghsh shntgkt is still 
used os an adverb, os * He uent Htatfjht to the pomt ’ , but to 
mdiuite time the adverb shaighUcav (compounded of a noun and 
an adjective) IS employ ed Straight is radically eqimalent to 
* stretched or draum out * 

12 breathing Inthesamouay wo speak of a tune of leisure 
as a breathing-space ” 

14 vacation term These are XJnncrsity terms punnmgly 
appked to Hobson’s period of idleness and to the teim (Lat 
terminus) or allotted period of his life 

15 'Ho sickened m order to haio something to do ’ 

16 quidkened, mned- A S ciue, b\mg 

20 Tlic construction is 'I vow that if I, the earner, am put 
down, I Mill make siv bearers,’ i e. siv men Mill bo required to 
carry mo to the g^a^e 

21 Ease disease ' Disease m ant of ease 

22 He died Ibr heavinesB light, i e he died from hcavmess 
of nnnt because he vras no longer able to load his cart 

*£^or’ because of, see Almott, § 140, for examples of this 
use of foi ‘That’ a because “amce that rraresents different 
cases of the relatiie it may mean ‘in that/ ‘for that/ ‘be- 
cause’ (quod), or ‘at uhich time* (quum) ’ Abbott, § 284 

25 * So that (as some say) he contmned to the very lost to cry 

More weight,” as if he were bemg pressed to death ’ There 
was a mode of torture iy which the victim was pressed to death, 
bia suffimngs bemg ten^ated hy 'more weight ’ 
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25 1)0 on thisindicftli^o iibc of l»C| sco notCi hpit on M IT 
55, and AblK)ti, § 300 

28 He lutd l)een, t c lio\ionldhu\cl)ccn 

20 Obedient to the moon As ho made four joumovB c\c!y 
month, hi8 course uas, like that of the tidce, go\cnica iqr the 
moon 

32 'wain Increase A pin on the tuo idcnhcnl sounds-^ 
uratn, a uaugon or cart, and fninc, decrease, applied to Uic moon 
m her thirdond fourth quarters 

S3 His letters, i e the letters uhich ho had been entrusted to 
dohver ' 

34 BuperBcrlption, « e Milton’s own \erses 


AN EPITAPH ON THE MARCHIONESS OF 
WINCHESTER 

This piece, m the metro of L*Allrnro and li i^rnwfwo, was 
probably u niton immediately after the death of the hlarchioncss 
ui ICll She was the first wife of the fifth Marquis of Win 
Chester, and died in child birth at the age of 23 The poctdaiu cate, 
Ben Jonson, and others lamented her death in lersc 

1 inter, hold the remains of This is n peculiar use of the 
word when used actiiclj its subject is generally a person or 
persons, not an inanimate object 

3 A mscounVs daughter She was the daughter of Viscount 
Sainge 

an Earl’s heir Her mother had been the eldest daughter 
and one of the heirs of Tliomas Darcy, Earl of Rii ora 

4 ^sldes what, etc The sense is, ‘She was a Viscount’s 
daughter, and an Earl’s heir, m addition to nil tlmt her virtues 
added to these earthly honours ’ * Besides,’ n preposition, is hero 
a In^llable 

6 Here than, etc This lino is explanatory of lohat m lino 4 

7 Bnmmers three times eight, etc In prosaic language. 

She was twenfy-thrM years of age ’ Dante and Spenser do 

light m these round about wrays of measuring time. 

8 t6Id, counted ace note, 67, on tbis use of feff 

alu I too spon, etc This and the two saccccdme Imea are 
attributive “She, wbo^ alas t was too soon to dwell with dark- 
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ites^and \^ith death " ^TTith darkness and with death* may he 
regarded as an example of licndiad^ Sj being cqun alcnt to * in the 
dark tomb * 

15 ber pndse, f r praise of her, her fame Comp Lgc 76 

13 Katuro and fate, etc. * * Nature and Fate would not then 
ha\e di^grccd/r c sho would ha\o died lu the oidtnaiycouise of 
Nature 

16 mover meet, i c a husband worthy of her 

17 The iVltgin (lulre, etc« * tlie bndo*8 maids having called 

upon Hjmicn, that god appeared , but his torch burned dimly, 
and in the inamngc ivrcath which he earned a i^reas Wd 
might ha\c heen noticed ’ See note on UAlkg 126 

quire a bind of singers This is another spelluig of 
chotr (I^t chorus) The chorus of the Greek drama was a sing- 
ing as well ns a dancuighod^, it was supposed to represent the 
sentimcnis of the audience QutrCf a collection of Acets of paper, 
IS a distinct word, which is vanously domed from OP guaier, 
a small wntten book, and from Int gnatuor, four 

52. a eypress hud ; an omen that the mamago wrould speedily 
be followed by a funcml Cypress garlands wore earned at 
funerals tlic name of the tree is said to lie domed from p)pina 
(comp note, ll Pen^ 35) 

S3 Once had, etc. Site had aheady had a son, afterwards the 
sivth Marquis of Winchester 

24 To greet her of, etc , t c to salute or oongmtulnto her as 
the mother of a lo\ely son ‘ Of* tliii prqiontion is thus fre- 
quently used in Elizabethan English to indicate the circumstances 
of an action, and may he rendered by * concerning ’ or ‘about* 
or * on account of * Abbott, § 174 

26 coBs XiUdua. liudna wws the Bomon goddess w bo presided 
Q\cr child birth, her name denotes ‘thcbnnger to ligbt^ Com- 
pare Spenser, F Q H i , hu 

‘‘ And bode mo call Luema to be near 
Luema came a man-diild forth I biought ** 

28 AtropoB, etc , t e AtitSpos, one of the Pates, who cuts tlie 
thread of life, came instead of Luema sco notes. Arc 65 69, 
Lpe. 75 

30 at once, i c at one and the same time 
fruit and tree, child and mother 

31 hapless unfortunate TIio student should note hour words 

like hnppVi fortunatCi which strictly refer to a personas 

Imp, whether goc^ or bad, have been restricted to good hap in 
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sorroY\ * perfect* lias its onmnal sense of * complete,* ns in line 
73 of Cojnn^t jKf/eef is ificir imsox^ *’ 

*rG Weepty wept anothet foxm of the participle See note. 
L'Afkg joa 

Holieen, a mountain in Bocotta «acred fo the Muses the 
tears svept in Helicon are the elegiac aeries of the vniioua poets 
ulio Hmcntctl the death of the '>rarchiQncss , comp Lye 14. 
•• melodious Ic u ** 

37 And some flOTrers CUme Tiie constiuction is 'And hetc 
arc sonic flouers, etc The fouct and bays icfciiod to are the 
'ien>e» u niton bj Milton (and jierlnps b^^othei Cambndge men) 
The Came is the ijvtr Cam, see Lye 103 The bay oi laurel 
uas sacroil to Apollo, the god of i>ong 

GS For thy hearse, to strew the ways, t e to siren the uajs 
foi til} hcanfo 

'Hearse ’docs not hot e denote * tomb,’ as in line HI of Lyeida^, 
itmn} lie rendered 'bici * See note, Ly< 131 

GO Devoted to, dedicated to 

G1 bright Saint comp Lye 17S-1S1 

G2. much like to thee in story, uhosc stoiy closely resembles 
yours 

C3 ihir Byriiui shejdierdess an allusion to Radicl, tlie u ifo of 
Jacob and the mothci of Joseph Like the Marchioness, she 
died at the birth of her second child See (teuesH, x\i\ , x\\ , 
xxw 

6G served for her before Jacob soivcd Laban so\cn ^cars in 
order to obtain Ins daughter Rachel touifc, he uas, houo\ci, 
deceived intomaimng her siatcr Leah, and had to seiio other 
seacn >eais bcfoie ho Mas allowed to man) Rachel 

CS Tbrongh pangs fled to fhUcLty the pangs of cliild-birtli 
caused her death, and theicb) enabled hci to enter upon the joys 
ofhea\en Comp Sponsoi Q U i l\i 

" And ended all her moo in qnict death ** 

On this line Dnnstcr sa^s • * cannot too much admire the 
beauty of this line I Mush it had closed the poem, Mhich it 
M oiild have done with singular effect ’ 

72 Zdbe fortunes, etc , i e stmilai fortunes ma) make her soul 
acquainted Mith thoe 

73 With thee there dad, etc , i e Mith thee who in heaien ait 
clod in dazding splendour Sheen is cognate anth s7<oio comp 
CbmiK, 893 

74 Mardiioness and Queen are in apposition to iheCm 
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ON TIME 

This piece, probably wntten about the bemnning of IGSI, bears 
in Mill's draft the fol1o\iing title— On Time io he set on a 
Cloe! CMC It \ins formerlj a common practice io print on the 
faces of clocks such sentiments as fmpwtfaqii (time flics) 

1 enTiouB Time , comp Son xi 1, *'Timc, the subtle tliicf of 
jouth ” 

2 leaden stepping, tedious. An adiccU\o formed, as it nere, 
from a proMous compound noun “ leaden step Comp the form 
of the ad}CCti\o **i'ush> -fringed ” Com b90 

3 the heavy plummet’s pace A * plummet’ is a leaden 
weight the wonl is cognate with ’plumb* (Fr pfomh, lead) 
The poet lefers to the weights in a clock whidi descend vciy 
slowl} 

4 And glut thysdu; etc As in 1 9, Time is icprcscntcd as 
dc\onnngall the transitory vanities of tins world , aflcrwatds, 
only Eternity and all things trulj good s\ill remain 

9 when as cw is a conjunctional soflix. See note, On Shal 10 

12 individual, iniliMsible, uiFOpamhlc Tins is the sense of 
the Latin tudnidum it is frequent in Milton See Par Lo^U 
iv 486, ” an \ndivid}wl solace 

14 sincerely, perfectly , see Com 454, *’ When a soul is found 
sinccrefy so,” etc 

18 happy making sight “the plain English of 1»eahfic nsion ” 
(Newton) Tlie phrase ’to whose Imppy-making sight* depends 
on ’dimb ’ Comp Par Loct^ i 

20 qpit, freed from all this earthly grossness The word is 
onginnlly an adjectisc and is so nscu hero from it comes the 
\etb ‘to quit’s: to be or freed 

21 Attired, crow ned Tlio head dresses of Elizabethan ladies 
were called ‘ attires,' and to attm onesdf was to puton the head 
dress see note, Lye 146 

22 l^ose who eternal life arc said to tnnmpli over 
i^tu. Chance, and lime Compare Par Lo$t^ iu 33$ 
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titlcH nro ItAlMU nntl m«i 3 bo tranfilntcd ‘elio cbocrfitl 
tn\n ” and * tho thauj;}ilfnl Tnnn ’ Milton proinblv cliosc tlie 
%iOnU no* w> niucli Wuiu^c llie\ oxactl) cxpri^^scd the clinrac 

of the tno men npreM>nfe<I oa 1>ccau&c tho^ ncrc less 
lihfl^ to Ifil to nu<tonc(ption of his iiicaniiij* limn tlic words 
* Mirth * nnil • >io]nnchoh * Alln^ro conus from L*it a/aerr, 
fnim which wo h*i\c the word ^alncnl}^* niul (hero is an 
nir of tnshiic^s pcr\nding the whole poem so called, 
the ininement «o\cr flame nc Im\o, ** Jfn^tr thee, njinph,” 
« tc ft 1 2*1 * 0«mc, ind trip ii, * 1 , ** /« ha^tc her Imw cr slie 

Icftxis,** I 87, ‘‘Out of doors hc^inos” 1 113, and in many 
other w A} H nniimitiuu and huo^anc^ are indiuited The whole 
piece, toil, IS full of Mwiiid, from the morning M>ug of the Inik to 
the whimpering winds of cicning, and from the timr^ bolls of 
till upland hninhds to the Inis^ hum of mui m towered cities 
So far. at an> raUt the title L'JUnfro is not at xaiinnco with 
the loiet s iMCsining 

Ptn*fra<n from the Ktme root as ;>r»x,tr, nxotds the association 
of ill Imnitmr which Imlongcil to the word ^Molaiichol},’ though 
the Italian xxord ^KnMrro me.vns *au\iouH * nr * full of tare ’ II 
1Vnrem«o, howcxci, is not full of care, his iinml is tianqml 
and contemplativL, and, like the ancient Greek philosopher, he 
h*i5 Ir imcd to Ih able to i ndiin* hiK own conquti} Solitude is 
to Inm thf nurse of Conloinplation There is thcicfoic less 
rapidit} and eontiiiiiltj of tnoxcinciit, and fcwci sounds in the 
ren^romo than in the Mfrtfro excr^thing m it moxca more 
sloul} and iimctl} 

Tlic two ]Hkiiis ire comnsiiion pieces, and the student must 
slud^ them touethor iti onier to oliserxo how fai the one is the 
complement, nt her than the conti'aM, of the other Tlie subjoined 
annljms m ly Scn*c to soinu evtcni ns a guide , it cannot, hoxr* 
cxer, obMato the necessity for careful siudx of tho means 1^ 
whtcJi the poet cflicts hiB piir|)Osc in Ctich piece The two 
pieces may be xiewcd ns pictures of two moods of ^(iltoii's own 
mind — the mind of a young and high >«ulcd siudent open to all 
the iniprossioiis of iiatuie They nro dcscnbcd by Woidsworth 
(/’rr/hfv, 1SI«7) ns idylls in which tho appearances of external 
iiatnrc are gix on in eoi^unrhon tnth tlio clianctcr and sentiments 
of tho oliscnei Tliey arc not mere descriptions of any scene or 
scenes that notually camu under Miltoirs though iiioro is no 
doubt that tho scenery round Horton has left its traces upon the 
pictures Each records the cx ents of an ideal day of tw enty •four 
hours^beginnmg in i/Allcffro w ith tho song of the lark and in II 
PenHroifo w ith tuat of the nightingale It is impossible to say 
witli certainty which xros xrritten first, but there can bo no 
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hesitation in saving that II Ponscroso is a man much more after 
AIilton*8 oun heart than L*AllcgrO| i c ho represents a much 
more chivracteiistic mood of Milton's ininA, and the moxij ways 
m which this preference 1 meals itself should not fail to attract 
the student s notice 


ANALYSIS 


L’AixroKO 

1 *IiO*ithcd Melmchdiy' hanl«hcd 
fromL Allegro > pre^teneo 

(а) Her porentago mted 

(б) Her lit abedo described 1 10 


In Pfksehoso 

] '^nin deluding Joys* bemtdied 
from II Fonftoroso s presence 
(a) Their parentoLO stated 
(6} Tlieir ut al^o described 1 1D 


S Welcome to 'beartsnsing Mirth S WelcometoMUIuestMclsndiol/ 
(a) Her dcserlpUon (a) Uer dci>erhition 

Her psnmtsgc 1121 (&) Ilcr pmutage 1130 


S Mirth's compsnions 25 40 1 Mc1siichol> s coaipsiilons. Sl-W 


4 ncasmis o! the Morning 
fo) The larks song 
(5) Othcrsightsoudsoundsof the 
glorious sunrise (Allegro bo 
Ing not iinjcrn and out o/ 
doors) 41 iA 


4 rieisurcs of Uio Fvening 

(a) Tho nightlngalo s song 

(b) Other sij^hta and sounds of the 

moonlit evening (PensenMo 
bcini, unMen and I out ^ 
doort, then Ik m-dmri; DOet 


5 Flossurcs of tlio bright Koon das 
ind Afternoon 
fa) The iandscapt 
(b) Country employnicnts and 
enjoyments CO 00 


5 Flcsatirts of the * Midnight hour^ 
fa) The studs of Fhilmcudij 
(bjThe atndi of Tragedy snd 
otlicr porioiis literature 

85120 


0 


Social pleasures of the Evening- 
tales told bj tho fireside 

100 lie 


b 


lionch ideasures of the storm) 
Morning 121 ISO 


7 Pleasures of tho Midnight hour, 7 
trbife efbera stem 
(®)2h®*«a^ng w old Itomancos. 

(6) The reading of Comedy 


Pleasures of the 'flaring” boon 
do) (but onlv in the idiade), 
Kntu fteep eomff 131 Iw 


117181 


8 Music lulls him to sleep 

(a) ^emiuic suited to his mood. 

(b) Moltingmusie associated with 

sa eet thoughts 135 150 


8 Music wakes him from Bleep 

(a) The music suited to his mood 

(b) Tho'pealingonrm'associatod 

with tho 'stuwons clolrtcr * 
151180 
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3 Heaeo ndvcrhs, tthcn thus ««ed to convey a command, 
ha\e the meinuig of a whole sentence, tq hcncesgo hence* 
compare the iniTCntirc iiso of nway • up ' do^vm ' etc ‘ Hence' 
represents an A S. %\onl Acon-im, where the suflix denotes 
*from’, «ce note on ./rcnrfrt, S 

loathed s loathsome, hateful , the mljccthul use of the past 
participle is frequent m Slilfon, and in Elisibctlnn Englisn it 
couvevotl meanings now generally expressed by adjectives inth 
sndi terminations as -fli/e, -some, Jttl^ etc , see note on 1 40 
Contrast the epithet here apphed to Mcldnchoh* with that used 
in // Pen^ao o, 12 

2. Hn\*ing personified IMcInncliol} Milton turns to ancient 
ma'ihologt to hml a parentage fo' hci He makes her the 
dajightct:jDtJ7mlit, for * melanciiol^ ' means literally * black bile,* 
timt humonr ol the bodj winch w as fonnerl 3 * supposed to bo the 
cause of loir spirits; in Rniton*s «ina/omf/ o/ Melancholy/ wo 
read **lhc night and daikncss makes men sad, the like do all 
subterranean \aults dark houses in ernes and rocks desert 
places cause melancholy in an instant ’ Slclancholy beuin thus 
associated writh darkness, it was natural tint jNIilton should 
make her thej:>fis]mng of * blackest Slidnight,* But m classical 
raythoIog> (Kjx) Ai^it is the wife of Prebu^or Darkness, and 
their chiidrcn^^ «Ether ^ki) and HemSfa (Day) Chiton dis 
regards tins ictaXionslup, aucl nghtlj feels that ho ma} alter the 
ancient talcs to suit his owoi purpose what can bo more natural, 
ilicreforc, than to justif} the epithet * loathed ’ by makiug hlclon- 
chol} the ofTspnng of the loathsome monster Ccibcnia^ Tohaic 
denied her from ^ight and Darkness would mcrel^aic intensi- 
fied the notion of blackness, and w onid not has c imphcd anything 
ncccssanh abhorrent 

C^ems wras the dog that guarded the gates of Hell, usually 
desen!^ as a i»o nstcu,ujdi^ABec heads, luiJi-tlio tail of a 
scip ent, and antli serpents round Ins xicdk 

3 Stygian cave the den of Cerberus was on the fuithcr bank 
of the mcr S^x, «it the snot where the snxuts of the dead were / 
landed bj Cliaron Yirgil m .-ten ii niaKOs Charon say 

'^This Is the pi icc for the shadows, for Sleep and slumbci ousXight, 

The bodies of the living may not lie femed in my St^'gian bark ” 

1 Tile Styx, literally *1110 abliorred,* was the chief mcr of the 
I lower world, around which it flowed seicn times To swear by 
&t;^x was regarded as the most soicnm of oaths 

ibrlom, dcsol ite now used onl> mi an adjective This is the 
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post participle of the old \crbybr/eo^c7iy to lo^c utterly, the 
piefix^r has au mtensue force, as inybrnrcar 
4 ’Alongst, Goinmon in poetry for 'amongst,’ as '’midst’ for 
'amidst ’ 'A’ is a prefix = in, *md 'amongst' is litcrall} 'in a 
crowd,* as 'amidst* is 'in the middle ’ Ihc ndiasrbs in sf, os 
amonq^tt anudif, ir/nht, arc dcnNcd from obsolete forms m s, as 
amon^es, atmdd&i, trAi/cir, which again come from the ongtnal 
ad\erbs amonr;, amief, le/nlc 

horrid shapes, etc Burton, in Anaf or Jfei , associates 
* terrors and afihghts ’ with melancholy * Sliapc ' m*iy bo used 
here m the sense of Lat nm^ra, a mpm fdm pi> nr uluft df^yry a 
departed spirit Comp II Prnjt 6 'liiiholy * » impure. 

oTSme uncouth cell, t c some unknonn and horrible abode 
Rawcally, 'uncouth* means 'unknouii' AS Tin, not, nnd 
CMffl the past participle of cunnan, to know Its sccondon 
mining is ‘ungnceEnf* or 'ugly,* and m all tho eases in niucb 
Auiton uses this uord it seems probable that he lias taken 
imiantage both of its primary and its latei sen^ sec Lve 186, 
Far Losff ii 827, ^ 93 vi 302. In early English 'couth* 
occurs as a present, a m'st and a participle, and it still survi\cs 
intheuora could and in tlie Scotch 'tinco*=sstniigc Similar 
changes of mcanmg ha\e occurred to the uords 'quamt,* ‘bar- 
Damns, outlandm,* etc , because tliat winch is unfamiliar is 
apt to be regarded unfaaonmbly 
The word ‘cell* is used in a similar connection m // Fctif 109 
6 “Where Darkness covcis the whole i 


j , "V iiuiuu ns lii jui JIB wuics 

Dmkness is heto peraonifi^ «o that •in' does nofStana for 
Jnnd, if tho word ‘hrooiling’ » to Tw token 
•h?, ' ^Tir® “'“"W existed ‘her* to bl used instead of 
of tl» “’T’wnation probably is that Milton makes Darkness 

m 3 ^®^'“ ‘bnjoding’ is not 

imrf 7 in the fdllovnng passage tho 

wnrd seems to partake of both meanuigs — * 

TT„ I , .. /‘On the naleia calm 

“?«“*« >>”4 of God oAspraad, 

And vital airtae infused **— Par iort, vu 31S 

18 to obtain vengeani*^ “'®' ^®™® 

lealon^^sn^Mon ” x’c*y properlj associated witli 
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rcg-inlihl a bird of evil omen nnd of prophetic pow er«i Shclloj , 
in Jc?onni^ speiks of the **obsscciic m\rii ** In Mai tone’s Jctcc 
<lf J/o//a MO read— 

** Like the ^ct nrc^nging ra\on tlmi tolh 
1 bo sick nmirs passjiort in hci hollon beak ” , 
and in Jfoo/wA. i 4 — 

**Thc ni\en w hoarse 

Tliat Cloaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Umlorinj hatticmonts " 

dniin'i tadioallj = oi rr*soiin<la, nppliorl by l^lilton to 
the strong notea of the ni%cnr aa In Slmkcapcaio to the noise of 
n tompeat Wehcir thia fearful tcni]icat M/iy,” Bich //, II i 
Comp •nnpap’l 114 

S Tboro, I in the **nncnuth cell”; nn mUcib dcpcmlinc on 
rfirr//, line 10 

obem slxadOB, ahaden ns hinck as* e/#oiiy, i c. total d nrkiicaa 
^ KImhi * la the adicctual fonu, * liehcn ’ in Spenaer ~li!l)oin 
la a kind of uood h> called on account of ilb haidnoss (ITcb chen^ 
a iitonc)* and oa it la uaiially bluk, the name lina come to be 
itscrl as a S 3 non} m lioth for Imnincaa and blackiiesa 

2ov^owcd,mjiTli*iiicingor fhi*e4atcning* comp Jl Pen/f 5S 
A pcr*dn^winr‘promihchi broM is called ^bcclle bioncd/ le 
*a\ith biting bronsp’ brons nhich project like an upper jan. 

9 raeKCd* Milton renrcacnla Melancholy Mith hei hair dt- 
shei cllcdt find her fit aboao ninongbl t ugged and diaordci cd i ocks 
In the English Bible * raeged ’ occura in the sense of * nigged’ 
Jmiah. II 21 

10 In da^ Cimmerian desortp i r. in aomo dcscit shrouded 
in Citnnu^nan darkness. ** In the Od} aso} the Cimmerians meat 
jienpIcdMcIlinglioyond the ocean stream m jul ond of ncrp e timl 
ilarKnofifr> afieninrdB the name nns m\cn to nTpooplSiiT 
region of tlie Black Sea (m hence Cnmca) ” (^losson ) The 

S hmae '*Cimmenan darkness” is common in English poctiy^ and 
IiUon can harrll} lie nccnsctl of taiitolog} in sxieiiking of a 
**d irk Ciimiicnan desert” he intensifies the notion of daikncss 
Tlio btiulent shmild note b} m hat tneana, in the first ten lines 
of the potnip Milton creates so icpiignant a piciinc of Melancholy 
that the rcadci turns Mitli rebel and delight to the icxuoscnta- 
iion of Mirth m hieh follow s these means at o — 

1 Accumulation of words con\ eying nsaocmtions of hoiior,T 
c q blackest Midnighty care forlomi slincksi etc \ 
2 Imager} that intensifies the honor of the picture, cq t 
Stygian ca^c, brooding Datknoss, etc t 

Irrcgnlat ineti e, the i est of the poem being in octosyllabic ’ 
couplets whoso tiipping sweetness pleases the cai after r 
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tho xonghor cadcnco of lines 1-10 The soparatonoss o! 
these lines 18 further inaikcd (lioth in l/AUrqro and It 
Pcnscroso) by tho peculiar arFaugement of the rhymes 
the formula is ahbaeddeee 


1 1 fair and tree both adjccin cs oi o frcqucntlv found together 
in English poetry to denote b(riuty.nnd^graccfufnc«s«jnjaxunan 
We find in Chaucer's Kntqhfc^ Talc Of ^hyre young Venus, 
fresh and fre^” , and the uoids occur in the same sense e\on 
befero Gh inccr's tune Tcnn\son applies them to a man comp 
Lord of Burleigh, fair and ucc '' 


A 


12 ydept, named past participle of Uio aerb * to dope,' from 
« S chpiaUf to call In English the post participle of all \crbs 
of the strong conjugation vms orimnall^ fotoned 1^* the miffla tn 
and the prefix qe The sufiix cn lias non disappcaicd in nian^ 
cases and the prefix qe in all Tlio y in •yclept* is a coimp 
tion of ge, os m yfallcn, yfomido, jeo, jlcnt, ^shapo, 3 *aviiUcn, 
aU of uhich arc found in Chaucer The y also look tho form t in 
pirly English, imakcd, ispokcu, iknoucn, etc Shakespeare 
has ydept, yclad, etc. hlilton m one case prefixes y to a present 
partioiplc See note on On ShaLettpt arc, 4 

Buphroirao (the hght hearted one), one of tho three Graces 
others being Aglaia (tho bright one) 
and ^alia (l^ blooming one) Tlioy u«io reprosented ns 
daughtcra of Zeus, and as tlic goddesses ulio purified and 
enhanced aU the mnocent pleasures of life Milton desires to 
signify their BCTaico to man more clcaili by giMug them anothci 
gim^logy , he suggests tiro altematncs, ana himself prefers the 

oflspung of Venus (lo\c) and 

goddew of the morning) From these patents 
¥ 5 °**®*" ™ raontli of May, te »it is the 
nioming tlial best produces Chcci- 

TPine “®™®* t*>o ivy '‘'as sacred to Biccluis, tlie god of 

la the construction here, theio hemg no 
preceding whether* answering to ‘wliether* m thni ®tlic 
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meaning la, < irAe/Ao lo\oly Venus boro tlicej oi wJieiha tbe 
fiolic uindf'ctc 

some Sager sing, 7 e. some poets ha^o more uiscly mitten 
Poets arc often called * singers/ but it is not known to what 
poets Milton can bo referring piobably ho incioly diose this 
way of modestly recommending his own a low 

IS frolic wrindj i c frolicsome wind The word *frolic’ is 
now used only os a noun and a \eib, iic\cr ns an adjective 
Yet lU* original uso in English is adjectival, and its form is that 
of an adjective it is radically the same as the Uermari Jiohhdi^ 
so that he in froltc coiieqiondb exactly to the sitihx fy ui decml^, 
qha^tbf^ etc the end of the seventeenth centuty it came to be 
used as a noun, and its attnbntivc sense being foigottoi, a nevv 
adjective was formed— frolicsome, from whicli again came anowr 
nonn— fiobcsoincncss In Comus o9 xt is used as an adjective 
* npe»iiidfiohc.”’ 

breathes the spring tliis transitive use of the \cib is fro 
qnent in Alilton, with such objects as * odours/ 'flowers/ ‘smollj’ctc 

19 zephyr, tlifi.pcr spmfic at_ion oL4 he pleasant W est viind m 
Pai £oif , v“ lb, he lb rcpr^cnied as viooing J^lora^ 

•'With v*oico 

Mild os when Zei^iyrus on Flora hieathcit " 

20 'As* hero introduces a clause of time 'Once* docs not 
here denote 'on a single occasion* as opposed to the adverb 
•often,* bnt 'at a formei tune,* os m the phrase '0000 upon a 
time*(Lat ohm) 

a-»Haying, onioyin g the ^rts .suitable io-May Comp 
the song of Aiironi, Zephyr ouS hloia in The Penates of Jonson — 

••See, see, 0 SCO who hero is come o-niaying '*’ etc 
To which Afay answeis 

•• All this and more than I have gift of saying 
May vows, so you will oft come heic a maying ** 

Also sec 8onq on htaq 2fomtnqi 5 

Even in ancient times Uieio were hlay sports, when the 
Roman youtli engaged in danemgand singing 111 honour of Flora, 
tlio ^dcss of fruits and flowers Formcily thioughout England 
the ^01 ts and customs connected v\ith May day were ohson^ed 
with the greatest rest 

• A-Ma^iug’ s on Maying in 0 E wiitors after the Norman 
Conquest the verbal noun with the piepoation •on* was used 
after v'crbs of motion, eg 'ho wente on hunting ’ , oftei w ards on 
was corrupted into a •hlaying’ is, therefore, not a participle 
used as a noun, but the v^crbal noun or gerund The participle 
originally ended in ende or tnde and the noun in ung, but both 
novv end in my, and hence they are often confused 
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21 Tbete, %e >\here Zcplnr met Aurora an ad%crb modi- 
fying ‘filled’ Tbenom to ' filled’ is *\nnd/ Luc 18 

22 fireA blown is compounded of a participle and a simple 
ad\erb| ‘fresh ’ being c(|nal to ‘ freshfy ’ the common adverbial 
sufiix m Anglo Sa\on nvns e, the omission of ulncb bos reduced 
manyad\crhs to the same form as the tidjcctncs from which 
they were domed Sec note, 11 Pens 66 

roses washed in dew i similar phra«;c occurs in Shake- 
speare— 

“ I ’ll say she looks as dear 
As morning roses nci\ly washed m dew ” 

TamtnfiqffhtShctL^u 1 178 

Comp also — 

“Her lips like roses n\crwasht with dtw ’’-—Greene, A^catfier 

24 hnzom, Incfy The spelling of this wokI disguises its 
onj^ , it IB hncl 9onic, which arose out of the A S boChUtn or 
ftnAsunts: * easily bowed,’ ‘flexible’ (AS bn^an, to bow, and 
the suffix sum, ‘ like/ as m ‘ darksome,* etc ) So that the word 
nrat meant ‘pliable,* then ‘ obedient,’ then ‘good humonred’or 

li\elj, andniinU> ‘handsome ’ It is now used ordinarily of the 
handsomeness of stout persons In its priniaiy sense it wras 
implied to imrcsistmg substances, tq “the buxom air” {Pw 
H 842), and the transition to the sense of ‘ol^dicnt’is 
a natural one comp Spenser tt P Q m 4— 

“ great compassion of their sorrow, bid 
His mighty waters to them huxomt be ” 

In Shakespeare’s Per x 1 wc find— 

“A female heir 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face ” , 
and Milton seems to lin\ c recollected this passage* 

debi^, elegant, courteous this nord, nhen broken 


* = IS from.Lat >n«r, good. "and 
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S!o Nymph, maidmi the >^ord denotes literally *a bnde * In 
Greek m) tholog\ tlio goddesses haunting mounttuns, i^oods, and 
streams were called nymphs , see line 36 

hiinsr hero golems the follouing Moids — Jest, Jollity, 
quips, cranks, miles, nods, becks, smiles, Sport, and Laught^, all 
of mhicli arc the names of 3klirtli’s companions They are ner-. 
Bonifications of tlm attributes of happy yputii.. 

26 Jollit y, fiom the adjecine ‘jolly,’ l ight -hearted its 
onmnarSraso is ‘ festiMt^ ’ It is not et^mologicatiy coxmected 
m itli * jovialify ’ (from Jo\ e, the joj ful planet), though its mean- 
ing 18 similar See note, Son i 3 

27 Qi rips 8ham _saving8.^mittY^est3 Compare “This mas a 
good quip that liC im\ e unto the J ewes ” (Zaftmer) The m ord is 
radically connected mitli whijh * that mrliich is moved smartly,* 
and a diminutive from it is quibble 

* g turn sjolrot ' Crank ’ is hterolly a crook or 
bend , henc^io'^vSfd is applied to an iron rod bent into a ii^t 
angle os m machmeiy, ann to a form of speech m mhich mords 
arc tmisted am ay from their oidinary mcaniim Shakespeaie 
uses *ciank* in the sense of a m*mdmg passage, i 1 141, and 
(as a Acrb) = to mind about, i ffen Iv i 98 , and Milton has, 
“ To show us the ma^^ of the Loid, straieht and faithful as they 
are, not full of craaiU and contradictions ” Whenever language 
18 ^torted or used equnocal]3 mo hu\e a cmnL m the sense of 
the above passage 

w anton wttesi pl ayfu l t ncks ' Wile ’ is leally the same 
mord as ^ ^Ue,* mmeh uTEarlier English was mntten ‘ mlc * 
Conmare mmrd and guard, rni^ and giuse, marden and CTaroian , 
the forms m * gu * m cre introduced into Eluglish tho Normans 

28 Nods axid becdcs, s igns made with J he head ai^ ^ finger 
The m ord ' beck * is genially applied to signs made in either" of 
these ma>B, thou^ l^Iilton here wtingiusheB them , it is a mere 
contraction of ‘beckon,* to make a sign to, cognate mith ‘beacon * 

wxeottitdreinileB, so called because, in tho act of smiling or 
laughing, tho features are mTcathod or puckered A m*reath is 
hterally that m Inch is * writhed * or tmisted Compare ‘ m nnkled 
care,*l 31 

29 This hne and tho neid* ore attnbutn c to ‘ smiles * ‘ Such * 
qualifies ‘ smdes,* and the clause introduced b}' ‘ as * is relative 
An after such is generally regarded as a relative pronoun Milton 
18 fond of this construction , sec hncs 129, 138, 148 

Hebe’s dheek Hobo, m dassical mythologj, mas the» 
goddess of youth, m ho mmitcd upon the gods and filled their cups* 
mith nectar I^ter traditions icprescnt her as a divimf^ mho' 
had pom er to restore youth to tho aged Compare Comw 290 « 
“ As smooth as Hehom their unrazored bps ** 
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1 *""*^ *" 'iHnplcs ' * Dimple • » 
w . b,»i„ ™„t j™u, at bS ‘ 

» >- 1, iK, m™, ,.u,^;‘tS4"Srff 

32 Laughter, 
popular lane 


igbter, hero Bind to ho holding his sides insl ns in 

1180 of * 1 # • Ta nvd*. ®“*wng to tho inciiiiing of tlir \Grb Tjiia 

■pearo Ims to fight*it^SMTkit”pB\ ^‘**{“1*®^'®" «ntcni , Shako 
Abbott SBBBcstsf tho nrSK™,. *'* J **'* ‘1“"®® ®^® » ^horo (ns 

object in miid of tlTpe^n ™£n ®^“ttnS 

ns qnecn it, foot it, saint other coses, snim 

« 11? ■*“ ““* •'» ‘° 
tastic’“hSa5?^*danSSff ita®mm° (or fool) is called ‘fan 
full of fancy’ ‘Pantasbc**1a”Ji^"*®"*i’ “*? “"“strained or 
grotesquo’ or * capricious ’blit only in tho sense of 

bnlton /ana/ and Janiaai fuliioh 11 *“"o of Slinkcsiicaro and 

InA net been “™® ““^d) 

had mendybeen naamn^^ '*“ 1 "*'^,"' ®'®"** ***"*> 

qpearo os ' fantastic ” ‘ To^nn f bn 1 1 ’®. ‘l®®®«’>®d by Shako 
ordmanly used as-‘*tlf fnidaslio too’ is a 
144,00- “ bght fantastic roun^” Compare Cbinm, 

toJ® ?S " T** 

wuse of Melancholy «^he is te **®rtj os a 

" woiintoiB njmph, 

'JtiSm®'™ owount of security aBainrf^®®‘'®“*®^*'®‘*'P®®®®®®“ 
non hero is tho'^loro'J!M.i!‘l?”®“ oppression, 
Cowper’s Imes— ““ “'^® “* “herty more keen Comp 

^oS^&Vbisti®*' 

And Wordmi orth— ® ^ perfnmo ," 

" «‘® «®. 

^ both from ago to a^hm? ' ®*®® » 

37 due 

37 due see note on /Z Peas 155 ’ «•« 
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3S crew, formorl} spelt cmc, is common as a soa term (bemg 
applied to the compuiy of sailors on a ship) , and, like manj other 
sea terms in Engush, is of Scandmavian oricin Its onginal 
sense IS * a company * and it is used hero h} Milton m this unre- 
stneted sense The 'word is common in his poems, hut in eiery 
other ease he uses it m a bad sense, apphing it to onl spints or 
hateful things * To admit of’ is * to make a member of ^ 

39 her, f c Libeitj 

40 unreproved pleasures ficee, frcc^d^jnnocent^leasnrcs 
This IS a faionnte anangement of uords in Milton — a noun 
betueen tuo adjectix cs it gcneralh implies that the final 
adjectue qualifies the idea conieicd b^ the first adjective and 
noun together, comp **hazel<^5csgrceiP’i/vc 42,also *’natnc 
uood notes uild,” L 134 unTcproicdsunreproiablo, comp 
*un> allied’ for *mvaluablc’ in Milton’s Lines On iSkAalesprore^ 
il In Shakespeare ue find ‘unaioided’ for ’una^oldablc,’ 

* imagined’ for ^imamnablc,’ * unnumbered ’ foi * innumerable,’ 
etc (see Abbott’s iSAcS Orei}Rfna},§373) Tlie passive rarhciple 
is often used to signify, not Uiat uhich tens and is, out that 
uliich tras and therefore can be hatafta ) In much the same 
uay uo still speak of ’an untamed ste^,’ ’an unconquered 
arm^,* ^a dreaded sound ’ Sec also note, Xv/c 170 

41 TO hear, like ’to live ’ml 38, is an infinitne of purpose 
dependent upon the ^erb ' admit ’ 

42 startle is an lufin dependent, alongu ith ’ begm,’ upon ’ to 

hear ’ Warton notes that there is a peculiar propriety m ’startle,’ 
the lark's is a sudden shnll burst of song uhich is often heard 
just before sunrise and may therefore he said to s care aira y 
the darkness Comp Par Seg ii 279 ’ 

43 vratOh-tower the la rk sings hi^i^np.m the air, so lugh 
that, i ho ngh it may be'^Blling one’s ears intlT its mdody, it is 
olfcm mpossiblo to see the songster ^ Hence Shako^care i^eaks 
of -it as smging ”at heaven’s gate,” and Shelley likens it ton 
” high-born maiden in a palace toucr ” 

44 dappled, i c. lia\ing.thc..8Lv coicrcd uith small grey f- 
clouds literally, it means ’ marked u*iih small or liollous, 

it has no connection inth dab See note on 1 30 * Till ’ here 

mtiodnccs a clause in themdicati\c , m line 99 thc^erb is in the 
snbjnnctii e mood see note on 11 Pens 44 

45 Then to come, etc dependent, like ’startle,’ upon the 
verb ’to hear’ m 1 41 It rmers to the lark irhidi is, at day- 
break, to appear at L’AUegro’s u indow to hid him good morning 
This 18 a fancy frequent m poetry — ^that the morning song of birds 
is a friendly greeting to those who hear them The only diffi- 
culties connected \nfli this mtciprctaiion are (1) that in making 
the lark alight at the ivmdou* of a human dwoUmg Mdton seems 
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to bo forgetful of a lark’s habits , the onlinan poetical conceit 
I docs not apply to tins bird, uhidi does not seek man’s companyj 
and IS a **lnrd of the Mildcmcss” (2) tliat tho verb Mioar’ is 
usually followed by an infinite o without *to,’ sihereas in tins 
case 'to come’ is used Tlicsc diflicultiGs disappear if sio re 
member that Milton’s lefcrcnccs to nature arc not alu a} s strictly 
accurate (sec notes passim ) , and that ' to come ' follows at some 
distance fioin 'hear,’ thus rendenng tho introduction of *to’ 
neccssan as a sim of tho uifinitii o 
Pi of Masson, Tiou e\ oi , rejects this \ icu as nonsense he sa^ s 
“Tlic uords ‘ Then to come’ in line 45 refer back to, and depend 
UTOn, tho previous nords • Virth^ admtt me* of line 38 ” On 
this viou, it 18 not tho lark, but f/AtUgro himself, that comes to 
hw own u indow and Inds his friends good morning tlliiB avoids 
the two difficulties abo^o noticed, but raises others The ques- 
tion IB referred to hero merely because, in order to appreemto tlio 
argnments, the student must thoroughly master tho wntax 
of Imcs 37 18 


45 to spite of sorrow, ? c in order to s/wto or dofyjsonxm 
Spite IS a contracted fonn of 'despite,’ and is cognate with 
^piso This IS a peculiar use of the phroso ‘in spite of’* 
oramanly, wlicn a person is said to do something in spite of 
rorrow, it 18 implica tliat ho did it althottgh he iea 9 *^orrow/vt 
ob\ umsiy not the mcanmg m this passage, for there » no 
Botrou m tho heart of tho lark (or of L’Allegro Wself) 

40 hid see note on Lge 22 

Etymologically 'eglantine* denotes 
(Ft ai7iiiffe, a needle), but since Jlilton has 
SreEfn-**® nhich 18 commonly identified with 

It IS fttiwA ® eglimtino • U istcd ’ (n hicli it is not), 

Dto^^ 1 )!? honoysnckle ‘ Twisted ’ may 

properly bo applied to creepmg or chmhuig plants 

“ universally associated 
2 liS afiUon speaks of tins bird as scattering 

we h“ darkness by his crowing So in Shakespeare 

cock ermr “^2^ ^ w® ®'^P®™tition that spints %ani8liod at 
2 iKf 2 times the cook was ^cred to Apollo, 

Eas^ proverb announced simnse Comp tho 
can diSD^^ ^ ^ pei'sox^ intimate that tho speaker 

B pZSf ' may be taken as qualifying ‘ rear ’ so w o 

rts oloae and sSSrf vS“®^® “ distmot from 
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52 Stoutly struts Ills dames Uefore, u alks with conscious pnde 
i n front o fjtJi&Jiens^ In Latin we find the cock descnbed nd the"'* 
qmvsrixomSf pugnacious foul Cowper spcohs of the ‘wonted 
strut’ of the cock ' Before,’ in this Imo, is a preposition govern 
mg * dames ’ ‘ dame ’ is fiom Lat domtna^ a lady 

The bfdd st^ of the cock is well expressed the rhythm of 
this Ime in contrast uith that of the preceding one « 

53 listening this word refers to VAlleq}o himself it intro- 
duces another of Ins *imreproved pleasures’ of the morning 
The word ‘oft’ shous that the poet is not icconnting the plea- 
sures of one partieulai inornmg, but morning pleasures in general 

54 ‘The sounds made by the barking hounds and the hunts- 
man’s hoin jcyfuUy awaken the momvag ’ Similarly m Gray’s 
Meffy the cock-crou and the “ echomg horn ” are both referred 
to as morning soimds Gxay was (as Lowell notes) greatly m- 
fluenced by a study of Milton’s poetiy 

dbeexly, cheeiily or cheerfully in the phiase ‘be of good 
cheer,’ wo see the pnmary sense of the wora ‘ cheei,’ whi3i is 
from a Pirench 'wora meaning ‘the face ’ A blight face is the 
index of a cheerful spint 

55 hoar This may imply tliat the lull appears gray through 
the haze of distance, or, more literally, that it is u lute u ith frost ^ 
or rune, the hunters being astir before the using sun has melted 
the frozen dew (hoar-fiost) In Arc 98 Milton applies ‘hoar ’ to 

a moimtam m the more usual sense of ‘old’ comp ‘hoaiy- 
hea^d ’ 

56 high wood, because on the side of a lull ‘Echoing’ heie 
qualifies ‘ hounds and horn ’ 

shzilL 111 modern English the use of adjectnal forms as 
adverbs is common , m many cases th^ represent the old adverb 
endmg m -e (see note on 1 22) It must not be sumosed, hoiv- 
e^er, tliat where\er an a^octno is used with a %crb its force is 
that of an adverb e q “through the high wood echomg sAriff,” 
oi “Hope sprmgs eUnuU m the human^reast ” Here it is not 
correct to say that ‘shrill’ merely means ‘sIuiU^,’ and ‘ctcnial’ 
means ‘ etcamally ’ , the adjectives ha\ o a distinct use in pomting 
to a qnahly of the agent latiiei than of the act 

57 Sometime, » e ‘for some time,’ or ‘at one time or other ’ 
The gemtiie form ‘sometimes’ has a different meaning-^ occa* 
BionaUy 

not unseen sec Analyse and note R Pens 65 , “ Happy 
men love witnesses of their joy , the splenetic Ioa e solitude ” 
Burton, in Anai qf JTef , says of the melancholy “They delight 
m floods and waters, desert places, to walk Hone in orcharos, 
gardens, pn\ate wal^,” cto 
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68 elms Warton notes that the tlm scons to ha^o ^en 
Milton’s fa\ounte tree, judgiiij, fioin tts frequent mention iwtli 
in his Litm anil English poems ITic sccnco >" the noighbonr 
hood of Horton may -iccoiint foi tins, though it must not l« 
supposed that Milton is in this poem dcscnhinganj actual swnc 
Mawon ^ys “ A vivit to Horton anj summer’s daj to stro ll 
among the mcadous and pollards hj the hanks of the sluggish 
Colne, whole Milton must base «>o often walked and mused, ma^ 
1)0 recommended to lo\ ers of Liter'll urc and of Liiglirii II1BI013 

59 1 his line IS dependent on * m iilking ' * right * is nn ad\ crli 
modifying the preposition •against* Comp ‘He cut 
throngh the cncinyy” *I hn\o got 5oVlhrongh mj work,* etc 

• Against* implies that L* Allegro is iivnlking mlh his face turned 
directly to the nsuig snn 

the eastern gate, a faiourito image In poctiy for that part 
of the sky from nhich the sun seems to muc In classical 
mytliolo^ the god of the sun uas represented as nding in a 
chanot through the hoa\ons from East to West, and 111 one of 
ins T/itin poems {Ulcq 111 ) Milton represents the sun ns the 

• light bnnging* kingi ithose homo is on the shores of the Ganges 
(1 c in the far East) Comp •• Hark, Inrk * the latk at UcaAcn’s 
pafe Bings,** Cumbcline H 111 

^ no beidns his state, hc,nns his stately. inarch 
/* • other go'll * in the wc«tt Comp Aye 81 , note 

61 amber light, amber coloured light noun need as ndjcctu c 

62 •The clouds (being) airaycd in numcious colours * Gram 
matically, • clouds ’ is hero used ahsolnt^l^ In Latin n noun or 
pronoun in tlic ablatn e along n ith a participle mob often used os 
a snbstitntc for a snbordinato clause, and Stilton is fond of this 
construction Here, lino 62 is an ndicrhial clause modifying 

• begins * In English, ilio noun is generally said to bo the 
nominative absolute, but in tlio case of pronouns, the formriious 
'whether the nom or ob] is used hlilton ii^cs both • comp 
“ //f m destroy od, for w horn all tins w as made,*' and *• Adam shall 
uio with her, I extinct ** Modem 'w liters prefer the nom case 
both foi nouns and pronouns In Anglo Sa\on the datno tins 
used 

llY^es here refers to dress, as wrhen w c speak of a servant's 
hxery Its pi unary sense was more general— -anything dfhtered 
or son ed ou^ whether clothes, food or money a peer w os c\ on 
said to ha\o Itiery of his feudal holdings from the king As the 
in^ of a senant is generally of some distinctnc colour, 
'jord to the many hued clouds It may also 
imply that the clouds, as servants, attend their master, the Sun, 
mins stately march 
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62 6iglit, a nearly obsolptoTiord^ arrayed comp UPens ISO 
It 18 a short form of dighitdi from'tlie ^eib *to ^ght* (A S 
dxhtm^ to set m order), 'ahidi, as Masson remarks, still sur- 
vives in the Scottish vrord dtehi^ to wipe oi clean 

65 blithe see note on 1 56 

67 tdls his tale-aconnts his sheep, in order tp^nd if^ony 
have gone aimssing _3niing the nig ht ' Tale'^s tlius used in 
tlie'sense of ‘that wlucb is Vo^cE or counted,' winch was one of its 
xneanmgs m Early Eng A S tahij a number Bi the Bible 
* tell’ and ‘tale’ are frequently* used in this sense, 6m x\ 5, 
jPsaf7n8^xu Lxod v 18 , and in the works of wntm nearly 
contemporary w ith Iklilton the woids ore used of the countmg of 
sheep 

, ‘To tell n tale’ may also mean ‘to relate a stoiy,’ and the 
shepherds may be supposed to sit and amuse themsehes with 
isimple narratn es But, as Milton in the pievious bnes refers to 
< such rural occupations as are suited to the early mommg, and 
represents each peison os engaged in some ordma^ duly, it 
seems likely that m this line also some piece of business is 
meant, and not a pastime Tlie morning hours oie not usually 
•'those devoted to ^ry-telling 

69 Stxai^t, straightway, immediately “There is, in my 

opinion, great beauty in this abiupt and raptuious stait of tlie 
poet’s imagination, as it is extremely well adapted to the sub 
]ect, and cames a i ery pietty allusion to those sudden gleams of 
^emal ddight wludi bicak in npon tlie mmd at tlie sight of a 
fineproqiect” (Thyor) See note, Omis Corner, u 10 v 

70 Whilst ^xt (ie the 030 ) measures the landscape round* 
swejms d^eLthe.surroun(bng scene Landscape, spelt^ hBlton 
ItCnSSkip^ wdneh resembles the A S form, Iwndmpe = ‘ land- 
shape,’ tlie aspect or general appcaiance of the country The 
word 18 honoured from the Butch pamters, who applied it to 
what we now call the 'baclgroxmd of a picture ‘Scape’ is 
radically the same as tlie suiBx •sJixp^ seen in ladyship, worslup, 
friendship, etc , wheic it series to form abstract nouns ‘Bound’ 
is on adverb modifymg ‘ measures,’ s^aiound 

71 Basset lawns, and fisllows grey ‘lawn’ is always used by 
jMdton to denote on open stretch of grassy ground, whereas in 
modem usage it is apphed to a smooth piece of grass-grown^ 
land in fiont cl a house Tlio oiigm of the word is dis^ted,' 
but it seems radically to denote ‘ a cleaxLspace , it is said to be 
cognate with llan used as a piofix m tlie names of ceilain Welsh 
towms, fq Llandaff, Llangollen Comp Lqc ‘Fallow’ 
bterally denotes ‘pale-colouied,* cq tawny or yellow hence 
appliea to land nlon gh cd bu t^iot Jxea rmg a crom asjt js,.Mie- 
mlLy--ol ajtnwnyLiioloui^and finaUytoall'^navEat has oeen 
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long left unsown and is theroforo gms9 grown It Is in this lost 
sense tliat AEiliou uses it, and as the word lias lost all signifi- 
cance of colom (when applied to land) ho ntlds the adjccUvo 
*giw* to lUstinguisU it nom those fields that aic * russet’ or 
reddish brown the former arc more distant, the lattei nearer 
at hand See note 1 55 

72 stray comp Lat irmrr, to wander 

73 HonntainSp along with Maw ns,’ * fallows,’ * meadows,’ 
brooks, and ‘ rixcrs’ is in apposition to ‘ new pleasures,’ 1 69 

<4 labouring blonds, so called because they linng fo rlh-^un 
and storms The imago of clouds icsting on ifio inounUiin-top is 
well expressed bj Shelley — 

“ I sift the snow on the mountains liolow , 

And their great pines gi o in aghast , 

And all the night 7t« niy piUow Wiifr, 

If hit I sleep in the arms of the blast ” 

^ The OfoHd 

1 ^ ‘ « Ptni •iO, ‘dm-nes tnm,’ 

student should note the prevailing position of 
7 ib etc Where rentreal is 

n®"n» aro pliccil tocothcr and 
the adjcctncs apart , so in L itin frequently 

hfcfl a ^ htomlly means ‘ a nnegnted 

fav MiSSn®’ “* Voetri .mdisapWd 

nre£weX? ?n « f ' ») It IS therefore 

StheSi L .t *P“^’ ‘daisies’, 

™«i u™® i »s ««i uttribiito of 'meadows' 

Comp piebald, apphed to animals 

/o Bosomed, embosomed 

'taimirndhSiiS? "•nlmlne to 

beauty see note on 2>ve )C6 

-Wlom 

the tail of the conSnllahm oftlfr composing 
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cillwl a • lode star,' n 'aonl vrhicli i«i \iscd mctaphoricilly in the 
s.\mc nay ns ‘cynosure’; comp “ Your eves are M 

X P i I 

nGlShhonxlsg ‘ncichhour’ is radicalh' ‘ncar*d\rcller* 
{.\ S. rraA-?i?/r) 

51 Hard near at h«ind ‘bv’r=along8ide an ad\erh 
modifying 'smokes*; ‘hnnl’ is an nd\erb of degree xnodifving 
• b>.' Comp the sense of • by * in the phrases c/oi?t ty, fast by, 
top^f a tktnq bv (t c aside) 

52 IVoia. a preposition mav, ns here, govern an adverbi*il 
phmse 

53 Where* in irhich cottage Coi^doxi, Thirsis Tbcstilis 
occur frcqnently in xiastoral poetry ns the n*une« of shephex^, 
and Pli\ui5 as the name of a female See Tirgils Isucohc^, 
Theoentns, Spender* etc. 

met ‘haMng met together, thev are seated at their 
sa\ouT^ dinner of J^rbs aiukother count 1 ^ dishe< 

^ m^sesj^ dishes .of food ‘Mess* origuiiUy meant some- 
thing on a table (Lat the ironl Ixcre has no 

connection mth ‘mess * a disordered imxturo, which is a variant 
of 

f S6 neat-handed ‘neat* is a kind of imnsfeired epithet, 
refemng not to the woman s hands bnt to the appearance of the 
food prepared her So a skilfnl car|^ter raa} be called 
‘ neatwiondcd, a good needlewoman ‘neat-BngcreJ,* etc. 

97 bower here refers to the cotraga A ‘bower is <ttnct]y 
something hMi/\ r dwellmg place* it came to be applied to the 
inner chamber occupied bv a ladj 

With Thestylis ‘with here means *ui compana with,* a 
woman being genc*nllv employed at hnncstrfiinc to assist in 
binding the com into sheaacs 

' Or Tlie constmction is ‘ Euher she leaves hei bow er to 
bind the sheaies, or {she goes) to the tanned haicock * Tins is 
ciidcnth the meaning, ‘she goes being imphctf m the previous 
\exb ‘Icaaes * This constmction, b> which two nouns or phrases 
are connected with one \erh which rcallv suits otilr one of them, 
is common in Milton, and is called ^sgma ^ 

^ earlier season because the hay liaraost is earlier than tlie 
graui*han«st 

^00 tanned haycoch a pile of dried hav Thewrord ‘cock* (by 
itself) means a ‘ smalPpile of hay * it is n Jicallj distintt from 
the word ‘ cock * in nn^ other sense 

mead meadow The form in -oir (comp arrow, sparrow, 
marrow sorrow ) is due to an A S suffix -ica 
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91 Boeure, free from care, not fcaiuig harm This ib tho 
pnmaxy sense of the word [Lnt bc (foi fnne) s= free fiom, cuva &= 
care] It thcrcfoie conesponds exactly to the English word 
* core less * It is used in this sense in tho Bible nnd in such 
passages os — 

** Man may stcurdy sm, but 9(iifdy nc\ cr ** 

In Latin is sometimes applied to that which frees from 

caio In modem English * secure’ meins 'safe/ actually fice 
from dinger « 


t 02 “ Milton again notes a paragraph in the poom, chinging 
tlie scene It is now post mid day and into the nffcnioon and 
^we ire imitcd to a rustic holidi} among the 'upland hamlets^ 
or little Milages among the slopes ' (Misson) 

upland hamlets as tlic poet licre introdnces us to the 
pnmitnc amusements md superstitions of Milage life we may 
take 'upland* to mean 'far lemoicd from Inigo cities* The 
word 'nplindish * was formciK used in iluT sc.iiSlT'of^* Itidc ’ or 
'nnicnncd/ htcausc, m the uplands, the refinements of town life 
were unknown Comp note on 1 I ' Hamlet * ss hnm let^ a 
lituo name (A S /latn) comp the affix in the names of certain 
towns — ^^ottinglmm, Birmmgham, etc 

Invite tlie object of this ^ erb is not oxpiesscd 

94 Joewd, mcn^ from tho lAt ^uennefus, plensant. (It has 

as is some- 


'•tnneefl playeil 

. , ”“™“ *® “s «Ms Peramn rahdb, applied 

s-wd to Imc licen mtroductS into 
ISn^o bj tho Moors The inodein \ lolui has four strings 

vnnn»™i?^ ^ YOuth. ‘Youth* = ^oung th, the state of being 
m thf ' *? abstrart and concrete senses® 

^arIouslv Onn ti bas been explained 

“ corruption of the 

pieposition ‘of cormption of the 
«”®“" ^®“S then substituted for the 
— - of "Wm preposition w itli the article A 


more cortwfjn^ T witji uie article A 

whichwosinoldPtiffifi!!^ to ho that many’ is tlie A S fuamg* 

artldT^o 

the indefiLe arbd« b««« *!“ thirteenth oentarj' 
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96 diequered sliade The meaning may be lUnstrated by a 
passage from Shakespeare-- 

**The gieen leaves qmver witli the cooling \nnd. 

And moke a chequered diadou on Ike ground ” 

Titvh And^on u 4 

Comp “a shadow-chcquer’d lawn,” Tennyson’s Recoil of 
Araoian Righte 

The radical meaning of *chequeied’ oi ’ checkered ’ is 'marked 
with sqnaies ’ (like a cliesa-board) , hence it is heie applied to the 
ground inarkcdm dark and hght. Tlie game of draughts u hich 
18 played on a chess-board is sometimes called ' dieckers ’ The 
woid 'check’ is donved through the Fieneh, from the Persian 
a king, the name gi\en to the jinnciml piece on the cliess- 
board ' chess’ is meiol^ a coimpiion of the plural ' diecks ’ 

97 'And (to) young and old (who lia\e) come forth to play ’ 

' Come’ is the past paiticiple agieeing with 'young and old ’ 

to play mfimtive of purpose after a verb of motion , in 
early English the gerund was used, preceded by tiie preposition 
to 


08 sunshine holiday comp Cbm 959 'Sunshine ’is a noun 
used as on adjective hlilton wrote ' holyday,’ which shows the 
origm of the word TIic accent m such compounds (comp blue- 
bell, blackbiid, etc ) falls on the adjccti\e, it is only m this way 
that tlie ear can tell whether tiie compoimds (e g hdliday) oi the 
separate words (e g holy day) are being used 

99 livdong, longlasting see On Shaleepcate, 8, note For 
'fail,’ the subjunenve aftoi 'till,’ compare L 44 

100 We have here to supply a verb of motion before 'to,’ e g 
'they proceed’ comp lines 90 and 181 

spicy nut-brown ale, a d rmk conmQg£djdJ^>tale, jiutmcg, 
sugar, ^toast^^d i ousted larab s or ep p|5S It w as callcdT^am^s 
tefbd "from its frothy i^peaimuce, and ohakespeaie refers to it as 
"gossip’s bowl,” while another Elizabethan writer calls it "the 
qiiced wassel bowL’ 

101 fbat, exploit, wonderful deed 'Feat,’ like 'fact,*-is 
radially 'sometbmg done’ (Lat fadum) For 'many a,’ see 
1 95 

5 102. raery Mdb Mab was tbe fairy who sent dreams, and 
lence a person subject to dreams is said to be 'favoured with 
«the visits of queen Slab ’ See an account of her powers in this 
'respect in J?o»ieo and Jnltet^ 1 1 % Ben Jonson alludes to the 
likmg of the faines for cream — 
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Whon about the cream botch 8A\cct 
You and all yoni chce do meet 
This IS Jifabf the mistress fairy. 

That doth niglitly rob the dniiy 
She that pinatCA country wcnchcs. 

If they scrub not clean their benches ’ 

Milton’s spoiling * faery ’ comes nearer to the Garl> Fnglish oiord 
' faenc,’ uhich meant * cnchautmcnt ’ 

junkets, also spelt jiinrafc^ Tlic original sense is 'a 
kind of cream choose scr%cd up on rushes* (Ital #/iifnco, a rush) 
it svAs then aimlicd to \ iiious kinds of delicacies made of cream, 
then to any delicacy, and finally to a ’ mcriy making * Hence 
the ^olb * to junket, te toicicl Milton here means ' dainties * 

eat hero past tense sate 

10? She he, etc One of the gii Is tells hoM she n as pinched 
m her sleep by the fairies (the popnlar Rn|H!r(»tition being that 
onW lary servants n ere 1 1 cated m this u n> ), and then a 3 ottng man 
tells hiB experience at one tunc he uas Ud astray by the 

and at another time he had sufibicd from the tricks of 
Kobin Goodfellou 


104 The construction is avrkuard wo may read cither 

(1) * And ho (was) led by Friar’s lantern , (he) tolls how * etc , or 

(2) * he, (basing boon) led by Friar’s lantern, tells how^ Uc 
Tile former reading is pieferable ns it separates the two stones 
regarding the • Fnar's lantern * and the ‘ dnidgtng goblin/ but it 
leaves the \crh • tells’ without a subject This, howe\or, occa 
aionally happens in Sklilton Tlic other leidiug is graimnutical\y 
^y, TOt raniuRcs the iw o stones A third suggestion is to read 
Taka for Ttlh in lino 103, putting a colon at ied 

Friar’s lantern. This refers to the flickenng light often 

^ miatSkeS bj the 
® populniij callcil 

nf^L ® explains Milton's use 

ff I™* ^ocs not oxiilain nhy he should call 

"“y a »P‘«t popularly called 

1“’ hnnnti* fields nor earned n 

pranks m houses diiniig the night, he is 
o'lmAom ‘ Fnar ' is a raonilior of 
n religious order (Lat frater, Fr frire, a brother) 

““ftiincs called Rohm Goodfcllowor 
Hob^bhn (w ruck as m Shak^^ro) Comp Afuit of ifd 1 

uitl, t, 1 tcncslnal demons) cilled 

Goodfellous. that would in those 
inv J coHi/or a mtu of mil}, cut wood, or do 

any manner of drvdgtry uork, to draw u-atei, dress meat, 
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or any such thing ' It is to be noted that the indmdnaliiy of 
these fanukar spirits is often not ^etydear Milton coimises 
Jack o’ lantern and Fnnr Bnsh, \rhilo keqiing Bobin Goodfellow 
distinct, Shakespeare docs not distinguish Robin Goodfdloir, 
Jack o* lantern, and Fuck (see Mtdsitvimet Dream, u 1), 

while Burton makes Robm Goodfellow a house qimt and imeaks 
of men bemg ** led round about a heatli n itli a Puck m the night ” 
Scott makes the some mistake as Milton, and Ben Jonson in The 
Sad Shepheird mtroduces * Puck-houy ’ or * Robm Goo^ellon,’ a 
hmd See note on II Pens 93 

«To drudge’ is to perform* hard ^ond huxnble nbrk * ’Gob- 
Im,’ a supernatural being, generally lepicsented as of small sire 
but great strength, sometmies mischio\ous, sometimes kindly 
disposed. In the form hob^gotHin * hob ’ is a corruption of Robm , 
hence Robm Goodfellow and Hobgoblm are tlie same 

105 sweat, here past tense of a strong ^elb (OE mat 
or suoO f it 18 non treated as a weak leib, and the past tense is 
sweated Gonm such weak verbs as cieep, leap, quake, sndl, 
wash, weep, or which the old preterites ivere crop, Icep, quoke, 
Bwal, wesh, wq) 

lOG To earn infin of purpose 

didy set, t e phm ed^s-tihe goblm’S'dne * set ’ qualifies 
'cream-bowl’ 

107 era comp 1 l]4and£yc 25 ‘Eie’ssbefore, now used 
only os a conjunction oi pr^osition in A S aer n as an adi erb 
os wdl, and not a comparative but a positive foim=soon 

108 tbadowy flail , beiim wielded hy a spiiit, the flail is here 
'^called 'sliadowy’=im*i8ibm ‘Flail’ is from Lat Jlagellnnit a 

scourge 

hath Milton always used this oldei inflexion, and nevei 
the form has 

109 end The goblin peiformed in one night a task that ten 
labouiers workmg a whole dsw could not have completed , end= 
complete Notice that 'encl* and ‘fiend’ (pron /end) heio 
rhyme togethci 

110 Then the lubber fiend lies (him) down CSomp ‘haste 
thce,’l 25 and note, ‘him’islieroieflcctive 

Inbberflend blubber ’is generally applied to a big clumsy 
fellow, whereas Robm Goodfellow was a small indjictnc fairy, 
who could scarcely be “ stietdied out all the clumney’s length ” 
Milton may lia^e refened to *^Mie-l» -the fire, the giant son,^- 
of a wntch mentioned in FletcherVXnit/af q/ the Pestle 

Shakeqieare calls Fuck a *l6b of spirits ’ 

111 dhimno]^ length, ? e thewndth of the fireplace or hearth 
' Chimney ’ m the sense of fireplace is obsolete except in 
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compounds, eg ehmTHtyjnw^ clnmn^^y comer It non means 
* flue' or pas«*igc for smoke , ns such pas^sigcs did not exist lu 
Roman houses the T^t caininiis (from nlncli chxmnty is f1cn\cd) 
meant a furnace, brancx, or iircplacc 

112 Ba^ strone^li *To bask' is to *lio exposed to a 
pleasant narmtb ’ The nord is here used Iransitncl;^, its object 
bemg ‘ strength,* and its meaning * to expose to n nniith ' 

baity *in epithet tnnsfened from tbo*pcrBon to im 
attendant Liicumstancc , i.omp * dimpled mirtli^' ‘\irink1ed 
care,’ ‘pak fcii,* 'gaunt hunger* Hen Toiison Sf^aka of Tuck 
as bung hairy, and strength is often nssocinted >vith i&buiidxnt 
grouth of hair see Sianuon AgontHtjt^ jxissim 

113 crop full, mill n ell filled stomach The *cron* is the 
first stomach of fouls. 


flings 1 c flings himself, darts Tins veib is one of a 
number that maybe used icflccti\dy uitbout baMiigibcrcflce 
tuc pronoun expressed comp Mit misheti into Ibc room/ Mie 
has ehanqcd \ery mncli,” etc 


114 first codk , because one cock sets tlic others n ciouing 

f^oXX (Ft nin^fi, morning) , comp Petr 
lo^f, V Ihe shrill matin song of birds on c\era iKuigix ** In 
M ,>2(1, it occurs as an adjective, and in Jfawht 
obakcsp^rc uses it ns a noun =: morning “Tlic clou uorm 
shous the mafm to be near ** The uo^ ntofins is nou nsedfor 
morning praj ors 


Absolute constmction (ns in 1 C2) 
- Jbo talcs (being) tbiiB done, they (i e the Mllngcra) ciecp to 


116 luUed-^bcing lulled, attnbutn c to * tlu^ * 

, 'Then* docs not hero denote 
mirth m till ^ “1 line l(K>, it maiks a transition from 

STthem L*Allcgro ni^t read 

SlSoM talcs of cbnnlrv This expfiins the 

contests of *uit or nuns,' 
exents of one day 

village reimeinmi ^Allegro might, on liistctam from the 
^ ^oom to read about them 

himt^Sbid uliich Milton 

himself apphed to ^don m one of bis Latin Elegies) Comp 

Horfnn nniii doubt that tbc poet, during his stay at 

enjoyed the theat^ ® ‘ ® ?«»»«» 
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118 Ixxaaif nonunabre^ along \ntli * cities/ to * please ’ 

119^ fcnll^te and liarons it is interesting to note the oiiginal 
meaning of these and othei vrords tlint arc noir titles of rank 
‘ Knight *=s A S cntltfy a j ontli , * baron * meant at first no more 
than ‘man or *hiisl}and*> *dnke*=Lat dux, a ‘leader* 
‘count* IS really Lat comesy a companion, and ‘earl* is Old 
Sa\on erf, a man 

120 veedgi^nnRnts Comp the use of the nroid by Shake- 
^eare — 

“ I ha\o airoinan*8 longmg 
To see gieat Hector m his %c€eds qf peace ** 

Jh andCie^ m 3 

'Weeds of peace* denotes the oidm*iry dicss as opposed to 
‘MTCcds of nar/ f e aimour, etc The use of the worn is non* 
generally confined to the phrase ‘auidou s>vecds,*f e. a\ndou*8 
montning dress Comp ComxiSy 16 IS*!^ 390 

high triumphs, gaud public cptcitainmcnts, such as 
masques, _TO JSBants> jpro ces sign^ Jtoiir ni^ etc Coxnp Sam^ 

Aqon 1812 and l^con’s Essay OfMO^nesaiid Trtutnpite Such 
exliibitions were estiemely popnlai fioni the tunc of Hcmy TUI 
to Charles I See Amides, mtroductorj note 

121 store of ladies, many ladies The wonl ‘ store * is found 
in this sense m Sidney , Spenser, and others It is non apphed 
only to inanimate obje^s to denote abundance 

122 BamrpoucAoith ‘To tarn’ in the sense of ‘to pour 
forth m abundance * is a common expression comp ‘ tosticam,* 
'to shower,* ' to overflew * 

influence This word is now chiefly used m the sense of 
'power* or ‘ autboiity,* but a trace of its origin'll meaiimg still le- 
mams in such phrases as ‘ magnetic influence, ‘ the influence e 
inspiraf ion) of the Spint * Its literal menmng is afowwg in (lAt 
fit, and Jluerej to flow), and m this sense it was used in astrology 
to denote '* a flowing in, an w/liient course of the planets, their 
%utuo being mfused into or their comse woiking on, inferior 
creatures ** Hue was oiigmally the onl^ meanmg of the word, 
lOnd in this sense Milton and ghakespeaio employ it m this 
passage it imphes that the bnght eyes of the lames were hkethc 
^toxs m ‘ woilang on* tliosc upon whom their glances felL 

Burton, in Anai of Jfcl, says ‘Pnmaiy causes are the 
hea\ ens, planets, stars, etc , av their tnfncnee (as oni astrologers 
bold) produemg this and sacn like effects * It is well to re 
member bow strong a bold the bebef m astrology bad (and still 
has) on the human mmd, up to the end ofthe eighteenth 
century the almanacs in common use m Enj^and w ere fiill of 
astrological rules and theories, and even an astronomer like 
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Kcplor vras not entirely free from liclief in such matters It is 
not snipriBingi thcrcfoiCi that tlie science of astrology hn^ left 
il% traces on the language m such %\oi els os Mnflucnct»’ ‘disas 
troos/ *ill starred,* ‘osccndcncv,* etc Comp notes on Arc, 52, 
J/i"cws24 

Judge the prize, adjudge or a^iard the pn^c We may 
take * eyes' os noininatno to Inith of the \cr1js * ram 'and 
'judge,' the ladies shoaing b) their 03 ea tihom they regard as 
the Mctor But jMilton occasionally connects tuo \crbs rather 
loosely Mith one noun, just as ho, on Iho oilier hand, makes one 
\oib refer b> rengma to ta o nouns in difTorcnt senses Wo may 
therefore read, *vho judge,' the rclatne being implied in 
'^hoso,'L 121 Comp llrtm 165, /lyc 80 

123 Of vrit or arms comp 'goan«, not arms,' Son xvii 
The contests of n 1/ in \\ Inch ladies v ere the judges may be those 
'Courts of Lo^c ’ whicJi \icro so popular in Franco until the end 
of ilio fourteenth conturj and had so great an influence on the 
poetical literature both of Friinco and England l^lio contests of 
arm* may refci to those louninments in uhich mounted Imiglits 
fought to shoa their skill 111 arms, the Mctor generally receiving 
,his prire at the hands of some fair Indj Comp // Penif 118 

124 her grace svhom, t e. Iho grace of her uliom The rola 
tue p^oun here relates, not to the noun preceding it, but to 
the Bubstanti\o implied in the po»sosBi\c pronoun “His, her, etc. 
being gcniti\cs = of him, of her, cth , thc\ lia*io here their full 
xorco as pionouns, mid arc not pranominal ndjcctixcs (ns they 
nie sometimes called) Tlic same idiom is found in Lnlint r fl 
mcawnptaf menus, ‘mj untingsuho (I) foar'stho i^iituigs of 
mo who am in fear Comp A^e 75 Son xym 6 Graces 


Ln™ nyincn,bouigthogodofmBr. 

* nftm’ ohbomte matiiago festivities tihieli 

v“ “51* spectSoles comp Ben 

.J?®’ ’*1“ w'^®' ^Into. Ins socks wrf/ow, 

and marinrnm *i«S*”* cronncd mith roses 

Mdws fifth P“® 

W youths the Hymeneal smg, 

TTft «««?*+*** a name, roofs, rocks, and %a11wa nng , 

Proceeds, nU fragrant, tn l»s u^ron test 

(Ooiepa^s tramlation) 

tnriA” ^Tiito” ~nr ? ^®° ”’P™sente<l B8 a youth beormg ft 
torch Milton uses ‘taper,' non lostricted to a small wax 
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cftnd lo , from thxs use \ic get the odjcctues * taper *sstapcr-likc, 
long and slender, nnd ' tapenng ’ The nidxc*il sense of 'tapci * is 

* that whxdi glo>\8 or shines * 

125 appear after theverh let the simple xnSmtno ‘nithout 
fo ia used let Hymen (to) appear * 

11!7 pomp and feast and revelry these xxords depend upon 
the \crb Meh^ Milton here used the word *pomp’ m lU classic 
cnl sense (Greek i^mp- )=:aTi ixnposuig procession Comp Slams 
1312, and note on 1 

128 mask see introductory note on 

antique pageantry, representations or emhlematic specy 
taclcs in irhich mythological cluiracters ucrc largely introdnced# 

* Prgeantry * an interesting uoni Tim suffix -ry has a collec- 
tive or comprehensive force (xvhxch Ins gamed m some eases an , 
Mietract sense) ns in ca\*a1j^, infantrx% poetry, eta Paqeanti 
meant (1) a movcsble platform • then (2) a platform on uliich 
plays ucrc exhibited; hence (d) the play* itself, and (as the plays 
first exhibited in this smy made large use of spectacular effect)^ 
(4) a spectacle or shoir. 

'Antique,’ belonging to earlier times (Lat also spelt 

oiiftVt&c) This uortl has gone through changes of meaning 
sumlar to those of ihc Trord ‘unconfli’ (see 1 o), mz. (J) old, (2) 
old-fashioned or out of date, and hence (3) fantastic there is, 
houcicr, this difference — that vrhile ' uncouth ’ lias had all three 
senses, 'nntimic’ has liad only the two first, the third bemg 
taken by* tiic lorm 'antic.’ 

, 129 Such sights, etc These uords stand in apposition to 
^pomp, 'feast,’ etc Some suppose that Milton here refers to 
the early \iork^ of Ben Jonson, uho iras a prolific unter of 
raa^ucs But ^rcly they ha\o a deeper significance, they 
imply that the nnigeiy of the poem is not that of mere recol- 
lection, but the product of a youtliful nature, full of joyous 
emotion, and aficcteil by circninsiances of time and place, A 
yonthfnl poet, a haunted stream, nnd a summei evemng form a 
combination that does not lead to mere description 

131 Then to the w^-trod stage, 'let roe go* this means 
<rfbat L Allegro turns from the stories of chtvaliyr to tlie comedies 
f of Shakespeare and Jonson comp note 1 117 By calhng the 
' stage 'ucU-trod’ Milton may hmt at the abundance of dramatic 
literature 

anon, soon after (A S on <fn, in one moment) * an adverb 
inodifymg the verb of m^ion understood 

'i 133 Jenson’s learned Ben Jonson (1574-1637) was alive : 
when Milton paid him this compliment Tlierc is no doubt that ^ 
tMilion must have adnmrcd Jonson for his classical leammg and ^ 
Jbr his lofty sense of the pocji^ task He calls him 'leatned ’ on 
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account of the profuse display of cl Know Icdco and drainaiie 

art in his comedies and mnsmics On this point lie is often con 
tnsted Mitli SlnkcspcATC JJi/Jitt i>a>s '* Shakespeare gi^es 
fair ]ila> to nature and ins own genius, while the otht.r trusts 
almc^ entirely to imitation and custom Shakespeare takes his 
gronndw ork in indu idual eh iractcr *ind the manners of his agCf 
and ruses from them *i fanta«ttica1 and delightful superstmetnro 
of his own , the other takes the isimo groundwork in nialter-of- 
fact, but hardK c\cr nscs nlioxc it ’ Fuller compares Jon^on 
to a Spanish gillcon and bhake^pcaic in an English man of**war 
“ Master Jonbon, like the former, Imilt far higher in loam 
mg , solid but blow in his performances Slinkc^pcare, like the 
latter, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn w ith all 
tides, and take advantage of all winds, bj the quickness of his 
■Wit and in\ cntion " ^ 


Eo6k here usc»l aa emblematic of comcd\ in gcncnil as 
'btiskm’isu<odof tmgcdMcomp 102) The sock (Lat. 

«ocrH«) was n kind of low slippci worn lij actors in the comedies 
of ancient Rome ‘ Sock * here clc^crh nsfers to Jonson'a liking 
ror tM cl^^l drama it was, less fittincl\, used b\ Jonson 
himself of Shakcqicarc 

133 Or (ig sweetest Sbakespeare, Fancy s child, etc JLlton 
spnks of Shakespeare with icfcrcnLC onh to Ins comedies 
and to tint aspect of them that would appeal most readih to 
the cheerful man A coined} like MetMurtjor J/cavi»c. could 
nardl} m arlcquntcl> characlcnscd as *iiati\c wood notes wnld,^ 
but such a con^d} would no more acconl with the mood of 
of f/amfrt Milton’s language hero is 
account^ for In the fact that ho is coutrasting 
^^^«^^Sl*“i***^***®.*‘ romantic dmmn mih Jonson as 

that he IS pacing a Inbuto to his 
^ genius (* naU\ c w oocl notes »), and that he regards 

imagination all con^' 
lanmiaL nf ill i winnot bo expected to use the 

mo^of he nmicscnts a special 

c ^Wton IS not so 

^Tjpatliy os that of II Pmano^ *Piincy ’ (Phantasy) 

and 

a gnawing anxiety It is 

vamfer of uses coiinteraction implied in it, has a 

enea|i. ‘he foded akiil *®> 
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12{6 Milton now lefcra to the deliehtb of musicj and li is well 
to notice hon ho ^marncs’ the feound to tlic sense b} the iccm- 
FCncc of the ttquid or sinooth-flomng consonants (I, n, r) in 
lines 13G 144 

Lap me, let me be iirippod or folded ^lap’ is a more 
corruption of * i\rap ' Comp Comirs lap it in Elysium ’’ 

Indian airs. <ofl and succt music “Of the tin eo chief 
musical modes ’61 mea«inret among Uio ancients, the Donan, 
Phiygian, and L^^dian, the first was majestic (Par Losf^ 1 
the second sprighlK, the tlurd amorous or tender” Comp 
Zyr JS9 

137* filoxiied to, associated w*ith Comp Wordsworth — 

“ Wisdom nmrrttd to immortal \er 8 c ” — Cxcuis mi 
Shahc<(pcarc ( 9onitct c\\ 1 ) speaksjoL! jlic mannape of true minds \ 
B> a <uimlar metaphor we say that a penou is treebferf to a 
or a thcoiy 

“ Immortal i et se ” is poctiy which, like that of Slilion lumsclf, 
“the world should not willingly let die” , sec Comas, 516 

'Such as may ponotratc the soul that meets it or ^mpa-. 
thiscs wiffijt • Comp Cow pel — " 

^ ir5hcrc is in souls a 8 ynipath 3 w ith sounds, 

And as the mind is pitched, the car is pleased 
With melting ans ox martial, busk 01 graic ” 

In this lino 'pierce’ rh>mes with Serse ’ 

/^39 hont, ^t 3 ini or bend, refet nng here to the melody 'Bout* 
IS another form of ' bight,' and is cognate w ith bow ’ 

140 long drawn out the scansion of tins line will show its 
appropnatcncss to the sense 'Long,’ on adverb modifying 
'drawm out ’ 

141 wanton heed and giddy cunning the music in order to . 

be i^regsnc, jniist 1 >c ficc 01 unrestrained, set correctly* and 
■hSBiuly j'cndiued'"'^ heed* and ‘mdd^^ cunning’ arc 

oxAiiipIc^ of owmioron ' Cunning ’ = skill (AS emnan^ to 
know, be able), now used in the restricted sense of 'wilmess ’ 
(^mp the similar degradation of meaning in emft, onginnlly 
'strength', an fid tliAiqmng, etc 

142, TXdce, hero absolute aaso along witli tlic participle 
'running’ comp 1 62, note Por the sense of 'meltmg' comp 
IT Pens 165 

mazes, the inini^to pi difficult parts of the music 

143 Pntwistiii^ ^ eta comp note on Arc 72 The bar- 1 
monr that is in the human soul is gcncrall} deadened or un- ^ 
prisoned, and it is on!} by sweet music or some other stimulus «. 
that touches a chord wnthin ns tliat the hidden harmony of the 
soul X€\ cals itsdf See Shakespeare, J/er ofVentcet^ 1 61 
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145 That, 80 that tho use of *that’ instead of *aotluit*to 
introduce *i clause of cou^cqucncc, is common in Ehsabotlmn 
writers ind in Milton himself 

Orpheus’ self ’Orpheus liiinsclf wo should now 8a> 
’Self' w*i8 oiigmally an adjcctno » ’same,' in which sense it is 
still need w ith pronouns of the third person (ns hmidf) 

Then it came to be rcg*irdcd ns a suli&tantnc, and was preceded 
b\ tho posscs9i\o pronouns or b> a noun in fhcpo«M^st\o case (ns 
ffiyvcf/*, oirr^eftc^, OrpAcifs’ nt!f) In tho latter seiiso it is not 
used w ith pronouns of the thml person wo cannot sn 3 
blit hm mf 

OrpbouB, "in the Greek insiholog\, was the unparalleled 
singer and musician, the power of ^lose Imtp or drew 
wild beasts, and even rocks and tn.es, to follow him His wife 
Eur\dicc hoMng died ho descended into llailca to recover her if 
possible His music, charming even the dainncd, prevailed with 
I Into (the god of the lower world), vihocmiitcd his ptaj cron 
condition that ho should not look on Eiiiyciicc till he had led lier 
completely out of Hades and into the npper world* Unfor* 
tunatcly, on their way upw.inls ho turned to see if she wras 
following hun , and slicwas caught bock” (Masson) Cmp H 
Pena 105, fjye 5S \ t i 

head ” raise, lift up comp Cornua^ 8S5 “ heav c thy ro^ * 


14C Groldenainmber ’ Golden* ma> hcio mean sitnph Miai^^V 
or it may be used because Orpheus is amongst tho gods Homer 
often applies ^Idcn to that w Inch belongs to tho gods Comp 
ottreo qutes, in Milton's biiq ui a 

Eljsium was the abode of tbo spirits of 
' " andcred amidst flow ora and beauties of 
every kind Comp Com 257, 0% 

"‘"SW “"onW 1‘ttNo movod Pluto to set Enry&M 

«. “»'«• <»"• »«• 

tJm. MdttfnS •'ofislicroinfirntnoof 

W ilenotes something that hod not 

of • ?? iwaiblo comp tho meanings 

iro Bwydlra see note on 1 145 ahovo , also if Aw* 105 

tho dosmo POP® MCall 

the dosing lines ol Marie's PamotttUe fflcp/imf- 
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1 Hence comp note on 1 The opening Imes recall 

certain bnes by Syh ester — 

** Hence, hence, false pleasures, momentary joyes, 

Mocko ns no more n ith your illuduig toyes < 
vam d^uding Joys '*'\am’ is the Lat lamw, empty, which 
18 always opposed to levo, true In UAlleq^o the poet has 
described true miith , and now *to commendation of the tone, he 
joins condemnation of the false * * Deluding’ is deceitful, not 
what it appears to be 

2 These ' JqysjjiiG^said to bo the brood (t e breed or ofT- 
tpnng) of Fpll^ Fy^o fother, jn order to imply that they are the 
produ^ jDfJpuro.^or^ absolute foolishness, they are hy nature 
es sentiall y and alto^ther f^lish SoDie goddess Hight, me of 
theHraTof created beincs, is said by Greek poets to haic given 
birth without a husband to Death, Dreams, Sleep, ete 

Notice the use of the cognate words *brood’ and *bred’ m the 
same line 

5 Sto^liWe^youJiested , of how little aA ail you are * Bested’ , 
IB th^fesmt ihdicatno, out the post'^jiarticiplo is the only part 
of the verb noiv m common use, as in the phrase * to be hard 
bestead,’ t e. to be m soie need of help ’ To stead ’ occurs f^re 
qnently m Shokcspeaie in a transitn e sense = to profit, to assist, 
but the wrord * stead ’ now occurs only m phiascs, eq *to stand 
in good stead,’ and in compounds, a 7 s/rodfast, steady ^ home- 
^feaef, bedsfen^ ins/cac^ etc comp names of places, ty 
Hampstead, Kronstadt, etc Its root is the vetb ’slwd,’and its 
literal sense is * place * 

4 mi jHift fixid mind satisfy the thon^tful or sobei mmd , 
comp'^Spenser’s/’ Q iv 7 

In Aval of Md we read of peisons who 

complain m toys, and fear w itliout a cause ” 

6 ^dle brain, foolish mind The Old Eng tdd means ‘ empty 
or lom’, m this sense wo speak of ‘an idle dream ’ ‘Biam’ 
may be used liere for mmd, out it may be noted that, just as 
|molancholy was supposed to bo duo to a certain humom of the 
ibody, so ’ a cold and moist bram ’ was bekeved to bo an insepar- 
jablo companion folly 

6 Ibndes.ibnd, foolish imagmations ‘Fond’ has here its 
pnmarv sense of ‘ foobsh, ’yoimed bemg the past participle of an 
old veib/offTten, to be foohsh It is now used to express OToat 
bkmg or affechon, the idea of folly having been almost lost, 
except m certam uses of the word in the noitli of England and 
in Scotland Chaucer usesybRtiesa fool, and^iidhng is^still 
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ubcd either as a term of endearment or to denote a fool It may 
be noted that in a similar woy the xvord dofe onginally meant 

* to bo silly * and non * to lo\c excessively * Comp 56^ Son 
XIX 8, iNams Affon 1686 

6 possess, occupy , fill * occupy tbc imaginations of tbe^f yilish 

with gaudy 'shapes oi apiKannecs * In tho Englidi BimFwo 
read of man of a doMl,” t c occupied by nn evil 

spirit 

Foi ' slnpcst* comp UAUrff 4 

7 thlcik, abundant, close toqpther, here qualifying 

comp thick coming faueies,*' Maehth \ 2 The diOorcnt 
senses of tho nonl aro scon in Uhiuk as Imil * *i)iick fluid/ 

* thickly populated/ ^tliick head/ thick skinned/ *a tlnek fog/ 
‘a thick stick/ otc 

8 motes particles of dust here called *ga\ ’ beenusa dancing 
m tbc sniibeam SooMaff mi ^ 

people the sunbeams Tho speoks of dust nrcj^aid^lo 
people or occupy tho sunbeams becatiso it is cliicfly in. tho^direct 
rays of tho siin that they become \ isiblo IJy using tho a orb * to 
people’ Milton stiengthcns the comparison bctuceii them and 
the shapes or images that occupy tho idle iinagiiialion 

9 Ukest, adj 8Upcrlaii\e degree, qualifying ‘sliapcs * ‘Like 
18 noa an exception to tho rule foi tlio formation of tho compara 
ti\o and suporlatuo form^ of inonoaylliihie ndicctiscs uc say 

more hko, • most like * But, in Milton's time, there tv as 
^''|f*'.J5*^iu*ttical freedom, and in Comu'tf 37 ho uses ^*jnorc 
like ilcalsoiuusnchfonnsasicsohitest, cxquisiiest, elcgoiitcst^ 
moralut, etc , t\ inch .icoordtng to pi client usage arc inadmissible 
In such phrases ns ‘like his fidher/ * like * has come to liatc the 
^P***!^*^*®*** hut 111 the phrase ‘ likcsi hotcrnuLdr^uis/ 
the noun IS got Cl ned by * to uuderstoodt' ' US irif’liaiiuxt tvould 
be m thcMativc ease 


! ***“• wconstant aliendnnis of sloq) 

I Droanis the name 

* shaper,' be who creates those sliapcs oi 

™ dnams Morohens nas gcnorallj represented 
wWi, a of poppies, from 

h^oothcnoid'moipluo^^^ 

Vn loUowcis Queen Elizabeth had a bod}gnard of 

men- df noble birth, nhom she s^lcd her 
/Pensioners A pensioner’ ’•» 1 t. ' 


Sion, and hence a dope 


onOT IS Btnctly one tvho roccites a pen 
(lAh Z 'Tram/ something dVaim along 

foUowm^ diflir), hence tram of a dress (line 34), of camagrsi 

thSrrt 
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11* lull ’ an old form of salutation, meamng *inay you be in 
health ' the \i ord is cognate with halo, heal, etc 

12 divinest The superlative dcmco of adjectives is often 
used in Latin to mark a high degree of a quality, when the thing 

S ' gn of IS not compared with the rest m a mass This is the 
ute use of the snpoilati've, as here 

13 visage, face, mien (Lat wsiim, * that which 18 seen’) The 
word is now mostly used to express contempt 

14 Tto hit the^sense, etc to bo distinnuishable by human 
eyes Itis a fact that light nia} bo of sucui intensity that the 
l^nse of sight loses all discnminatiio power So wo roeak of a 
^blinding’ flash of light Foi the use of the ^erb *hit^ compare 
Arcades, 77 , in Antony and Ckop ii 2 Sliakespcaie qieaks of a 
perfume li\U\ng the sense of smell TIio expression is obsolete 

Iff wreaker new, feeble power of Msion * Wcahoi ’ is used 
absolute^ comp ’dniues^’l 1^ and ’profaner,’ 1 140 This 
IS also a Latm usage 

-IG O’exlaxd, oveiloid, covered, in ordci to i educe the intensity 
of the jinglitness pILHcIancholy’s flice Milton thus skilfully 
converts the association of blackness and melancholy, winch in 
L' Allegro makes hci iqpulsivo, into an c'qncssion of jmisu, and 
at the same tune connects Melancholy with Wisdom— one of 
the purposes of tho poem ' In the AntU of Md there is a 
leference to the disputed question whether *all learned men, 
ftimouB philosophers, and lawgi\crs have been melancholy ’ 

Comp Exodvs, xxxiv 20, wheie Moses is said, after ha\mg 
been in God’s picscnce, to have cohered his face with a xeil in 
Older that the childien of Israel might be able to look upon him 

staid, steady, sohoi, grave the root is ’ stay ’ 

17 Blade, but etc There is an ellipsis here, the constiuction 
CH* IB true that she is) black, but (it is) such black as 1 
might become a beautiM princess like Fnnce Memnon's sister 

sudi as see note on L^Alleg 20 comp lines 106, 145 

in esteem, in our estimation ’ Esteem’ as a verb is now ' 
used only to express high regard for a person, but the noun, 
though cmiefly used in iliq^same sense, may be used along willi 
adjectives which convey a contrary meaning, c q |)oor esteem, 
low esteem, etc . * Esteem,’ ’aim,’ and ’estimate* are cognate 
(I^t oesftnio) 

^18 Bilnce Memnon’s sister Monmon, the son of TiUionns and 
Bos (Aurora), was king of the Ethiopians, and fought m aid erf 
Fnam m Iho Tiojan war, ho wms killed by Achilles Though 
dark*skinned, he was famous for his beauty, and his sister 
(Hemera) would presumably be even more beautiful The 
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morning dow drops n crc said li} tho ancient GrcdwO to l>o the 
tears of Aurora for ]ier dead fcotii Memnon 

18 tieseem, suit, become This is tlie original sense of the 
simple Serb compare the ndjectisc ^frem/j^ssbccomingi 

decent * Beseem ' hero gosema ^aiatcr’ and *qnccn * 

W starred ^biop qpeen Ciis>uopca, siifo of Cephena, king of 
Ethiopia Accoiding to one sermon of jher5toi7« she boasted 
that the beauty of hci daughter Andromeda exceeded that of the 
Net Olds » according to another scirion (nd^ted hy Milton) it 
was her oss ii beauty of n liidi she Ixusfcrl Zoi her prcsnmpiioii ' 
Ethiopia ssas i vs aged b^ a sca-monatcr« from nhose mtia Andro 
mid i vsas ftased b> her loser Perseus \ftcr death both mother 
and danuhter a ere htaned^ t e chaagc<t mto siant or eonstella 
lions This is probablj uhs Milton calls thefonnei *atincd* it 
might, hones cr, mean *^ccd amongst the btars,’ or oien 
* adorned ss ith stars/ os she was so represented in old charts of 
Uio heasena 

20, 1 abore the SciuNyinpbs tins is an insUnco of cBipiical 
comparison [eoMp^taito rom/Msndiano), the foil construction 
being, *to set her beaut’s pniso abose (that oO fhe Sea 
Nymphs * 

21 * And (b> so doing) olTended their posrers ' 'Powerses: 

''' disimties (lAt nnmiita) 

22. higher far descended, far more high!) descended ^Higher* 
^Ts an adsorb modi^'xng 'descended * *To be Inch descent*® 

' to be of noble birth * 

28 !niee is the object and Yesta the nom of * bene * 

htight-halrad with this compound idjecliso comiiarB 
neat handed, smooth fiha,\ en, on il suited, -fcalliei'cd, w ide 

watered, fresh-blcwn, Ingh cmboircd, etc , alt of ssluch occur ni 
these poems They consist of an ndjectne and a iiariicsple, tlie 
adjective representing an adicib 

VestSL As in the case of Mirth, kfilion gii Melandioly 
that gcneali^ which he thinks best suited to liw puqioac 
vesta, among the Romans, was the goddess of the domostio 
ii^rtli, e\ery dwelling was, therefore, m a sense u temple of 
^Vesta Her symbol was a fire kept burning on her altar b> the 
V^ls, her lUM pnestesses, and b\ making her the mother • 
ctf Mdandioly, Milton signifies that the melancholy of B Pen* 
seroso IS not the Roominess of the nnsajithjmpc aoi the unhappi- 
ness w the man of impure heart, hoi tlic contemnlatico dispbsi 
tion of apure and sympathcUo soul ' 

2^ of long years ago *Of }oro* is an adverhu&l 
phmse 1^6 «of old* and is modified by ‘ lone * The ongiiufl, 
sense of • jore is * of years/ i a ui years past. 
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T 24 BOlitaxy Saturn The Bomansattnbntecl the introduction of 
fho habits of ciiilized life to Saturn, the sou of Unmus and 
Term, and it seems to be for this reason that Milton mti^cs 
Vesta, the pure goddess of tlio hearth, his daughtet He is 
called ^eiUier because be deiouicd his ovm oBspnitg or 

bec ause lie nn s dethroned^]^ his sons , m either ease it is clear 
thalTMutm signifies tliat" Melancholy comes &om Solitude or 
Kelircnient In astrology the planet Saturn uus supposed, by 
its xnilucnco, to cause melancholy, and pet«on8 of a gloomy 
temperament are said to be Satin nine ^ m the old science of 
pabnisiry also, thme uas a line on the ^Im of the hand called 
the Saturnine hni^ uhich was belieied to indicate melancholy 

2S His daughter ^e , she was his daughter Some editors 
read ‘slio (being) Ins daughter,* making the construction abso- 
lute But it must 1)0 remembered tliat m Latm tiic noun or 
pronoun in the absolute danse cannot be the subject oi object of 
the principal clau^, as it uould be licre, and, fuithm, the 
punctuation favours the mow tliat *Iiis daughtei she* is to be 
taken as an independent clause 

. 26 was not hdd a stain, ujns not considered to be a reproach 
iMytholo^^T^j^cnlo^cs are appaiently gorenied no law 

* field ’ is here a lerb of incomplete predication 

27 Oft, original fbnii of * often,* ubsch was at first used only 
beforeiowdsor the letter A comp L^AHegro^BZ 

SfUmmering glades * Glimmer* is a frequentative of 

* gleam,’ $ c gleaming at intcrials * Glade ’ is an open space in 
auood 


59 woody Ida. This probably refers to l^It Ida in tiic island 
of Crete , Zeus or Jupitei was said to have been brought up ma 
’Cave in that mountain, though some traditions connect his name 
iwith Mt Ida m Asia hlmor Here Saturn met Vesta bcfoie 
Jove () e. Jupi^) nos bom {^turn's reign was called the 
Golden Age oilialy 

30 yet, 08 ^ct, up to that time In modem English we 
cannotomii *08 before * 3 ct*uhen ‘jct’piecedcs thevorh, if 
we do, the meaning of ‘yet* uonld be changed to ’neioithdcss ’ 
In Shakespeare fius omission of *as* before *yet’ is common m 
negatnedfauses 

fear of Jove Saturn was dotiironed 1^ hia sons, and lus 
realm distributed by lot between Jupitci, l^tnne, and Huto 
See Cbmfis 20, and Keats’ ffypmon 


31 pensive, tboughifnl comp 147 It is from Lat 
peitffo, to weigh so we speak of a person iretgAtfi <7 his words 

^ Hun, A woman who devotes herself to cehbai^ and sedlu- 
1 
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Sion , lienco the word is well appliod to the daughter of pure 
Veata aud soU^r^ Saturn comp 1 103 ^ 

31 devout ndicallj the same woid as 'demoted *, theformcr 
la used m the general «cn«o of piou<«/ applied to tho«c gnen up 
or xoind to religion* occrciaea , u Uilo tlio latter is used of idrong 
attachment of an> hmd,— to Gody to n.ivj sieted purpose, to 
fntsnd^, etc 

33 steadfaati constant, icbolutc comp * staid/ line 16 ; and 

* bestcil line 3 TIic suffix fa^t meins * Him/ os in the phra*is 

* fast bound * fa*t a*tccp/ * fast colour/ and in the words 

* fasten ’ ind * fastness ’ 

demure^ modest Trencli points out that this is the 
prinnr) meaning of the wonl, though it now implies that the 
modesty i<i assumed It is from the French (bci») wriwv, 1 1 
of good manners. Tlie lAtm uonl ntorex (manners) was n*ed to 
the «cnseof * character’ hence our uord moral For theformof 
the wordy comp 'debonair ' 24 
33 All this ina> V>o taken as an adverb modifying the pbxoso 
' in a robe of darkest grain * Comp ' nil in white* {bon xxin ) , 
allsfrom head to foot. ^ 

grain, puiplc colour It is intcicsting to trace the vanous 
uses of this word to its primary «cnso *a small seed * It catnc to 
be applied to an> small seed like object, tlicn to an> imnute 
particle (e «/ i/raia^ of sand) , it was thus used of the small 
cocluncal inbccts, w hose bodies > icld a \ inct^ of rod dyes, end 
fiiiallj to the dyes so obtained Hence 'gniii,* as nsed here, 
denotes a dark purple, sometimes called T^nan pnrplc. But, as 
these dyes wcrciei\ durable, 'to d\c in qtnin* came to mein 
' to dj c deeply * or ' to dje in fast colours ’ and more geneitdlj 
still, we speak of a liabit or a \icc Imiug * lugrauitd * in a person’s 
character Comp Com 730, Par Lost^ \ 2S5, xi 342, and 
Chaucer’s Sqmre s Tale^ 

*• So deep in pram he d\cd his colours ** 

(pie void ‘gram,’ from its sense of ‘ pirticle, is applied also to 
the amngement of particles or the texture of wood or stone, 
and e\en of cloth ) 

^ 33 And (in) sable stole of cypress lawn, m a black scarf of fiuc - 

linen crape 

‘Sable/ here used in the sense of ‘ black/ this being the colour 
of the best sable far Tlic stole (Lat worn by Bomiin 
ladies was a long fiounced robe, reaching to the feet, short- 
and girded round the waist Amton, howeiei, means 
ahood or leil, which wns first passed lound the neck and then 
o\er the face ouch a <<tolc was worn to denote mourniug Th® 
wtTO is now used onlj of a long narrow scarf, fringed at both 
ends, and w orn by ecclesiastics 
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*C^es8* (often melt Cf/pnes) by itsdf denotes ‘crape/ aTrord 
'erhich is probably from l^e some root (Lat crt^ptts^ curled) , 
when combmed with ‘lawn/ it denotes ciape of the finest kind 
The qielling gave nse to the theory that ‘ cypress ’ was so called 
because first made m the island of Qyprus (which has given a 
name to coppei), but this is doubtful 
^lAj^nJ.-iCL£eally a sort of fine Imen a bishop’s surplice is 
modem it Comp Pope’s Ime — 

“ A somt m ctape is twice a samt m laian ” 


36 decent shoulders The Latm deems meant either ‘ giaccful ’ 
or ‘becoming ’ Milton uses the woid in the former sense dse- 
where, and may also do so here If it is used in the latter sense 
it IB jmleptic, the stole bemg drawn over the shoulders so as to 
bjEubecoming 

37 woate^Us tate, jisnal stately manner Here ‘state’ refers 
to the dimified approach of the goddess in A^e 81 it has its 
older hnd more restricted senses scat of honour ‘To keep I 
state ’ ^va8 to occupy the scat of honour 

‘Wonted’ = accustomed This is apparently the past jiar 
ticiple of a veib to n^ont (see Com 332) , Imt the old verb uonen^ 
to dwdl oi to be accustomed, had woned oi wont for its participle 
The fact that ‘wont’ was a participle was foi gotten, and a new 
form was mtroduced — ‘wonted’ (= won ed-ed) The two forms 
have now distmct uses ‘wont’ is used os a noun = custom, or 
as a participial adjective with tlie verb ‘to be’ (see Imo 123), 
‘wonted ’ is used only as an adjective, never piedicatively 


t 38 musing gait, contemplative manner of wolkmg ‘ Gait ’ is 
gnate'writh ‘gato’ = a way, perhaps the same word it is a 
mistake to^ponnect eithci of these woids ladically with the 
%erb‘go’ ^ 

39 And (witli) lodks commercing, etc Milton may mean 
not only that toe looks of too goddess were turned to heaven, 
butalso tiw^he was communing ^vith heaven this would give 
addifaonal sigiuficande tol 40 The use of the woid ‘ commerce’ 
has been restricted in two ways — (1) by being applied only to 
trade, whereas Shakespeare, Aulton, and otlieis nse it of any 
kmd of intercourse, ana (2) 1^ bemgused only as a noun, w hcreos 
Milton used it as verb and noun Ho also accents it here on the 
second pliable The Latm eommetmim was of general applica- 
tion comp Ovid’s Trisiia^ v 10, “ E\ercent illi socim eommercta 
Imgnic ” 

i 40 rapt, enraptured to be rapt m thought is to be so occupied 
with one’s thou^ts as to become oblivious to w hat is around, os 
if too nund or soul had been can ted away (Lat iapUi% seized) 
comp ‘ecstasies,’ 1 165 and note, and Com 704 Milton also 
used toe word of toe actual snatcl^g away of a person ‘ Wiiat 
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accident lintb rapt him from us,* Par Lost^ il 40 (The indent ^ 
should note tliat there is a pirticiplo 'rapt* from the English 
%crb ‘ rap,* to ^eizc quichlj , from this loot comes *rape,* while 
*rapme,* • rapid,’ * lapicious,’ Itc , arc from the lAtin root ) 

40 soul, nominate e alisolute On thcLOxprcssivciie Ba- o f t lt e 
eye, comp Tennyson’s lino — 

“ Her eyes are homes of silent prayer ” 

41 Thera, ui that position 

held In hfdy passion stUl, held motionless tlirough holy 
emotion * Passion’ (Lit patwi) is here used in its imma^ 
sense of * feeling or emotion ’ it is used in this sense m the Bible 
(ilt/s, xi\ lo, Jas \ 17) It was then Aimhcd to pain or suffer 
mg, os m the phrase * Passion week * Xlic word is now used 
chiefly of angei or eager desire Tlicie are two cognate ndjee 
tives, paitenf and pa^me 

Forget thyself to maxhle, liecomc as inscnsihle as a marhle 
statue to all around Comp On SM^^ipcate^ 14 The same idea 
occurs m the phrase * to be jWri/frd with astonishment ’ 

43 With a sad leaden, etc., with the 13CS cost down towards 
the earth as if in sadness or deep thought “ l^codcn coloured ~ 
c^e sockets betoken mclanchoU, or excess of thoughtfulness*’ 
(Masson) Tlic poet Orvj has tne same idea With ieadai eye 
that lo\C8 the ground ” 

44 fix, subjunctiie after *till,* because referring to the future 
The sulnunctu e mood aftei * till * and * w lion ' is now generally 
superseded h} the ludicatii e comp lines 44, 122, 173 


as fast, as steadfastly (as they were before fixed on the - 
skies) see note on i 38 

i. Fhigality of life is Iieio personified and repro 

sented as lean. Milton, in liis writings, frequently assooiatos 
cplam ming wiUi high thinking, and in h» own liabits ho was 
extremely fni^l ana abstemious In his sixth ho declares 
tnat, though the elegiac poete inaj be inspired liy good cheer, 

the Tinei; iLiin wikIiao 4-a ix.. 


the poet who washes to sing of noble and clciated themes (to 
B ) must follow the frugal precepts of Pytha* * 

S 1... .M Xt._ — Til 


•diet with tho gods’ XJ.-.. 

goros tho poet is sacred, ho » tho priest of hcaacii, and his 
boMm conccixes, and his mouth utters, the hidden god ’ 

IS the id^ conieycd m lines 47, 48 Sec Oamus 704 for the 
praises of temperance, and also Son \x 

Mh diet And hears There is here a change of gram 
mtical co^roefaon due to change of thought wedionld sa^ 
either 'doth diet and (doth) hear’ or ‘diets and hears * 

4/ Slues the goddesses who presided oer the different ' 
^ds of poetry and the arts and sciences were daughters of 
vupiter, and Ii\ ed on Mount Olyonpus 
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^ 4B c\cr, nh\A\9 Mnfimtuc aftci Micai^i ’ 

^W) kcpl| and plea^int; to ihp c}o comp L*Alk^ 

75 Tn ^til(on*ft time the btylo of gaidotnng \ya^ cxticnicly 
arttflcial Slnkc^ptiio and Milton both ]m\c tho nord *tum" 
in the hew of * 'idonimcnt ’ 

i^ not hero imcd for 9tfif Lpibiiic being pci sonified 
**} ^d filiiftfcat, iihoYfl^nlt According to modem u^igo 
the forin''cnictcHt*no»ld l*e a double snpcilatne but, ns MiHon 
nxoidffdoublt cinnpinxti\cs mid fiipcilatucs, it is probable that 
•chief* IS not to be Uken in its strict sense, but incielj an de- 
noting A high degrte of import nice, il would therefore admit 
of coiiip.in<u>n Nhnkt {iciire, on tlic cond ir^, often used a 
double cominmtne or sti}>cilati\c merti} foi cinphasiB 

5S. jroiu yonder an adverb, in Milton it in gcneiilly an 
adjetlivo* comp .Irr dO It is now used only ns an adjective, 
and ondcr* ah an adjr<.ti\o oi ndveib 

Boarft on golden wring, etc *^A diring upc of the meat 
vision, in Lzfhfl, chip v , of the aipphire tin one, the whems of 
which weic four chenibs caihwhiel oi chemb full of eyes all 
o\ir« while 111 the innKf of them, *iiid uiuIeincLth the thioiic, was 
a buining fin' Milton wlitthu on nnv hint from picvioits 
Biblical iHimmeiiiatora I know not, vintiucs to name one of these 
chimbs vrho giiide the fitn wheeling*) of the viMonniy tlitoni 
lie IS the riunih Contimpfafion It was hy the sciciic faculty 
ii*'mtd Oniif injilatioii Ihtit one sttained the clcmest notion of 
divine thtnup, — mounted, as it wen, into llu vuy hla/o of the 
KfomaV* {Mnst;<in1 Jn Com lO? Milton mnKos Conicmplntton 
the ttuiwc of Wisdom 

•Chemb* and 'Conteinpl ition * me in apposition to Miirn,* 

I 52 ^ (\»nfetnplntion * is to br pionoiinccu here as a word of 

five pyllables 

5*1 hist Along itn]>eritivc of the veib *to h!st**=-lo bring 
silrntly along, or to call to in a w hippci Tin* woid is hcie v ciy 
expressive; htlenco i« Biiininnncd by the word which is used to 
command silence There is no doubt that *hiBi,* Miush,’ and 
•whist* are imitative sounds all u<^gi 1 onginnlly a& interjections , 
they woreahf iwiuds u*»ed nsvcrlis, their p.ist pniticiples being 
htxf, ntid ip/#h/ Heme Skcit thinks that Must 'in the 

nlxne lino is a past psiticiplo shushed, t e ‘*bnng along with 
thee the mute, liushocl Silence,” This is an improbable icndei- 
ing 'Hist* IS now ii**ed only as an iiitcijeetion, and ‘whist* 
only as an inleijectinn and the nnino of a ginio at cards 
It may lie noted lint as Silence is lion* personified, thoio is no 
tautology in iKsenbing lici ns ‘ mute * 

50 % 08 s, unless ‘ Uii ’ in the w oi d ‘ unless * is not the 
negative picfix, but the picposition ‘oni* 
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CG PbUomel, the nightingilc (Greek P/ft'ofnr/aa]o\cr of 
inclorl^) Accoiding to legend, she 'nns a daughter of Pondion, 
King of Attica, and dianged iit her onxi pnycr into a night- 
ingale to escape the vengeance of her brother in-iasi l^crcns See 
Son I and notes 


« deign a song, bo pleased to sing (Lai rliTnorsto think 
northy) 

57 plight, strain There arc two tiords 'plight* of diverse 
origin and use, and editors of Milton cblTcr as to uhndi isns^ 

U) * Plight ’ = something platted or intern oven and fo 
applicable to a strain of sounds inlcm o\ cn as m the niglitiugal^s 
t'On^c, speaks of the 'plighted clouds. 
Com 1 (2) ' Plight ' =r something promised, a clutv or condition, 

non oliiefly used to simufj an unfortunate condition (A S pTiAf, 
danger) The foniiLr is pn>b iblj the me ining here 

58 Smoothing the rugged brow of HIght, « r softening the 
stern aspect of night See the same idea of the ixnver of music 
repeated m fbni 251— 


“Smoothing the raicn down 
Of darkness till il smiled *’ 

'Smoothing' qualifies 'Philomel ’ 

i Cynthia, etc Ihe nightingiile's song being so sa cot 

hstra” " rapture chocks hersolf in liei coumo in order to 

Artemw. fliesoddcin of the 
her brother Apollo, the ^1 of the snn , 
Cj-nthna m the wlo hf Delos Tlio 
clmmetor^din*!!^ *^***’^ goddess Dmiia with Artoiiiis, ntid in this 
W Milton, 

he7rfi«lof clsewheie speaks if dragons be^ yoked to 

^hniiten ■■ ^y'opphes rather to Ceres, tho goddess of plenty 
Shak.^esic refers fiequcntlj to the “Sigons^rf thTl^Bfit.’' 

On • check,' see note on l/illcg *>G ® 

nomst^ed^Mt!*?'**-!**!.’ ^hcre the nightingale was 

« w nhwh •^SSests) to romo particular oak 

Th.™ of «taaA, »'«!.& 

* fhlly, a\ oldest tlio ro\ els of the foolish 

affisJSef rt*^ often the sense of ‘music,* 

nanr nf Shnk-espeare to denote ‘a com 
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62 UoBt musical, most mtionCboly * As in 1 57 the poet 
associated sweetness and sadness, so also in this line, almost as if 
niusio and melancholy were causally i dated Comp Shelley, 2b 
a SkylarL-^ 

“ Our sincciost laughtoi 
With some pam is fiaught , 

Onr smetest songs aro those that tell of saddest thought ” 

69 I often woo thee, chauntress, among the woods in older to 
hoai thy o\'eii-song * Chauntress,’ the mminine of * cliaiuiter,’ 
one who chants or sings * To enchant ’ is to diarm by song 

65 missing thee, if I miss thee, ic if I do not hcai thy song 

unseen sco note on ^not unseen,’ L*Alleq 57 It has been 
ar^ed from these words that must have been written 

before V Allegro > 

GG smooth-shaven green, whcic the giass has been newly cut 
*Grccn* as a noun applies to flat stretch of grass giown land ’ 
For the form of tlio compound ad]ccti\o sco note on UAlhq 22, 
and comp * widc-w atered,’ * cl^ il suited,* ’ high-embow 6d,’ etc 

67 wandering moon Tho^ epithet * w imdenng ’ is frequently 
mplicd to the moon in Latin and Italian poetry '^%aga luiia,” 
Horace, Sat i 8 , errantem lunam, ’ Vii^, jEn i 742 

68 noon hero used in its geneial sense = highest position , 
comp the geneial use of tlic word *renith ’ Ben Jouson speaks 
of the **noon of night,” and ]Millon m Sawt* Agon applies it to 
men — amidst their highth of noon ” The w ord is in prose usually 
reatneted to the sense of * mid-day ’ , it is dciivcd mm the Lat 
nonm, ninth, and the chuicli bcimccs held at the iiintli houi of 
the day (S p M ) w ere called noiief TMien these w eie chan^d to 
nnddaj , the word * noon ’ w as used to denote that hour, and ncnce 
its present use 

Ifomc interpret 'highest noon’ as implying tliat the moon is^ 
nearly full ’ 

69 Like one see note on 1 9 ' Like ’ is on adjoctii e , ' one ’ 

IB governed by ' to ' understood 

72 Stooping Keightlcy’s note on tins is “ Ho alludes here 
to that ounons optical lUusion by which, as the clouds pass wer 
the moon, it seems to be she, not they, tliat is m motion Tms 
IS peculiarly observable when tlie wind is high, and wie donds 
are driven along with rapidity ” ‘Stoopmg^ and 'nding are 
CO ordmato attiunitcs of ' moon ’ 

73 plat of rising ground, ‘lex®l t op of^s ome Jiillock * 'Hat ^ 
IB a plot or small piece of lo\el grouha ^ot is the A S fmm of 
the word Its relation etymologically witli Jfai vlate, etc , is 
doubtfid, though commonly taken for gianted 
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74 cQxfew sound * Gurfen ’ (Fi coHvrcfcu as fire co% er)» 
the b(dl that nos rung nt ciglit or nine o'clock in the evening as 
a signal that all fires and lights mero to l>e cxiuignislicd As %is 
custom uas still in foicc in Milton’s timo the sound Mould be 
familial to him, though he is not here closcl} detailing Ins oun 
experiences It must be remembered also that ^enrfeur’ or 

* cm feu heir Mas sometimes used in the moic general sense of 

* a bell that sounded the hours ’ * Sound,’ infinite o after * heat* 
‘to’ (the so exiled sign of the infinitixc) being omit ted after such 
\crbs as make, bco, hear, feel, bid, etc 

75 some wide watered shore, the shore of some slide * wafer ’ 
Tlicso Mords do not show whcthci the poet refers to a lake, a 
n\cr [eq the Thames), oi c\cn the sea shore, for the word 
uater ma> ho used of any of these, and tihorc ina 3 bo cm 
plowed in its pnmar^ sense of * boundary* or *cdgc* It is 
pomted out hy ilasson that in o\cn other case in Mhich Milton 
uses the word ‘ shore ' he refers to the sea or to some \ast oxpxnso j 
of wratcr 'Some* shows that the poet is dcsonbing an idcxl 
scene, not an actual one 


7G Swinging tflow this would lie nn apt description of the 
sound of the distant sea, hut it more proliahK icfers to the 
curfew Shakespeare hxs • sullen bell ' [King if IV Pt IL 
1 1) Notice tlio cireci of the ihylhm and aUitcration of this 
lino m bringing out tlic incuuiig 

77 air, wcathci, state of the aimosplicro 

78 Some bW temped place, some nuiet and rehicd spot 
(comp 1 81) The Latin participle icmotux (s-moxod hack) 
meant either ' i etircd or ‘ distant ’ Milton hero uses * teinoxcd ’ 
in the former sense, ind Sliakcspcaro has the same usage, cm 
ploying also the noun ‘ remo\cdiicxs’= solitude In modem 
B^lish, when remote is used without any qualification, it 
almost always denotes distance, either in time or place 

In 5»ncs 77, 78. we 
P^ncipxl xnd conditional clauses 
J^s sequence of tenses is allowable in English, hut tense of 
the conditional clause may ho x aricd, eq 

jm notpemiUf** etc 

Im ^ does nof/wmii,” etc. 

(S) Pres Subjunc If the air do not pennU,'* etc 

S’,? ***! common, though many Lidian studcnla 

UBeltm^anahIy it is a good nilo to aTOid it 

fcit^* adverbial phrase modifying ‘ to counter- 


^adi light, _ etc tho nsd-hot ishes merely servo to xnahs. 
the darkness visible It will beobserved tUtlho poet has now 


NOTES. 87 

sTiiftcil the ^cine from the wunlry to the town, oi at least from 
Ottt*or doors to indoor^ 

SK This line qtnhfics * place,’ lute 78 

Si SavOM-eveept The mcaninj; is that the room would bo 
perfect h quiet except for the chir|nng of the enoket on the 
hearth or the crj of the night -watUimaii The cricket is an 
insect <omewlnt rcseinhlnig a gnsslioppcr, which makes a diirp 
ing noise 

^ 83 bellman s drowsy charm The watclimm who, before the 
int Induction of (ho modem police system, patrolled the streets at 
night, calhni^ the hours lookuig out for firc«i, tliioscs and other 
nocturnal cmIh IFcwas ncuistoincd to drawl forth scraps of 
pious XKietrt to *clmnn’ aw ay danger The word ’drew 83 ^may 
impl3*^^th it (he«e gnatdnns of the night were of little use, being 
often half or whoil3 nsU^p 

8*1 nightly harm comp note on .Itcodcs 48 

85 let my lamp ** E\identl3* we arc now back m the country, 
in the turroi of ^oine solitar\ mansion, where there are books, 
and perhaps a^ronnuitcal instruments How fine how c\ or, not 
to gi\c us the in«idc mow of the iuiret^room 6rst, but to imagine 
acme one far olT outside ohsctMiig the m3 of light slanting from 
Its wimlov i>fa?son) llio construction is, ‘Lot (30U) my 
lamp (to) ho seen ’ 'let ’ is iinpomtnc, with an infimtno com 
plcmcnt 

S 7 « ontwatCh the Bear ' Out * ns a prcfi\ here means beyond 
or 01 cr, as in outweigh, ouUotc, outwit, outrun, etc , and 
*watch*s;wakc T o ontwatch _t hCLJlcaiL!!.i 8 ^tlieicforo to re 
main ay^ pjtill dayhre^, for tlio constellation of the Gre^ Bear 
docjrnSTset below lhc"hon/oii In nbiihelirlatituScsjand only 
jpf Tic da.3ligbi WtilrTi and trti^c' are cog- 
nate with imt^ hence Chaucer's allusion m the Squue^s Taie, 
^Iiere the maker of the wonderful bra<*s horse is said to '‘hate 
toaUai many a constellation Ere he had done this operation ” 

^ SS With thxleo great Rennes, t c rtadiiig the hooks attiibuted s 
to Hermes Trisniegistus (1 c * Ihnco great ^ Ho was nu ancient*/ 
Egyptian plnlo^oimcr named 3 hot or Tlieut, whom the Greeks 
^cntidcd with their god Honiirs (the Latin Jlcrcuiy) , the new 
^atonists regarded him as the source of all knowledge, oven 
IMhagoras and Plato hn\ing (it sens pretended) domed their 
pnilosmh) from him A large number of works, really composed 
in the fourth centuiy An, were ascribed to him, the most impor- 
tonl heme the Ponnandat a dialogue ticating of nature, the 
creation 01 the world, the deity, the iiuman soul, etc 

I or unsphero The spirit of Plato, ** or may brmg back the 
^spirit of Plato from heasen,” 1 e may search out the doctrines of ' 
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Plato bj a careful study of hi's'untingB ‘ Unspliere ' is a h}biid 
(English and Greek), the \erbal prefix denotes the rc\erBalof 
an action as in nnlocki nnloadi etc ^ and is distinct from the 
negative prefix in nntruei wicoutlii etc • Unaltered* is ohsolctCf 
so IS ' insphcred ’ (Com ^0) no still speak, iioivc\ or, of a per- 
son's sphere or rank hut vathout the literal reference which the 
irord tun ays Ins in Milton's writings 

89 to unfdld What worlds mfiintivc of purposes: to unfold 
those worlds whichf etc The allusion is to one of Plato's 
dialogues, the in which he disciiKscs the state of the soiii 

aftei the death oftho bod> Comp Comus 46^470 

91 forsook, forsaken * Forsook,' a form of the jmst tcnsi^ 
here used as a p*ist participle It must not be supposed that the 
w ord * forsskcii * diet not exist Milton, like Shakospearo {OtheUo 
IV 2), di^boratcly uses a form of the past tense comp Arc 4 

92 Her monBion m this fleshly nook, her iempovaxy abode in 
the body Trench points out that * msnsioii ' in our carK litera- 
ture 18 frequently nsctl to denote a *pHcc of tarrying, which 
might bo for a longer or a shorter time this is c\idenih the 
sense hero comp Comm 2 The * fleshly nook ’ is the bod^s so 
called in order to contrast it w itb the * immortal mind ' Lixko 
calls the bodj tlic * clay cottage ’ of tlio mind, and in the Bible it 
18 sometimes compared to a temple or tabernacle (2 Got a 1, 
2 Pet 1 13) comp * earthy,' *5on m\ 3 

The use of the posscssn o * her ' in this line may bo explained 
by the fact that the Lat mens (the mind) is fcminuie it must bo 
remembered also that Utt was not yet in gcnotal use and that 
Milton IS fond of the femumic personification comp L 143, 

93 And of those demons This, hke * worlds,’ depends gram 
matically upon ‘unfold,’ but as ‘to unfold of ' is an awkward 
construction w 0 may hero supply some \orb like ‘tdl ' fllns » 
an instance of zeugma 

Li Plato's Ttmaeu% Phatdo^ Cn/ias, ctci, wo find references^ 
to tiio Greek ddtmofjassspints, who woie not necessarily bad , in 
fact it was a subject of discussion with some of tlic ^atonisis 
whether there were bad, as w<dl as good, opints During the 
jMiddle Ages the diffcreut ordeis and pow ers of demons or spirits 
w ere very \ anously stated one wntci (quoted in Anat efMd ) 
giv^ Six Imds of sublunary 8pint8~“ faeiy , aenal, terrestrial, 
mtery, and snbterrancan, bcsiaes fames, satyrs, nymphs;, etc " 
Milton here refers to font of these dosses, each being cona ersant 
with one of the four olemcnts^firo, air, water, earth This 
mvision of the dements or elemental forms of matter dates from 
uie time of the Greek philosopher Bmpcdoolcs (b c 470) 

^ ^ consent, the demons are m sympathetic rdation with 
certain planets and dements , eg onewntermado “seicnkmdB 
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of aethoreal spints or angels^ according to tlie number of the 
8e\cu planets/' and m Par Bcq u Milton represents the fallen 
aneds os prcsidmg, under Satan, as poucis o\er earth, air, fire, 
anaivater, and causing storms and disasters 

'Consent ’ IS hcie used m its radical sense (L eon, with, and 
tenure, to feel), an exact rendering of the Greek eym-pathy 
Comp 1 Henry VI i 1 

07 Sometime, on some occasion comp V Alley 57 H Pen- 
Bcroso here passes to the study of the greatest and most solemn 
tragic writers 

- 9S sesptred pall, kingly robe Both the pall and the sceptre 
were insignia oS royal^, and in ancient Greek tragedies the 
kings and queens uore a sleeked tunic (clittoti) falling to the feet, 
and over this a sliaul-liko garment called by the Homans paila 
Prof Hales suggests tiiat ' m sceptred pall ’ may here mean ' with 
pall and with sceptre,’ f c tuo things aio oxpicsscd by one 
comp 11 75 and I4b 

09 Presenting Thebes, etc 'Present* is here used m its 
technical sense, 'to represent’, \ve nou speak of a theatrical 
'representation ’ Comp Areades^ bub ttfle 

Aeschylus has a drama called Scxeit aqainst fhebca , this city 
IB also referred to m the Avttqone and (Edipm of Sophocles, and 
the Bacehac rd Euripides Pclops (from ukom the Peloponnesus 
is said to ha\c den\cd its dome) nos the father of Atieus and 
great gran^athcr ct Agamemnon , his name u as so celebrated 
that it Tvos constantly used by the poets in comiection with his 
descendants and the mtics they uuiabited And the 'tale of 
Troy divine’ (i e the stor} of the Trojan uai) is dealt uitlim 
various playa by Sophocles and Euripides Tioyis here called 
' divmo ’ because, duiing its long siege, the gods took the keenest 
interest in the contest 


101, 102 These lines certainly rcfci to Shakespeare’s great 
tragedies, and IhoTVords ' though raio’ probably express MiRon’s 
sense both of Shakespeare’s superiority o\ oi his contemporaries, 
and of tlio comparatiie barrenness of the English tiagic diama 
until Shakespeare arose (Comp the piefaco to Slatits Agon ) 
We thus sec clearly that the language implied to Shakespeare in 
HAllegrOf 133, referred to one aspect of flio poet , heie we ha\c 
the otner 

i husldned stage, the tragic drama ' Buskin ’ (Lat 
cofAm-atis) uosa’liigb-heekd^hoot worn by Gicek tnigic actors 
in order to hdd to tiioir siatnre, and so to theii'* dignity comp 
1/ Alley 132. The uords 'buskm’ and 'sock ’came to denote 
the kmds of drama to \i hioh they belonged , and o\ en to e\pr^ 
eertain styles of composition thus Qumtilian says, " ^medy 
does not strut m tragic buskins, nor does tragedy step along m 
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the slipper of comed> ” Grammaticallj, ‘tihai* is iiom to 
•hath ennobled/ its suppressed antecedent being obj of 'pre 
senting * 

103 sad Virgin, r c Mclancbol> comp 1 'll 

that thy power, etc * would that tb\ poutr/ or *I 
would that thj poucr* This construction (wbicli has all the 
force of an interjection) is often used to express n wish that 
cannot be rcahr^ ‘ Raise *(L 104), *bid* {f 105), and call 
(1 100) arc all CO ordinate %erra 

104 Uustens, like Orpheus, a semi mvthnlogical personage, 
represented as one of the earliest Oroek poets hliUim 1^^ 
expresses a nish tliafc his sacred hjinns could bo rcco\cred For 
‘ bo\^er/ comp 5on \ui Q 

105 For the 8tor> of Orpheus, see nolo on IJAUtgrOj 145 

106 warbled to the atrtog, sung to the acconipanuneni of a 
stringed instiument see note on Arc 87 

107 Brew iron tears This expresses the inflexible nature of 
Pluto, the god of the louor world In the same way we speak 
of an • ti o» will/ • iron julo,* etc 

109 him that, etc. Ghancer, who left hts Sginrof Talc un- 
fini^ed. In this tale (one *of the richest of the Ganterlniiy 
Tales) w c read of the Tartar king, Gambus Kh in Chaucer, like 
Milton, WTites the name as one word, but, unlike Milton, and 
more correctly, ho docs not accent the penult The following 
extracts (from T>nrhitt’s edition of Cliauccr) explain the alln«^ 

BIOUS— 

Tilts noble kmg, this Tartar Cambascan, 

Hod two sonnes b 3 Elfeta hts wife. 

Of which the eldest son hight Algarsife, 

That other was ydeped Cambatlo 
A daughter had this worthy kiim also. 

That youngest was, and highte ^uace • 

In at the halle door all suddcnl} 

Tlicro came a knight upon a steed of brass, 

And m his hand a broad mirror of glass , 

Upon his thumb he had of gold a nng 
And by his side a naked sword hangup 
The king of * Araby and Ind * had sent the horse as a present to 
Cambuscan, and the mirror and nng to 2kIiltou 

have included Chancer amongst the • great Imds ’ m whom 
Fenseroso delighted, because the Ihonght of the earliest Greek 
poets tsuggeatea Chaucer, •• the w ell of English undeflled,” or (as 
Masson thmks) because the reference to the lost poems of Greece 
suggested the unfinished poem of Chaucer Milton wras well 
acquainted w ith the SguirA Tale and w ith subsequent continua 
tionsofitfag by Spenser) 
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112. vlio liad Ganac^ to wife (of him) who was Gaoac&’s hus 
band Chancer docs not mention his name (except where he 
imstakcnly calls him Camballo) Spenser makes hci the wife of 
Tnamond ‘To wife’ , ui such phrases ‘ to’ seems to denote 
the end or pniposc 

113 Tliati rd pronoun, antecedent Canace 

Tirtnoos, fiilt of power or cSicae^ The Lat 
manly excellence In the English Bible * viitno ’ is used in the 
sen^e of strength or power (comp Com and we stdl sa> 
‘ly virtue of the power of But the adjcctne ‘nrtuons’ 
now denotes only moral cvcellcncc 

The ring rderred to above, when worn on the thumb or 
earned in the purse, enabled the wearer to understand the 
language of birds and the healing properties of all herbs The 
glass or nurroi enabled its owner to look mto the future and into 
men’s hearts 

114 of the wondrous horse, sc the story Beaders of the 

Sntcriamnent will remember the story of the 
cndianted horse, regarding which Warton sa^s ** The imagina- 
tion ef this story consists ui Arabian fiction, engrafted on Gothic 
duvalry Kor is this Arabian fiction purch the qiort of arbitraxy 
faney;*^it is, in a great measure, founded on Arabian learning 
The idea of a horse of brass took its nscfiom the mechamdij 
knowledge of the .^binns, and then experiments in metals ” 

116 if aught dse, whateier else This is a Latimsm many 
clauses in l^tin int^uccd by n quid^ si quando^ etc are best 
introduced in Bn^ish by such words as ‘whatever,’ •when- 
ever,’ etc. 

great hards beside, other gient Inrds The poets referred 
to are such as Anosto, Tasso, and Spenser, m whose lomances 
Milton was well read In one of his piosc works he says ••! 
waj tell /you whither my younger feet wandered I betook me 
among those lofty fables and rominccs which recount in solemn 
cantos the deeds of kuiglithood ’ ‘Beside’ as an adicrb is 
now ahno^ displaced by the later form ‘besides ’ 

117 sagS Land -solemn^tiuies, ^nsc and digmficd \ ezse, as that 
of the tfp^iscnan stanza. Fox ‘solemn ’ see Ai c 7, note 

vllS tozneys ‘Tumcy,*nform of ‘tonmev* (Fr foumay), a 
niock-figh^ so called from the sw ijft iumtn/f of the horses in the 
combat ‘Tournament’ is merely a Latmiscd form of the word, 
comp VAlkg 123 

^ ^ trophies hung These w ere arms or banners taken from a 
defeated enemy and Atin^ up as mcmonals The word is from 
the Gre^ /rsp^, a iutnmg, t e causing the enemy to turn 

119 emducatments, use of magic arts BadicoUy, ‘enchant- 
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mcnt’ magic \cracs sung ^licn it ^ns dcsiicd to place a person 
under some spell (Lat tncantarCf to repeat a chant) comp luies 
G3| 83, and £yc 89 

120 Where more is meant, etc in \^liich poctr> there is a 
deeper meaning than is appircnt on the snrincc The poets 
referred to in 1 1 IG had genenib a high moral purpose in their 
nntings, eq Spenser's ^aer/r is a noble bpiritualallcgoni 
the narticnlar rtfcrcncos in it being ** secondary senses lying only 
on the surface of the mam design '* The same is true of £isso% 
Enchanted Foresf 


121 Thus, Night, etc 'thus lot me be often scon b} thee, 0 
Kightp m thy pale course * 

pale career Contra^ti ‘ p^lo ’ mth the epiihelb applied by 
poets to the dawn, c q ‘ xuddj,' * rob> lingeicd,^ etc 

122 dyll suited Mom » In fir Allfqro the fiuii appears m loynl 
mbes and sunounded bj hw li\ciicd servants , in // iVnweio 
Morning comes cl id in the garb of a simple citiAiii and attended 
by wind and ram 

‘Civil,* from Lat cin^, a citircn, is here used in its prnnaty 
sense It is opposed to inihtaf} or ccclcsxitslical, os in * civil 
engineer, ‘ civil service * It has also the meaning of 'polite * or 
well ^uncred,* as contrasted uitli boorish or rustic manners; 
but it Ims lost (as Trench points out) ill its deeper significance 

a cirif min once uas one who fulfilled all the duties Sid obliga- 
tions flowing flora Ills position as a riuH ” 

1^3 tridmd and ITounmd literally, ‘ adorned w ith fine dothes 
ami Imiing the hair frizzled or curled ’ In Lyeuta^, 170, the sun 

the \orb is cognate with the noun 
triok, someUiing ncitly contni cd 

orjginnlly meant ‘ lo m niiklo the brov,* 
/«««»• TnUi this 

meanmg The present form of the v ord is ■ flounce ’ 

hnoS?”’ ^ ***** in whicli For ‘wont’ tco note on 

Athenian youth Ccphalus, belo\oclhj Eos 
JiTOtmg on Mount H>mcttus in Attica that she fell in lo\c wifii 

hara now molf oijBinal meaning heme oiorlookcd we 

3 23 comdy, becommg oomp iUeiry Wnet qf Wtndsor, ui. 
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126 pipingi whiatliiig *loud/ used adv^bially 



ThoTiord 
ig*sho\rer* 


128 hatb l3ilown bis fOl, lias exhausted itsdf, has ceased As 
there is no personification here, his =: its in none of the poems 
in tins voltune does the word its occur In fact| it is mmost 
entirely imoicd by Milton, being used only tliree tunes in the 
w hole of his meti^ , this arose fit om the fact tliat w as then a 
new word, and also because he did not seem to feel the need for 
it, its place being taken in his involved sintax 1 ^ the lelatne 
pronoun and otlier coimcotives, oi by 7(16, Aci, theicof^ etc The 
woidtfY does not occui in the language tiU the end of the six 
tecnili century, tlie possessive case oi tlie neuter pronoun %i and 
of the masculine 7(C being 7 (t 9 Tins ga\o nse to confusion when 
the old gender i^stem accayed, and the fonn its gndunlly came 
into use until, by the end of the seieutccntli century, it was 
generally adopted 

(Grammatically * his fill ’ denotes the extent to whicli Hhc gust 
hatli blown,' and is theiefore an adverbial adjunct Some, how* 
e\ er, w ould explain it as a cognate objective 

129 Ending With minute drops > the end of the show ci being 
rf^maikcd by dre^s falling at luten'uls ' Minute ' (accent on fiist 

tillable) IB apphed as an odjcctiie to something occnning at 
short interval, once a minute or so, e 7 * minutc*gnns/ ' mmute 
bells,' etc Minute (accent on second pliable) = i er} small 
^130 eaves, pi ft;|eoting edge of Jjie^i oof This w 01 d is suignlar, 
though often rcgaided t^plur^ tliehnal 's’lsiiaitof thcroot, 
and the pluial piopeil} should be caiests (whidi is not used) 
An ' cavea<Mdro]mer ^ is stnctly one w ho stands under the drops 
that fall from the coi es, hence a * secict h^cnci ' 

132 flaring, glittcn^ 01 flashing ,‘*gEuerally applied to a light 
whose brightness is offensii e to the c^c, ana is so used here to 
suit the mood of H Fcnseioso * Elnro 'is cognate with ‘ flosli ' 
me. Goddess, etc , « ^ hiclancholy, biing mo, etc 


f 133 twilight groves and shadows brown, gro\ cs w ith sudi half- 
' bght as there is in the tw flight, when the shadows cast on the 
mund'are not deep blade, but (as Milton says) ‘ blown * Comp 
Par Lo8f , x^ 234 — 


“ Where the unpimced shade 
imhroioned the noou-tido bowers ' 


Also Par Losi^ ix 10 S 6 — 

** Wlicrc highest w oods, impenetiablc 
To star or sunlight, thread their umbrage broad 
And bt otau as evening > 
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The Italians express the appioach of c\cning liy n ■word meaning 
‘to emlirown ’ 

104 SylTon SyUanns, the god of fields and forests. ‘Sylian* 
IB a misspelling of ‘siUan’ (&t ailca, nwood), tbespeliuigm 
y was made in order to assimilate mfi a to tlic Greek hyli, awood, 




moxnunoxital oalc The ohvious meaning of * monnmcntal’ 

> u, os Masson suggests, ‘momounl,’ ‘old,* * telling of V>goho 
t years An aged oak is a raomonal of the flight of tunc., it 
suggests also mas3i\enGss 

136 rude axe 'v^th heaved strolce This is an ovample of 
' chiasmus, tlic opitlict * rude ’ lielonging to * stroke/ and Mica\cd’ 
to ‘a\e * ‘Heaved ’“-uplifted 

137 xQrmphB, t e uood n^mplis comp lino 154 

daunt, to fhghten (from Lat domiiaref to suhdno , hence 
‘ indomitable not able to be daunted) 

138 hoUevred haunt, abode saered to them 

139 covert, sheltered spot, thickot a *co\crt’ is strictly a' 
‘ coiemZ place ’ 

140 no prolhner eye, no jin^inpatliotio 030 ‘Piofaner'» 
Bomonliat ^rnfanc, on thi5*L!Ctm ns6' bfliTie ^nipimtivc seel 

I 15, note ‘Profane’ (I/it pro, bofoio, and /ctnnm, a temple) naa 
aj^hod to those nlio, not being initiated into the saciw ntes, 
nerc compelled to nait outside the temple clunng the sflcnfiees , 
hence it came to mean (1) ‘ not sacred/ as in the phrase 'profane 
history,’ and (2) ‘ impure,* as m iiro/anc language ’ B Fciiscroso 
applies it to U ipj g_not 111 sy mpath yjii ith liis mood 

141 day 8 gaciSh ^e MiUon frequently 1^aks of the * oyo 
of day ’(comp Son 1 6, Com 678, Life 20) ‘Gamli*s:iBtannc 
or glaring, genonlly used, is here, to express dislike, thongu 
some Elizabethan n nteis use it in a cooa sense !^ere is an 
old English \crb paressto stare, foimcd, b\ the cdiangc of to r, 
from A 8 qeuen 

142 honeyed thigh If this means that the bee collects honey 

on ite thigh, it IS a mistake , it is the pollen or floner-dust that 
»{? ululo the honey is sucked into the anunaVs 

yiigil, howeior, uho piobabl3 knew more about bees 
than Milton did, uses a similar expression (Ee! 1 56) 

143 her see notes on Imes 92 and 128 

sing, hum theicrbetnpisxeryxanonslynsedhyMiza 
betlion u nteis 

eons^, othci soimds of nature tliat accompany the hum 
ming of the bee, etc * Conaoit’ is here used concretely, and in 
its onguial sense (Lat eemsors a partner) Old xmtera fre 
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qnenily confused it mth * conceit’ s harmony, but the xrords 
are ouitc distinct, and in modem Enghsh they aie nevei con- 
fused 

^ 14G BntiOT the nommatives of tins veib aie *bee’ and 
Craters ^ Ira meaning is 'to indnce_t Q_come * . by a common 
metaphor sleep is represented as shy, ns cosily flighted, as 
requiring to be wooed or enticed Comp 2nd Ilcm y I r ui 1 
dewy-flBathered Bleep We ha^o heie one of those com- 
pound epithets (so fiequcnt in Milton) wliidi huTO been described 
08 poems ui muiiatuie In most of these the &st uoid qualifies 
the second, so tliat * dccy-fcathcied sleep’ may mean 'Sleep 
witli decy fcathcis ’ Ilie god of Sleep (1 10) cos rcpiesentcd 
os uxnged, and he may be supposed to ^akc dec fiom lus wings 
as the Archangel in Pnr Lot^t \ 2SG diffosed fragrance by sliakmg 
his plumes 

It IS common, hocmci, for poets to i^eak of the dew of sleep 
(comp Bichat d III n 1, Jnlivs Caesar ii 1) citliout any 
reference to its being cingcd co might tlieiefoie take 'dewy- 
feathered ’ to ha%c me force of tcoco ordinate adjectnes 'dewy’ 
and 'fcatheied ’ see note on 1 9S 
147-150 Tins passage is a difficult one Prof Masson reads it 
tlins, 'Lot some strange mysterious dicam ca^e (t f mo\e to^ 
aud fro) at his (t e Sleep’s) winn m any stream,’ etc It is 
onstomaiy for poets to mesik of llreams as the messengers of 
Sleep (see L 10) , hero a dream is borne on tlie cings of Sleep 
and honors over the poet in on nuy stream of MMd images 
portrayed upon lus mental eye 

Some, hoc ever, take 'lus cings’ to denote the Dieam swings, 
m which case ui is difficult of cvplaimtion one editor tlieiefore 
suggests tliat it be struck out, and that ' caAO ’ be legardod as a 
transitive \erb* The pieMous Mec is picfeiable (It is pos 
fitble also to hold tliat the Dream’s cings are displayed (f e 
reflected) m the uuy stieam, and that liecn'ics at tins rmcction, 
as ce say a dog bams ai its sliadoc reflected in a pool of catei ) t 
140 liv^ has its radical sense of ' lifo-bke’ , so ce speak of 
a 'life-hke portrait,’ a raid picture (Lot m*i», Ini^g) 

151 teeatlie a Aerb in the imperative nddtessed to the 
goddess Melancholy, as 'bring,’ * lade,’ and ' let* in tlie pieced- 
mg Imes (Some could take it os an znfinitne d^ending on 
•let ’) 

153 to mortals good, good to mpi^ls, Goqd ’^fupijbous , 
comp £ye 1S4 In this line^'^Spint’ is to be prououflera as a 
' mouoiyllable 

^154 Ctenius, guoidsan jQiint see A^cudes and Comus regard- 
pg the duties of such qiints 

<^^155 due feet, my feet that aie due at the places of coiship 
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and Icaniing DuCf diifi/, and deU are all from tho Lat delnhtB^ 
o>rcd $ the mst directly, the others Uirongli Prcnch 

156 To walk lb here a tmnsitne \crhslo frequent, to tni* 
\ erse - - — 


BtndiouB doister’s pale , tho precincts or cncl osnro jpL— 
some building dc\oted to learning and (as the noxf liholsliou s) 
to lohgiotis scTMces * Cloister* is a co\cred aicade forming 
part of a church oi college Milton nia\ Imi o been tlunkuig of 
ms life at Cambndge, though the details of the dcscnplion do 
not apply to an> particular iiuilding Tlio radical sense of the 
uord 18 a closed tn place (Lat efunurx, shut) 

*Palo* IB a nounsciicloauro; Gt>inologically, a place shut in 
by piles or uooden stakes , hrnce our uoids jHiltntj, tm/w/c, and 
fmtsttde Wo still apeak of the pale of tho Cliurch, Iho £vgMi 
giah 111 Ireland, the pair of a subject, etc 


157 love the higb eubowtd roof The poet here passes from 
the doistor to the inside of some church (it nin\ bo the college- 
chapel that IB in Milton's thoucdits, or o\en St raiiPs Catliedral 
*oi Wcstminstci Abliqy) * High emboutd,' tr jurchedoju— - 
\anltod« as iirtlio' Gothic stylo of architecture, uhToli AlUtoii, 
uitli all his Puritanism, ne\ct ceased to lo\e Observe tlial 
only at tins point of the poem is l^nscro^ in contact with his 
fol^ creatures Tluougliout the rest ho is solitary ” (il/asmn) 

The giammatical constniction is pccnlini ue cannot say, 
lot my due feet ne\er fail to loio’, it is liotter tlicreforc to 
read, * let (me) lo\c,’ etc , me being implied in * my feet * See 
noteon L’i1//cp 122 

158 antique see VAllrq 128, note 

massy jmef proof jigainst the groat wcielii of the stone 
roof, bccaiu^hc} are inassiio Ffliakespcaro andldilton use 
proof in tlic^nsonf * strong,’ and * m.iss> ’ is an older form of 
tho adjective than ‘ massive,^ occui ring in Spenser and Shake 
^caro OS well as hoic Similar examples nic *adamantcan 
proof applied to a coat of mail, not bec«iuRo it is proof against » 
adamant, but because, being nude of adamant, it » proof against 
wauants Agon 134), also virtue proof srstrong against 

^iptation, Ijccanro virtuous (Pat /o^^ v 384) Thointroduo 
hyphm ( massy proof’), uhicli docs not occur in the 
iipst and second editions, has caused some editors to mlcipret 
tne words os proof agamst the mass they bear * m those oases, 

^ ammst which the object is x^toof is mon- 
®®®^po™d IS a noun, e g star-poof, 

« atinbeam proof {Arc 88) Tho first interpretation 

IS therefore more probably conect ^ 

** windows, wjpdouJSjiL^tained glass wiUi stones 

from Scnptnro history ri^resentcd on** them - -*S loiy "' ^ n 
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IGS peaceful Hermitage Tbm is a fitting conclusion to the 
life of II Penseroso, thus alluded loLj Scott (il/atmtoitv ii )— 

Here 1m\c I thought ’lucre succt to ducll. 

And rear Again tho chaplain’s cclli 

Like that same jKfuceful 

Whore Milton long’d to spend his age.” 

In old romances there is constant mention of licrmits, men u ho 
had ictired from society and ucro supposed to do\oto their 1 i\cb 
to philosophic thought or religious contemplation Burton^ in 
Anal of Md , 8a\a Voluittao^ solitariness is that uhich is 
familial uith mGlaiichol> '* *llormitago’ in this uoni tlic 
su&x wft denotes pi ico, as in * parsonage ’ , * her*nut,’ formerly 
untten 'eremite / 18 denied, through hrench and Latin, from 
Greek eremon solitary , dcstrt 

In line 167 uc hue an example of the jussuc suhjunetue f e 
the subjnnctuc c\pi casing a uish or dc«iirc, *Aiul may find.’ 
etc this conespouda to a Latui sulijunctuL introduced 1)3 quod 
or quod uttnam 

ICQ hairy gown, garment of coi rsc s hagg) cloili In the 
English Bible uc rcau4>f lament of camera hoiTuorn b3 Lltjah 
ana John the Baptist ' Gown ’ and * cell ’ are objects of the verb 
•find’ 

170 spdl, 1 cad slow ly and thoughtfully We talk of * spcllmg 
out' the moaning of a difldculr passage, as a ^ild imnics the 
letters of a word, guing each its piopcr power In the same 
way the poet would Icain the nature and powers of the stars and 
herbs (comp A'on v\ii 6) AS epd, a 8 toi 3 , os in qonpd 
Milton icfors to this knowledge of the \irtucs of herbs in dnn 
620 b40, and Lpd Damon loO lo4 

_c oncemiiig In this lino * shew ’ rhymes with ‘ dew ’ 
this pomes fb the fact tliat, though the pronunciation sAota was 
umiiliv, it was not unu ersal , the w oid is to be pronounced here 
like snoe comp Son n , wlioio * show etli * rhymes w ith *300111 * 

175 Tliero may bo a reference here to the old astrologers who 
^imed the power of predicting esctifa fiom the study of the 
stars, but such a power was not the ambition of Muton ho 
mtber means that wise experience of the aged, wluoh enables 
^em, through th^ knowledge of the past, to judge the probable 
results of different lines of action ^ ^ o r 

do attain subjunctue after 'till* comp 1 44 

174 8train,^tewice we speak of a cheerful 01 asadsfram 
of speech or music, probabl 3 with a metaphorical allusion to tlie 
^ stringed instrument * strain ^is literally something 
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1/5 Tbeso ploasnres, etc comp note on VAJIeq 151 It 
Mill be noticed that the ttnuhUonal nature of Milton’s acceptaiico 
of Mclanchol} is not so distuictl} cxpiesscd ns that of Miith 


AECAOES 

Tlie sub title of thi^ piece full} explains flic occasion of its 
pioclnction Jrnufcs, or * Tlie Aicnchans/’ was n masque of 
Mhich onl> the uords conirihutcil bj Chiton ha\c come doun to 
us Jt Mas prnb-tbl) uriften in lffti\ thcjcni bcfoie the pro 
cluction of u Inch Mas composed for nnotlici incmbci of 

the same family 

The lad^ before Mhom Mas *prc«cntcd ’ f c reme 

sontedi moa Alice Spencci, Countess Pom agei of Dcib}, uicn 
o\cr fic\cni 3 ^ jears of sqe She is the *ruKil queen* of the 
ciitcriainniciit She had betn iimiiiod Mian ^oung, to Loicl 
Strange, of teru arils hfth Earl of Polo It uas to her that the 
poet bponscr dedicated his 7<aijt of tht J/fr«r 9 in and nftci 
her liusKand’s death m 11^ he icfcrred to her ns Ainni^dlis m 
Cohn fyoi/f’aromr Ilomr m/ni/i (15^5) She Mas now Coii]itc«>S' 
Poimgei of Pcib>, a title she retained until hci death In IbOO 
she niamcd Sir Tlionma Egetion, mIio mos aftcruards Lord 
Gbnncollor and Viscount Prackicj Next }c*ir she and hei lius- 
baml put chased tlie estate of Hare field in Middlesex, and hcic 
they mainly resided Viscount Bmcklc 3 died in IGIC lit and 
his M idoM 8 iir\ i\ cd him foi Im ctit^ 3 cars She m as often s isitcd 

b 3 her gmiidchildrciu ami on some occasion uhen tho 3 Mishcd to 
entertain hei m itli a inn^^que — thpif.n faslnoiinblt foiin of ciitci- 
f ainment — thc 3 * applied to nr\ Liim es, one of the King s pi n it© 

inn«tcions, to manage it foi them lie ajiplieil to ins fnend 
Milton foi the Molds, and thoQC mc 110 M ha%c 111 the form of three 
short songs and cigiit 3 three lines of blank xerse Ihis xxns 
Milton a first attempt at niasque*M nting 
1 look, nymphs and sbophords 1 he scene opens m itli a group 
of young men and Momen moxing ioMaids the scat occupied b 3 
the Countess Pom aucr of I)crb 3 As the 3 adxanco one of tlio 
compan 3 ^addfcsscaTii 8 Gonipaiiions 111 «ong 
3 Ihm hence see note, IJAUeri 1 ‘Hence’ means ‘from 
this place,’ so that in the phrase ‘ from lienee * the force of tlio 
Pi^position is tMice intioduccd Such idioms an^c from forget 
fulness of the oiigin of Mords. 

descry, make out, discox er b3 tlie ej c * Pe8or3 ’ is ladically 
the same as * describe ’ lioth aie from Lat dc^aihoCf toxinte 
fwll 3 , to trace out, the one dircctl3% the othci through French 
tomp such pairs of Morda as retire and mic /ae/ and Jiaf, 
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jmijier and poor, Oadi/ioit and trrnson. and pitvtvxnl 

(I 60) 

4 Too dlTlno to 1)0 miatoolc. Comp Jotison'silfc^rmiff/, i\ 

** A certain toucli or air, 

Thai ^rklcs a rfii mity, beyond 
An c*Krtlil 3 Insaut^ *’ 

* Alistook* a form of the past tenne used ns n past participle 
comp 1 47, and «cc note. Oil ShaJesjicafet 12 

5 Tbls, this Is die Comp the Fames' song in The m 
refetence to the queen of Jamcsl — 

** Tins IS slic, fins IS she 
In nhofce norld of grace 
E\cty scison, person, place, 

Tliat rccene her liapi^ he 

^lenholeof the first song in AtcatlM shous that Milton must 
ha\c read some of Jonson^ masques mill care 

G vows, dtsires comp Lye lo*> Tlio Latin i of urn moans (1) 
a solemn promise, (2) a wish or desire See note, &oii iv 8 
bend, arc dircctcA 


4 solemn, dciout The word is from Lat sof/t/s, complete^ 
anu auntie, a ^oar , hence its primaiy «enso is * recurring at the 
^il of a completed year * &ncc it came to mean ‘ iisnal/ and 
VM religioiis festu als recur at stated periods) • religions * , finally, 
to anything that nos not to be bmitly or liastiiy 
unaertakcii, t c, serious or gn\ c 

8 Fame object of the icib 'ma^ accuse * 

of purpose See Lye 70 , nhercFame 
IS used with the lerb raise, ashore - 

superlatnc of Old 

English cr (ere) see note, VAUeg 107 

prpftise These words liaie radically the same 
obsolete ^erb *la\c/ to pour out, and 
profuse » from Lat jn o/invicre, to pour out 

Tin ^haa. half Conro tlic words of the Queen of Sheba 

« J of the matness of thj 

wisdomwasnottoldme,”2C;4rwi i\ 5 J 

® commanded the lest to 
ne concealed Comp Tliomson'a ^Tpasow^ 

Bam onvjr w ithcrs at anotlier’s joy. 

And hates that c\cdlence it cannot reach ** 

* *^*5“’ ® ^ *'“® “"S'® ««* of ***0 part 

S- «??i ™ ordinary use la • bade ’ This is 

ne of those i erbs after u hich the simple infimtirc (without to) is 
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iiM»l comp Son \ui 10. \n li\ »SucIi omifision of (o iio^\ 
ocutrfttviln fo tew \oibs iiiat (o is often called the sign of the 
mfimtne • hut in caily rngli«<h the oiil> of the infinilnc uas 
the termination rn (c 7 ^pfUiu to apeak » lie cnii ^jKlcn) 1 ho 
infinite e. Iicing iipod tis n noun, had a datnc fonn called the 
gernnd uhith Maa preceded by /o , and confuainn hciuceii this 
gcnindtil infiiiiino and the simple infiniti\c led to the general 
use of to 

14 radiant* sending forth ra>s or beams of light Saduis and 
-rati arc radieall^ the same uord 

state, eomp 1 SI *^In the phniscoIog> of this stanza 
there is pcihsin; a reference to the actual surroundincB of the 
Countess 111 the inasouc*-dc\ ices of bnght light, sihci ra^s 
scciniiig to shoot from lier throne ” (hfosson) If so, * state ’ may 
here mean the tanopj n\ei the throne, or its adornments Comp 
tTonson's //v/nriioci, uhcrc Juno is rcpic&entcd as seated on u 
throne — 

** And SCO uhcre Jiino 
Pisplnj 8 liei gliitcnnc ^talr and etian , 

Ah she enlightened nil the nir * 

20 Night she* etc, she might M ell he 

thesrlso latena Tjatonnwns the uife of Jupiiei before 
Juno, and iiioilict of A]iollo and Ibaiui (see £* 01 } \ii ) Sliouas 
gcncmllv nor>lnppcd as a goddess in conjunction with her 
children, and this may explain wh) Milton introduces hci name 
here 

21 towered Gybtdif C>bcle is here refet red to ns the mother 
of the coils in order to coinplimont the Countess on hci dibliti 
guisheu famiK In works of art she in usiinlK icprc^^cntcd ns 
seated on n throne, adorned with a mural ciown to simif} that 
4ic first taught men the art of fort if^ung cities hence the epithet 
“towered * In \ hlillon speaks of lici an the goddess of 
fcrtilits and crowned with a tower of pines Ovid calls her (ut- 
nta matcTf and Spenser WTites— 

““Old C^bclc, arni}cd with pompous pndo, 

Wearing a diadem tmhniilfd w ide 

With hundred UiruU^ like a tiirb<iii ” FQ i\ 

She was the wife of iSatnni and mother of Jupitci, Juno, Nep 
tuna, Philo, Vesta and Ceres 

23 Juno dares odds, t c.Jnno, in a contest of beauty, would 
not venture to compete with her on equal terms This implies 
another complimcut to the Countess 

24 Vtho bad thought who would hate thought (that) etc 
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**0 had 1 ii 9 po\>Giful destiny onlaincd 
Me some infct lor ancci, I had f^tood 
Then liapp> ^ i ^^ould ]m^c alood) 

21 clime, region see note, 5o)t mii 8 

23 80 unparalleled Sincf)>, mi]Him!kkd cantiot ha\o its 
meaning modified h} an nd\erh of degnm it is here nsedt hou* 
c\cr mcrcl> to denote *i liigh degree of excellence or beauty 
Comp II Pens 51, note 

The student dioiild note the art 'll ith hicli the nriuncomcnt of 
rhxnics is \ancd in the diiTcFont stanasns of this song Certain of 
the rhxmcsarc imperfect, and it is to Ik rcmcmlicrcd that Milton 
in his poctiy used imperfect rh} mes frecl> see lines 2, 3, 10, 

30, 38, 12, G2, GS Allonanco must, houe\cry bo mode for 
doubtful pronunciation 

20 The Genius of tbe Wood non speaks The introduction of 
x genius or ginrdian spiiit is a common di.Mcc in Joiison’s 
masques this form of composition depends more largch upon 
Biipcmxtural agency than the onlinaiy dmina W hen Arendeft 
\\as nrst performed Henr} T^aucs pmlsibl^ acted the part of the 
Ocnins (see Son xiii ) he first addrcsccs the gentlemen, then the 
ladies of the masque (1 32) 

gentte, uell Imrn, noble Tins is the oiiginal sense of the 
svonl in Scott we find the i;ionl * gentle * nsed to denote persons 
of rank, a usage still common in Scotland Tlic gcnins here cx- 

K kirns u hj he called the performers ‘ gentle ” i call x ou gentle 
Clause, in spite of j our disguise, I see,” etc Comp Par 


27 I see bright honour, etc. Comp 

‘*\et ucll I knou joii come of ro\al race, 

I see such s/MirZ^ of honour i» yom face 

of Kmff Lev 

The object of ‘fco* is complex, consisting of a sulistantivo 
{ honoui )xnd an infinitnc{« sparkle’) 

For the form of ihciiont comp Araby 
«i«^”^^**** Italy for Italia, familj for familia, etc, in all of 
uhichy represents Lat la 

t ^ Peloponnesus (peninsular Greece) of 

cnriged in pastoral pursuits, 
Ufmnners, and retained their primitive 
TiAof if Greece Hence xmters of pastoral 

VoeroB in Arcadia, and the 
w pastonl dram'w si ere represented as Arcadians (Lat 
and described as * su nins * or * shepherds'* Sir Phihp 
bidncqr xmte X pastoral romance called Arcadia (1690) The 
phrase Arcadian simpbcif^ * has passed into a proverb 
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29 flood f ofton used in poctiy for * mci * 

BuniTi celebrated in poctiy» tq by Virgil Sec also 
Shellcj’s JlrctAnsd for a subscciuciit reference to this * flood ’ 

30 Alphens, pronoiuiccd AI*phc us A rncr-god m ho pursued 
the nynmh Areuiusa . she was dianged by Diana into the iountain 
of Arethnaa in the island of Oib)gia at Syracuse, but the god 
continued to pursue her undci the sea, and attempted to mingle 
Ins stream mth the Oitygian fountaui This story anses from 
the fact tluit the Alphous, a n\cruhicli rises in Aicadio, flous 
for some distance undci^ground before falling into the Ionian Sea 
The Arcadians bolieied that an object 111101101 into the Alphens 
nonld reappear in the fountain of Aicthusa See Lyr 85» 132. 

sltflcOi passage^ flood-gate A * sluice * is htcrally some- 
thing that txandcs (Lat cxcTttdoc^ to shut off) 

SI Stole From thib %crb comes * stealth’ see Cbm 503 

Aretbuse see note, 1 30Abo\c 

32 tireatbing roses hcic applied to the Indy mi formers, so 
that * hrcathnig ” may mean simply * animated ’ But Milton so 
often uses the Mord ^brciihe * in cases iiheio fiagranco or sucei- 
ness 18 signified, that it may hero be intcipretcd in tins sense 

33 sUver-butkined Diana and her iiood-nymphs uoio liclit 
boots reaclimg to the calf of the leg such boots ucio therefore 
different from the buskins Mom by tiucic actors, see U 
Pens 102. 

as great and good, r c. ns the suains addressed proi fously, 
L 26 

34 Intent, purpose, that toiiards uhich the imnd in^ireiehcd 
(Lat ttt/eficTcre, to stretch out) See note, iSbii \un 0 For the 
use of ‘free * comp note, I/Alkg 11 

35 Was meant The subject of tins \crb consists of tiio 
nonn«, and in/enf, uhicli together express one idea the 
>erb IS therefore singular Comp Lyc 7 

all, cntiiely nn ad\crb oLdegico modifying * meant ’ 

36 yon, that m the disianco In the oldest English yond 11 as 
a prcpositionssbcgond, or an nd\ eib-= t/oiido In II Ptns 
52 yon is an adicrb, here it is an adjcotive Shakcspcaic uses 
yond ns an adicib and nn a4]ccti% c 

shrine, place sacied to a dii’mity 

37 low reyerence, humble reverence 

38 comply, aid It is radically the same as complete 'to 
comply * IB * to complete’ or fulfil It has no connection 111 th 
ply or jifianf, as is o^n supposed 

39 glad solonmity This looks like a verbal contiadiction. 
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blit 8CC note on 1 7 a 8nlcniiiii\ jb nicrc1> n acnauB or imporUnt 
dttt j or function Thus c speak of hoh mntnwg a innmage. 

40 lead ye, t c (I ovill) lead aou In tliiB lino yc occurs tuice, 
oncoas nnniinatne, onco as object In line 101 it is used as a 
datn c ( = to } ou) “ Tins confusion betn cen yc and yott did not 
cMst m old EiiglHi ye vas nlna\s used ns a nonunafisc, and 
yon as a datnc or accu8aii\c In the 1* nglish Eible tlio distinc 
tion 18 a Cl y carefnih obsciacd, bnt in the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan period there is a sciy loose use of the fonns*' 
(Moms) it is the same in l^ldtoii It is to be noticed that yc 
can bo pronounced more iaindl> than you, and is therefore gen- 
erally used Mhen an unaccented syllnhlo is wanted (os in ilio 
abo\o passage) seel 81 

41 This Imc IB tlic grammatiLal object of tbc aerb 'may 
behold ' 


Bhallow seaicbtng comp 1 12 and Jtyc 70 Nothing 
distmgnishes Milton from other u nten; bo much ns the foice m 
Ins epithets, the liberty Mith uhich he forms compounds, 
nhether h}bnd or not, is also rcmarkahlc See 77 Pens 66, 
note 

42 Vhlcli the antecedent is expressed b\ 1 41 

fW oft 'full,* an ad\crb of degree, modifying *oft' 
Alone IS an adjcctn c qunbfy ing ‘ I * 

43 sat tbc past tense of vt takes cilbcr of tlic forms sat and 
me, the former IS more common 

44 by lot from Jove, i c. by Jupiter’s allotment 

« Power, F c the guaiduin spuit, yentm loa Each spot, 

accoraing to Ro^n my thology , had a spint of its ou n, and Varro 
says that in Latium there wcic as many gods as trees 

45 oalcen bower see note, Z^f/r 33, on oafm 

fni w applied to the foliage of the trees, as in the 

following passage from Ssbester s />m Jialtas^ 

** ^li®*** F®®" ^>ougha uhistling winds do sihirl, 

AVitli iraii/on pnflfs, then tratna; /o'eurf ” 

Wio «prcsaion is a common one in tlio poeti^ of the time (sco 

nibtoration of this lino 
•Woio’^noicn ‘inter 
■wanton ■windups ' There are 

or oH modem English it means'* odd* 

remSlmhfc ronnuu^. ‘known* or 

remarkable, and Chancer nscs it m the sense of ‘famons ’ Li 
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Freoch it became coini^ Mhicli nas tieated as xf fiom Lat 
comptUB^ xicati ingenious This explains how ilie woid obtained 
the meaning Milton gives it Its present meaning is duo to the 
fact that what is in one age designed vritii too gieat attention to 
art is liable, in a later age, to seem whimsical and odd See note 
on uncouth^ VAUtg 5 

48 nightly, nociumal, pertaining to night comp II Pens 83 
Nightly is hero an adiectivc, though its force is that of an ad\ erb 
s: at night comp Wordswoi th — 

** The nightly huniei lifting up his eyes ” 

:= The liuniei lifting up his eyes at night The usual sense of 
the woid is *from night to night ’ The two uses ore due to the 
fact that Iff 18 both an adjectival and an adi erbial suffix 

40 noisome, injurious The word is 7<oi4ome, wliidi is a 
contraction of amiog^some ‘some’ is the adjecinal suffix The 
^vord lias therefore no connection with nom or noxions 

blasting vapours chill comp Com 260, 845, where the 
Gemus performs similar duties Burton, m Anat of Ilet , speaks 
of Gjnnts that **hurt and infect men and beasts, Mnes, coin, 
cattfo, plants,” etc 

50 bnxCh off the evil dew comp Tempest, l 4 — 

As wtcled dew as o’er my mothei h nshed. 

With raven’s feather, fiom unwholesome fen ” 

5) ^Anotiicr alliterative line, showing the same arrangement 
of adjectives as line 49 see note, UAUeig 40 

thwarting thunder *Tliunder’ is hero used for Might- 
nmg,’ Lat /u/men, this explomstlio epithets *blue’ and ‘ihwart- 
mg^ (shootmg obhqnoly through the sky) Thiim / w as originally 
auadverb, then it was used as on adjecinc, and finally as a verb 
(to cross), as in the phiase “As a shooting star in autumn 
thwarts the night ” (Poi Lost, iv 557) Jt is now used also os a 
noun to denote the scats for rowers placed aUniarl a boat 

52 cross, adverse, unfavourable see TJ Alley 122, note 

dire looking planet * strikes * Dire looknm ’ = of eiil 
aspect, comp Lyc 138 ThophvneticfeiiedtoisSitum whicli 
m astrology and diiromancy w as on unlucky stai Foi the use 
of ‘Btrike^comp Hamlets 

“The nights are wholesome , then no planets strike. 

No fairy takes, nor witdi hath pew er to harm ” 

53 worm venom, the canker-worm * Canker ’ is radically 
the some as eanoei , an eating or spreadmg sore comp * toint- 
%mm,* Lyc 46 

54 fetch my round, go my round ■The verK has this sense as 
It 18 cognate with foot compare ‘^Froni thence fetching a com- 
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pass (i c making a dclour) iMinu to Rlicgium/' AtU, xxMn 
13 

5G early an achcrli morlif> mg MiiUitc/ 1 58 
ere, see note, L'AHrfj 107 

odorooB mreath of mom, fmgi;ant monimg brccrei; Com 
pare Cini> a Ehqtf ** the bicczy aul of iiiefiMt bieaihvig morn ” 

57 tasaelled hom, i e huntaman’a honi mIiicIi had iassela hung 
to it comp L'Allcg 53 5G 

58 high tblekot, i c tlucket on tlio hill aide 

all about ail inodifios altovt^ uhich again modiGea htutf 

50 ranks, ions of ticca and plants 

GO puissant, potent, powerful (in pic\cniiiig the cnTccts of the 
*cmI dou,’ etc ) 8co noU on ^dc^cn,’ lino 1, for explanation 
of the iclntion lictucon j)otent and Comp The 

c/iemu^ n 1 — 

I V ill bo pK(<(^aN/, and might> in 1113 talk to her ** 
mtinnnrs made to bless, in opposition to the incantations 
or spells of c\il spints uhich ucie oitlicr sung or nun mured o\cr 
tlio doomed object comp Com ns 525 

sl> enticement gi\Gs his iHiiicful cup. 

With man^ murmurs mixcc/ ” 

61 But blse, f e uhen not thus unplo^ed 

deep of nieht comp the phra«!c * dead of night * 

G2 mortal sense, 1 r the senses of human beings Tlie moan- 
mg 18, ‘ When all human lieings are asleep, I listen,* etc See 
Ltfc 78, note 

63 edes^ Blrens* harmony, etc In these lines Milton refers 
U) to the ^tim^ican doctniie of the niusio of the ^hercs, (2) 
to tliat^stom of astronomy do\ eloped bj Eudoxus, X^ato, Ans 
totl^ luppaichns, Ptolemy, and oUicis, uhidi is usnally called 
the Ptolemaic aystem, and (3) to Plato's theory of the relation of 
the or " daughters of NQcc88it> ** to that aanstem 

(1) ^tliagoras (no 580), hn\uig remarked tnat tiio pitch of 
notes dojrands on the rate of aibration, and also that tljo planets 
moio uith diuerent \clocitics, lias led to extend the same re- 
lation to the planets and to suppose that thw emit sonnds pro- 
pel tional to their rcspGcti\ e distances from the P^tli, thus foxm 
inga cctetml concert too melodious to affect the gross core of man- 
Kind IS what is meant by the music or harmony of the 

^^‘^ouy to be prodnerd Iw Sirens 
Ptolemaic mtom of astronomy the Earth 
the centra of our uimcrso, and the appaicnt motions of the 
other heaa only bodies w ere duo to the fact that tlu^ w ere fixed 
m transparent f^liercs cndosiiig the central Earth at different 
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distances. Flato recognised only eight of snch inheres, the 
ontermost being th^t of the Fixed Stars Later, t\\o more 
roheres neie added — ^the ciystallmo splicic outside of that of the 
n\cd stars, and, b^ond all, tlie Tenth Sphere, called the Fninum 
Mobile or * first moved,’ 'uhich contamed all the others In the 
abo\e passage Milton speaks of the music of the ^heres ns bemg 
produced by the nme Muses that sit upon the nme innci s^eres 

(3) ^Idton seems to have had m new a passage m Flato s 
B^ublie (bk x.) Fate or Necessity has on hex knees a spmdis 
of adamant, and the turning of tins romdie directs the motions 
of the hen\wy bodies ** The spinme turns on the knees of 
Necessiiy , and on the upper surface of eacli cude is a sireuMho 
goes round with it, In mning a smgle sound and note The 
eight together form one hnimony, and round about at equal 
intenals there is another band, three in numbci, each sittmg 
UTOn her throne • these are the Fates, daughters of Necessity , 
wno are clothed m white raiment and bnAc ciowns of wool upon 
their heads, Lachesis and Ootho and Atropos, who accompany 
with their voices tiie harmony of the sirens ” In Hcsioa the 
three Fates are thus distinguished Clotlio spins the t1u«ad of 
human life; Lachesis mudes it and thus assigns his fate to e\eiy 
man ; and Atrdpos is the fate that cannot be avoided The last 
IS usually represented with some cnitmg instrument 

65. vital diears the shears hdd bv Atropos, who cuts the 
thread ofltfe Comp Lyc, 75, where they are called **abhorred 
shears see also mil qf IP. 28 

66 adamantine spmdle ‘Adanumtuie’isfFomtheGieek, and 
means 'that which is unconquerable ’ The word 'diamond’ is 
cognate Milton signifies tlius that icsistaiice to the conise of 
Tate IS useless ' Spm^e,’ the pm oi stick from w Inch a thread 
isspirn. 

68 sweet compulsion. Tlierc is a kmd of verbal contradiction 
or oxymoron in these words wliich renders tliem vexy striking 
comp Son wui 14; Par Lost^ i\.47, alsol 39abo\c 

69 daugliters of Ifecessily* sec notes abo\c,l 63 

70 unsteady Katuxe, ie Nature that would otherwise be 
unready or not subject to law ' Unsteady ’ does not occui else- 
where in Miltons poems 

71 low world, the mundane or terrcstiial w orld , in Conws it 
Is this dun spot which men call Earth ” It may be noted hero 
that ‘ mundane ’ means bterally * ordered’ or subject to law 

measured motion comp J onson • — 

" Nature ts motlter^ as slie’s yours 

The spring whence order Jfowet that all directs. 

And muis the causes w*ith the effects ” 

Jlereury rtndicafed 
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72 After ibe beavenly tunOj i c tn aemdanee mUi ilio music 
of tlio spheres 

vbidi none can bear the construction is, * which none of 
human mould can hctir ’ llns is in idcawhiUi occurs ropcatedly 
111 Milton Vi prose and ])octry-^l]ifit the music of the spheres might 
possibly ho nudiblo to human beings if they li\cil pure and 
spintual !i\us The Genius of the wood could lieai it because ho 
was a qood spiiii 

73 mould, shape or form 

with gross unpuxged ear comp Cotni». 158. 997 • also 

Mid y D III 1— i * . » 

“ \nd I w ill thj so, 

That thou wilt like an nirj s])in( go 

*Oioss’ detibo or coarse, * uiipuigcd ’ as impure Sec also 
2frr of !>« \ ] 

74 blase a fa\omiio woid of Miltoifs with rcferctico to a 
person’s fame or • praise * , see lyr 74 

73 ber Immortal praise Vfbose, t f the immortal praiso of her 
whose see note, L’Affcr/ 124 

70 tor ber most At, i c (such music wcie) most suitablo for her 
to hear comp te/df, 1 92 

77 bit, piodncc Coiitrait its sense in // Pm 14 

70 iMscr, iiifeiior a double comp 4 ii«iti\c Sec note, It 

t 6fM 01 


80 asray, attempt, trj In this ginoml sense wo now use 
»<av, which u mdiCfilly the K.tino word Amty is now used 
chiefly of the trial oi testing of met ils 


81 And so attend ye, i c 
hei glittcimg beat of state ’ 


* ind thus 1 w ill escort you townids 
Sec note on 1 40 


state sec note on 1 14 


the 


f w o!?* V? stem. Tins docs not tnciin, * all 

‘\\K^ Molds may bo rearranged 

* 1 *'*'*’ t®”* noble stem, may approach, ’ i 

^ I of spccdi Mc speak of * 

branchm of a family,' ‘ a family tne,’ otc 

nf *5 **^*5“ r^rred to os harsh, owing to tlio numlicr 

stiSmf mentioned m older tliat tho 

student may ohserve how fow such Imcs are m Milton's poetry 

sense of tho avord» 

™ nni^L « **“’*1 1 ^ enamdUing is gonerolly 

tho wold has acquired a sccoiidaiy sense, ‘aanegated ’ 
^amol IS htcndly a *molien-liko or glara like ioatmg^ it is 
cognate with fRsft See f.yc 139 b««» 
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85 print of stepi foot-print Comp Com 897, 'pnntless 
feet* 

87 'warUed strinc: ‘Wniblcd’ may bo taken either in an 
active sense (s narblmg), or in apassive sense ( s made to warble 
or tnll) The participle noum, m the latter Case, bo used 
proleptically, denoting the rcsnlt of the action implied in the 
veib^tondi’ Comp Com 85^. **warblcd8ong ” 

89 brandling, wide-spt coding see note on UAttrq 68 

star-proof; witli fohago so dcn<so that no light can pene- 
trate Comp Pai^ Cos/, i\ 10S6, **uhcrc highest noods im- 
penetrable to star or snnhght,” etc also Shelley’s Cloudy 
’’Sunbeom-pioof, I Imng like a loof” For Milton’s use of 
‘proof* see noto^ II Ptm 168 It lias been objected Uiat the 
elm 18 not ‘star-proof,* its foliage being far from dose The 
references to die elm and the idea implied in ‘star-proof* aio 
both so common in Milton diat he may, by a poetical prmlcgc, 
ha\c brought the two ideas together without iccalhng the actual 
appearance of the tree 

91 bring you where, t e ‘bung you (to die piece) wheic ’ 

93 ddly • comp lines 4, 25 

94 Sudi a rural Queen, etc no sndi queeu has ever ruled in 
Arcadia ‘Rural* is heic used in its stiiot scnscsof the couniiy 
(Lat the country os opposed to the ton n) 

90 Tliat part of the entertainment w Inch intervened beta ecn 
the second song (sung hy the Genius) and the third song (sung 
by the company) is lost to us Tlic final words of both son^ arc 
the same, os if implying that the piomisc made b) the spiiit had 
been fulfilled to the satisfaction of all 

97 sandy ladon’s lilied banks Ladon was a in cr of Aicadia, 
/ and die epithet ‘ sandy * has liccn applied to it both by Latin and 

Endish writers Ovid speaks of die Ladon and the libci as 
sandy (arenosut), as Browne and Sidney do of the fonner 
‘Lihed,* o\eigrown witii lihes adjccti\cs in rd nic framed 
from nouns in two ways, (1) when the noun (as hcic) has a 
jeihol signification, die participle being u^d as an adjcctn o , 
(2) where dicie is no 'verbal significance, the suffiv being added 
to the noun, e g ragged, WTet^cd, left-handed, etc 

98 old XycsBUBi'a lofty mountain in Aicadin, and one of the 
^^f^cats of the worship of Zeus Pdn, die chief seat of whose 

in Arcadia, had a temple on tins niountiiin Hence 
wwi Pan and Zens are sumamed Lycaens 

.. , C^ene hoar the highest mountain in Peloponncsns, on 
liio borders of Arcadia , it was sacied to hleicmy Tlie word is 
bore a dissyllable , in Gieek it is a tiisyllahlc 


no 


ARCAPKS 


HQ TUp, dance comp L^AUrg 33 

twilight xanLfl *Ti\ihglit* is here nsed ns an ndjcctirc 
(A S Uct^ donblc) ilic nonl sincth denotes Mloublc light,’ bnt 
it IS used rather in the sense of * iialf light ’ Comp Jl Pcm 

m 

100 ^ongh Exyminth Eornisnilins, a Inlnitaiy of the nver 
Alpheus (see 1 30) the moniitaui lu which ]t ro^ nns of the 
inmt namt, hut it is «o usual in pootn to sjicah of streams ns 
ncepiug that we ma> suppose the n>cr to l>c refen cd to hero 

Orammnticilh the lino is % conccsssive claaMi, and the \er1i is 
111 the 8nbjuucti\ e because it refers to the future , see ’ shall 
gi\c/ next line 

101 give ye thahhs the meaning is, * A more fertile soil Mill 
rew ard } oil for \ our coming, b} ]ki5tunng ^ our flocks ’ For the 
use of ‘ j e ’ «ce note, 1 40 

102 UanaluB i mountain of Aicadia, so cclcbmicil Hint in 
Roman poetr\ tl>c niljcclue Mantah^ is often iiscil ns eqii]\alent 
to Ai radian Pin, wliosc fnvounto abode it was, is called **tlie ' 
Mocnnlian god ’ 

104 grace ThoMord maj lie used here with something of 
the sense of Lat qiatiam h to lie gratcfnl ‘*it will be a 
more thankful task to teno the miCGn of this place than to 
conf muc to dwell m Arc.idia ” 


IOC Syrinx an Ai^dnii nymph, who, being purbued by VoRt 
fled into the nver Ladon, nud nt lier own request Mas changed 
into a reed, of which Pan then made Ins flute (or svnnx) ^Wtou 
implies that cicn Synnx might sene this “rural Queen,”— 
a great compliment to the Countess of Dcrl^, seeing that 
Jons^ in fne »Shfr/r had likened Queen Anne to SyTinx, and 
uiat Spcnwi had addressed Queen Elizabeth as the dangMer of 
JonsouB mosque had been “presented ’ by the father 
of the Countess so that she may possibly have seen it 


anmng the Gmks* as the god of eiu^ thing ooniiectca with 
mistorai life he w^fond of music, and the mienior of the 
^ dreaded traiollers to whom ho 
app^red, starthng them w ith oudden temr Uenoe extreme 
inght ivas ^mbed to Pan, and called a Panic fear, this ih 
the origin of the word pamc 

* Mistress, a woman lo\ed formed fiom Jtinsfrrby the suffix 
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LYCIDAS 

This pocin was AUitto;i m No^cmboi, 1637> and appealed m a 
lolume of memorial verses published at (^biidge m I63S as a 
tribute to Mi Ednaid King King, a sou of Sii John Eiug, 
Sccreta^ for Iicland, had been admitted to Chiist’s College^ 
Cambndgo in 1626, so that he was a fellow-student of Mdton's 
He Mas made a Fellow m 1630, and seems to ha\e become 
extremely popular He 'was a young man of * hopeful parts,* 
and had sliown some skill in poctictu composition In 1033 he 
took his degree of M A , and remamed at Cambndgo to study for 
the Chnrch In tlie vacation of 1637 he siulcd fiom Cliestei on a 
MSit to his fiicnds m Iieland the ship was wiecked off tlio 
Welsh coast and King w ent down w itli it His death w as much 
lamented by Ins college fiiends and they got togetliei a coUection 
of tnbutai 3 * \erscs to whicli Milton contnbuted Lycidas 

l/y&da^ IS a pastoral elegy, t f tiic poet speaks as a shepherd 
bewailmg the loss of a follow -shcpheid The subjomed analysis » 
w ill miidc the student m reading it Wo do not look in tlie poem 
for the keen sense of peisonnl loss that we find in Tennyson’s In 
ilemottam or in Milton’s oini Epdajdmmi Damtmu^ noi fen tlie 
Bustamed scorn that animates Shelly’s ^ donate, but in its tendei 
regret for a dead fnend, in its sweet touches of idealised 
ruial life,” in its glimpses of a suppressed passion that was soon 
to bleak foith, and in ite mingling of a truly religious spint with 
all its dobsicid imageiy, it levcals 'to us the greatness of the 
poetical genius of Milton It marks the point of transition 
iiom the early Milton, tlio hlilton of mask, pastoral, and idyll, 
to the quite other Milton, who, after twenty years of hot pai^' 
struggle, returned to poetry in another ^ em, never to tlie * w oods 
and pastores ’ of which lie took a final leave m Lycidas ” (Patti- 
Bon ) 


Akalvsis 


I The pastoral proper (lire poet sings as shepherd) 

1 Occasion of the poem, - - 

2 Invocatioii. of the Muses, - 

3 Poet’s personal relations 'ivith Lycidas, - - 

4 Strain of soiioiv and mdignation, the loss 

great and ino'^licablc — 

(1) Poet’s own sense of loss, - - 

(2) The guardian Nymphs could not prevent i^ 

(3) The Muse herself could not prevent it, 

though he wns Jiei tine son, - - 

[Arsi to a Mghtr mood the true poet and tlie 
nature of his 


1-14 
15 22 
23-36 


37-40 
50 57 

58 63 

61-84 
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(4) Neptnno ns not to bintnc lor tlio loss, • 85-102 

(5) Camus, representing Ornibnclgo, lieu alls his 

loss, - • - • • • - 10?-107 

(6) St Peter, the guardmn of the Church, fiorcly 

misses lACidtia us a true son, - - - lOS-112 

[Second t ise to a higher mood The false sons of the 

Church awl their coming rum,] - - - 11^-131 

(7) All nnture maj noil mourn Ins lo**s, - - 132-151 

(8) Sonou loses iteelf in •* fulsc Burmi«»c/' and 

Hoiieniises, 132-164 

5 Stnm of 303 and hope , L^cidns is not dead, 1G5 185 
II The Epilogue (the poet rci icu 8 the shepherd’s song), 186 193 


Notes 

Uonody an ode in nlucli a single mourner bcuails (Greek 
moiiov, single 6dt% a song oi ode) Lycidae is a topical oxamplQ 
of tlie Elegy, uith muoh of the intense feeling peculiar to tlie 
less sustained Ode prqici , hut its form is that of the Pastoral, 
and ita \aned metrical structure is totally unlike that of tlie 
modem elegiac stanza 

height 80 spelt in Imtli the editions pnhiishcd in 'Milton’s life 
time, though hiB usual spolhng is * Inglitli ’ 

1 Yet once more These u ottls lia\ c reference to the fact that 
Milton liad mitten no English sersc for three years, and tliat he 
did not 'Tot consider himscU sufficiently matured for the poet’s 
tusk Ihe uords do not imply that he is once inoic tosanic an 
elegiac poem, ns if he vrcie refemng h ick to Ins poems, On tht 
death of a Fair hfaui anil hpitaph on the jVaicAtoncs^ 0 / If tnehcH 
ter he is thinking of 6omi» (u-rittcn in 1634) 

lanreiB. etc Laurels, myrtles and ivy arc hero mldicsscil 
because the} are, in classical poctn, associated mth the Muses, 
and not because the poet thinks them to bo specially suggests e 
of mourning The lanrcl Im heon associatetrwitli poetry sinco 
the time of the Greeks ivho boboied tlmt it commnmcatcd the 
l^tic the Romans regarded it as sacred to Apollo Cknnp 

2 myirtles hroim ‘ Brovm ’ is a classical Gpilhot of the 
myitle , m one of Ins Odes Horscc contrasts the broan mjrtle 
with tlio eiei^en ivy It was sacred to Venus, and at Greek 
banquets each singer hold a m>rile bough 

ivy never sere, eieierecn ivy jtuas sacred to Bacchus, and 

Virgl no read of the laurel of \ictory being tuined \nth the 
Horace also si^ks of os being used to deck the brous 
of the learned in Christian art it is Oio symbol of everlastmg 



NOTES 


*Scre*=dry, \nthered tlio same \roTd ns (A S 
to diy lip), and cognate mill the leib * to scai,' i e. to bum i 

3 1 come, etc. ** I come to make a jmeVs gailand foi mys 
ie to imte a poem 

baxA and emde, bitter and iixiiipej because plucked be 
their due tune > this refers to the poet’s omi unripeness, nc 
that of Lycidas Milton’s * mellowing year * had not yet co 
lus opinion was that poetn was a ^*noik not to be raised i 
the heat of youtli but by devout prayer to that cte 

Sj^t who can enncli with all utterance and knouled 
•Crude* 18 hterally ‘raw’, hence * unprepared,’ as *ci 
salt’ , and hence • imdeielopM,’ eq ^ 

'•Beep ^er8ed ui books, and shallow in himself, 
Crude, or intoxicate, collechug toys ” 

Pm Peq iv 

• Crud ’ (Lat cruddn) is from the same root 

4 forced fingers rude On the order of tlic woids coinj 

note on 40 *Forced’ = unwilling, not because the j 

was unwillmg to mourn his fnend’s loss, but imwillmg 301 
turn again to poetry •Rude comp II Fens 136 

3 Shatter your leaves *Shattci * is a doublet of wattri, 1 
here (as in Pm Lost, x 1063} the former is used where wc she 
now use tlie laftci *Shattei’ su^ests the employment 
force, and thercfoic agrees with the sense of the precedmg lin 


mellowing year time of maiunf y * Mellow ’ lias here 
acti\e sense, t e •makuig mellow * The wonl oiiginally me 
*soft’ like ixpe fruit, and hence its present use it is cogn 
witli and mdd Woiton objects to the phiase heie used 
inxccurate, because tlie lea\es of the lam el, myrtle, and ivy i 
not affected by the mellowing year the pioet, howevei is 
flnenced by the personal application of the words, and is thmki 
of the poetical fruit he was himself to produce 


u 6 jmd occasion dear see note on 1 4 The original sense 
dear ^xs * prccions ’ (A S dcot c)» and hence its prraimt meaiiii 
111 English, viiS. * c ostl y ’ *and * belove d * But it is used 
Spenser, Shakes p e> ff e, and' ^ entirebr dinerent sem 

comp ’my demest foe.* ‘hated his father deai/y,’ ‘deai mi: 
etc Sonrn wCfiKt say thatr'dcaH is Kercrircomiptiim o^ 
but this IS amcre assumption, though the sense is mmitar Cm 
suggests **tha ttfae notion propcilyimdxsd.15 it^Wovc, liaM 

dtiTHiMlrit of sudnS'Sumlionilie vc 


CmdZl^ttoice3u^^ dtiTHiMlrit of suclTan eindiion the vc 
loio ” Wie.fact seems to he thit ‘dear* as ‘prccior 
come to denote close relation, and hence was applied generally 
whate\cr intimatelj concerned a person 
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7 Compels tlic verli 8iiigiilar« though there nrc tu o nomina- 
ti\cs, for both togcUicr coincy the one iilca thnt, but for the 
occasion of L^cu1as* death, the poet 'uoulrl not ha\e been con- 
stiamcd tountc 


to dlstutbyonr season due top1uck;yon before \our proper 
season On ‘due* see H Ptns 15j ^Season’ is otteii used to 
denote * the ti<nial oi proper time* , f o 'uc speak of fmil ns hein^ 




s occuning in good tune comp Son ii 7 
8 ere his prime «cc note on LAUtg 107 ^Fnme* hero 
denotes ‘ the best part of life’ contrast its mcnimig in ix 1 


9 peer, equal (Lot pai) sccyfre 7o 


1 0 Who would not sing, etc a rhotoi teal question, cquis alent 
to ' Xo one could refuse to sing,* etc • comp ^ A 4 carmma 
Hallo Viigil, M \ d Hie name //vc occurs in the pas 
torola of Tlicocntus and in Virgirs ninth iWo 7 ife 


knew Himself to sing, nas himself able to suig, 1 e was a 
poet Comp Horace's phrase, “ Ihtldm qin voces jam «i/ puor ** 
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adjacent rhyme, similar final sounds occur m lines 61, 63, 165, 
167, 182, 183, just as lines 2, 5, 6, 9, 12, 14 rhjpne together 
Thu partly e^lains the lesononce and heauly of the rerse , 

14 meed, recompense comp " A ro^ garland is the victor’s 
meed " Tht Avdron. i 2 

mdodions tear, tearful melody, an degiac j>qein Comp 
the title of Spensei's Teatsof the Musts j also Epilaph im M of 
W 35 

p 13 m at pra of the sacred vcfll, the lune Muses, daughters of 
Jo\ 0 aie often nientiohea ui (.ireek poetiy as the nymphs of 

Hdicon, because S^got^JEEahoon in Boeotia uus one of their 
favourite haunts, on tins momitam were two fountains sacred to 
the Muses , hence Milton’s allusion to * ^ifusacccdjrell ’ Hesiod, 
in his Thcogonyt q^ha of the Musls of Hehcon dancing lound 
*Hhe altar of the mighty son of Kronos,” t e. Jupiter tins 
explains the allusion to the seat of Joje ” (Hales) A simplei 
c^lnnation is that the sacred well is CGe Fienan fountain at the 
foot of S^fount Olympns, where tlie 3klnses were bom, and that 
the ^seat of Jove’ is Mount Olympns 

17 somewlfat loudly, not too softly 

sweep the string, strike the lyre Elsewhere Milton calls 
music ** stringed noise.” 

15 Hence see note 1 

coy excuse ‘0(y’ = liesitatmg the word is generally 
applied only to persons in the sense of it isthesameword os 

^uiet ’ bout bcuig from Lat qtadTiAj the formci throu^ French 
Shakespeare uses it as an mtrans verb, and it also occurs in 
Elizabethan English in the sense of * to allure * 

1^ Uuse, poet inroired 1^ the Muse hence the pronoun * he ’ 
1 21 sec Sbn i 13, note Lines 19 to 22 form a parenthesis 
1 23 resumes the mam theme 

SO lueiky words, words of good luck, words expressing a good 
wisli ‘ see note, Epifaph on M of fP 31 

my destined um The sense is ** As / now wnto a poem 
mmoiy of Lycidas, so myr some one, when I am dead, 
^te ku^y wonls nbmt me.’* * Destined nm* = the death that 
i am destiTOd io die *nm* is the \essel m which the Homans 
neposited the ashes of their dead, sometimes inscribed with the 
41 comp ‘stoned um, Gray’s 

frftuteolas^^** mpassmg comp Gray’s tleqy^ 20, ‘passmg 

*bd* ^tativemo^™* 
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22 bid fiiir peace* etc, 'prw Unt sincct peaceiciy n»t tipcn 
inc m death ’ ‘Bid/ in the^eerSe of Ti'w proMrty »o 

radical connection v itli * bid ' -«= to conimpna, and is nearly obso- 
lete *tobifl beadfl'rras onginall} ‘topnj pnjcrs'CAS bed^ 
a prayer) Tlie word l^ad was then applied to the little balls used 
for connting the prayers* and is now used of any small ball ‘Be 
is indnitu c see note on Arc 13 

0 sable jslirond ‘the darkness in nhicb I am slirondcd** 
prenonsly^ referred to iigurati\ ely as ‘ ni\ destined iim * Some 
iiiterprcrtbewords litenlly =s *mj blicL'coilin * Btymologically 
* shroud * IS somctlung cat off* *ind is allied to ‘ alired’ ; hence used 
of a garment In Par /#o«^ \ I06S* Milton n<«s li in tins senses 
and in Cdmifs^ Wf m the general sen^ of a co\ cnngorshelter Its 
present uses as i noan are chiefly restnefted to *a dress for the 




23 nursed* etc a pastoral ua} of saying that they had been 
members of the &ame college at Camhndgc* viz: Chnst’s. 

24 Fed the same flotk* cmplt^ed oixreches in tlio same pur- 
suits 

23 the high lawns comp UAlleg 71 

2G Under the opening eyelids, etc, t e. at^da^ ^fom is 
here personified comp JoW in sr^^cilhcr ]ct*it lieliold the 
eyelids of the morning*’* Shakespeare’s Ilomro an I il 3* 
“the grey eyed rooip^, see also <bn i o Tlic poet represents 
himseu^ncT^ydulds ^pending the uliole day together from 
dawn to sultry noon* anil from noon to deny eve Aa Warton 
points out, Milton was a \cty carh n«cr, both in mnter and 
summer, and tlie sunn<^ had great charm for him In tins poem* 
howe\cr, he may refer to the fixed hours of coUego duty 

27 We drove a field Tlic prefix a is a eornipiion of oni Uie 
noun and proportion heing fused together in one ndxcrb sec 
20 ‘ We’ IS in agreemeni wuh * Imth*’ 1 27 ; and tlic 

it ‘drove * may he regarded as transdne* its object ‘ the same 
flock being nnderatood 

heard What time* etc. There arc luo possible renderings 
of this passage (I) ^heard at what time the grey-fly,’ etc , inc 
object of ‘heard* being the uholc of line 2S * or (2) ‘heard the 
grey-fly at what tune (she) winds,’ etc. The latter* though it 
makes the object of the pnncuial aerb also the subject of tlie 
dependent verb u preferable, for in lAtin it {reqncntl) happens 
that words belongmg to the principal danse are drawn mto the 
rdame dause 


23 gr^ fly, the tnunpet-fiy, so called from the sharp humming 
TOund produced hj it, generally m the heat of the day * hence 
the allusion to its “snUiy honi ’ * 
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09 Battenine, « ‘and afterwaids* ]tottenmg« feeing, 
mkingiaThoio used tianaitively. tliongh genw^y wt^- 
nhve = to giow fat The same rool is seen in better In this 
line = along nritii* at the tunc of 
30 Olt till the star, etc ‘Oft’ modifies ‘hatteiMg’ The 
star here referred to is Hespeius, an appellation of the planet 
Tenns see note, Song on J/oi/ Monmq, 1 In Comus, 9a, it is 
‘Mho star that bids the sh^heids fold ” 


31 doped his vestering rrhedl similarly in Comm, 98, the 
setting Biui 18 called ‘ tlie dope snn,’ and mb read of ‘his ^ovrmg 
axle Ijnst as hero lie load'of the star’s ‘xvhed^’ oi course in wie 
leavens *\5J]e8temig’*=paaOTigtoaar^thcjrat now obsolete 

32 mral ditties pasto^ language for tlie early poetic efibrto 
of Milton uid King ‘ Ditty ’(Lat dictatHiii, sometliing dictated) 
onguially meant the woids of a song ns distinct fiom the musical 
aoLompaniment , now apphed to any httle poem intended to bo 
eung comp "am’ions ditties,” Pai. Losf, 1 447 


33 Tempered, nttnned, tuned (Lat hinpoare, to regulate) , tlio 
'vodL gnoMcs ditties, and hence the semi'Colon at end of 1 33 
Masson Ims a senu-cblon at end of 1. 32 , ‘ tempered ’ wotdd then 
be absdnte construction, or it would qualify ‘ Satyrs ’ 


to the oaten flute ‘ To ’ , see note 1 13 The oaten flute 
u the flute or pq» made of reeds, and the favouiito instrument 
In pastoral noetij' • in Latm it is otena ( ss oats, a straw, and 
hence a diepnerd’s pipe) compImesfiG, ^ ‘Oaten’, the ter- 
imnation ' en ’ denotes ‘ made cl ’ modem jl^ghsh has a tendency 
I 0 use the noun os an adjectne m sneh coses, eq a, gold ring 
Most of the adjectives m *en’ that still sun ivo do not now denote 
the nmtennl, hut smiply resemblance, e g ‘golden ban ’ == hair of 
the colow of gold Such adjectives as buchra, hccchon, firon, 
glassen, hotnen, trcmi, thomen, etc , are non obsolete 


4 n rhuns , pastoral language for the men altondmg 

v^tooge at the same tune as Milton and King The Satyis of 
wieek mjruology were the lepresentatives of tho luxiuionco of 
and were oluays described as engaged ui hdit plcosnres, 
w danmng, plajmg on tbe lute, or synnx (see Aie 106), 
ihc RTOmns confounded them with thoir Kanni, ropro' 
IV goats (lAt semicapa), uith cloven feet 

Minotns^ the duef vras^Faunns, whom 'the Bomans identified' 
106) « 

name occurs in Virgd, Tlico- 
refers to Dr W Chappell, 
” Milton’s fame Masson thinto it 
well-remembered Follow 
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3$ Kow thou, etc , f e now that iliou ait gouc s seeing that 
thou art gone comp Son w 2 

must return * must * ]icrc expresses certainty u ith regard 
to the future^ thou uilt certainly ncici return In or«Iin*iiy 
use It implies either compulsion, e g * He must obey mo,* or ]|)er* 
mission, f 0 ' You must not come in ’ the latter is the original 
sense of Uie A h Acrh inofan (pi^ tense tno^le) 

39 Thee olneot of * mourn, 1 41 0\id{Md xi ) siinilaily 
represents birds, heists, and trees ns lamenting the death of 
Orpheus 

40 gadding, stmgghng To gad is to uandcr almut ul^ 
Bicon calls Envy a qaiddinti passion, and in the Bible no find^ 
** Why gaddest thou *aboui so much to change thy nay,** Jer it 
Cicero uses the uord cruRficifx (uandcnngl in connection uith 
the 1 me 

41 their echoes, ?e of the ernes comp Song to Echo in 
Comw In Shelleys Adonan the same idea occurs — 

** Lost Echo sits amid the loicelc^ mountains, 

Atid/ccds her gnef with his icmcmbcicd la> 

42 hasel copses green Sccnotc L’A/Ao 40 

* Copse,* a uood of small grouth, is n corniption of coppice 
(Fr couper^ to cut) 

44 Fanning mo\ing their lGa^cs in unison uith the music 
uith * to’ in this line, comp 'to* in lines 13 and 33 

45 Lmes 4o to 4S arc in apposition to 'such,* lino 40 thiifl 
' TIo loss to shophcnl’s car was such * s ' Tliy loss to diophord’s 
car was 08 killing as,' etc Tlic w oid ' such * is redundant, being 
lendcrecl necessary by the scpication of tho words *as killing^ 
from the test of tho principal chuisc 

hUUng, deadly, terrible 

canker see Are 63, the moio definite form ‘canker 
worm* 18 often used, jiist as 'taint worm* is used m the next 
Imc Warton notes that Shakespeare is fond of this simile. 

46 taint worm, also called the * taint * " There is found in 
summer a spider called a faint, of a red colour, and so little that 

largest w ill liardly oulw oigh a gram ” Browne, 
Vulgar Errours * Taint * is cognate w ith finf, iSipc, and ttnelnre 

weanling herds, young ammils tliat have just licon w caned 
from the mother b milk Ling is the dimmuU\c suffix, as m 
jtotfwiflr, dar/i«j 7 , foundfini^ ‘To wean* (A S irentan) is stnctly 

to accustom to,* but is now used only m the sense of ‘to die- 
aTOustom t o * connection between the two meanings is 
obMous ‘Weanling* also occurs os 'yeanling* oi ‘canlmg^ 

47 gay wardrobe, bright and lancd colours By metonymy 
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< vardcobe/ in which clothes arc kept, w applied to ite contents 
the floaecs are heio said to clothe themseVes m gay colours 
‘Waidiobo* » jsiiiVTd'Tobe ^Fi yardf-robc) the wiiat law m 
sudi TOH^mds » that the first uord denotes the potiwro for 
which *t^^huig denoted by the second is used, eg inkstand, 
teaspoon, Mntmg-desk 

48 white thorn, Inva thorn, the floaei is sometimes caUed 

“ May blossom ” . , . mt t 

4<l to shopherd’B ear, «c ‘whm heard h> him 
* kdline ’ IS here an instance of syllepsis . as applied to the hmds, 
eti.“®i«I«B literally ‘dcadly% as used m this Imo it meaus 

*!<l Where were sre, etc This » imitated fiom tho first liWll 
of^icocritiis, an/the tenth Eclogue o! Vngil, "*‘A\«ek 
suhstitotion of West Bntash haunte of the Muses for tiieir Gieek 

haunU in those classic passagess 

remorseless fleop, unptying or wucl 
the pathetic fallacy uhich attnbiites humnn feelmgsto luanunato 

'neither This ausaois to ‘nor’ « the 

sense is “Yon 'aero playing nufha on Iho steep noj 

ftlmcriTV iim ** - . 


the steep, ‘the monntam where 
hnned’ Milton probably refers » “?“^"l,“bwh“iiUoio 
called Penmaenmawr, or Dnud^acie the 

there was a.hnrying-placo of thoTJruids The 
imnstrcls, pni^tSj _andjc.ichp« nmo^^^ wwi ^ 

Brte^SnSs the 

•fiffilBBiptets, the Dmitls " Tlio woid ‘your impuea uum 

(K^s were followers of tho Muses ^ .aland 

AiiPSi diaessr ^ BTona liifih the chief 

a ‘wisBXd stream, the n^er 

^^Chestet, thopoitfromvrhich Rngsail^ on ^ »« ancient 

h allowed Pee " Spenser also J®, anaicnt boundary 

ina^oiansT^^ 3>rayton tolls , , fortuno to that 

bot^n ^gland and Wales, it to tlm 

country toward which it changed its w 
other Tlie word ‘wizard’ is thendorc leiy appiopnaw- j 
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Iicic In fact these hnG« (52 55) ni e interesting for tn o reasons 
(1) their iippropnatcness to the snhjea, seeing tiiat King vas 
«li owned off the Welsh coast, (2) thc.ii cMilcnco that Milton had 
aln. 4 idy liccn cngngccl m careful revling of Untisb legendary 
histoiy n ith a i ich to the composition oi an cpio poem on some 




Latin poems ^fnwnls (IG^S) ami Ujntaphutm JJatnontn (IGSO) In 
the former nf these no Gml reference to the Dniidsp ami in the 
latter to King Artlmr 

* Wissarcl’ is ono nf the fen sunitnls in English of nonls nith 
the termination aul or rg sluggard, hmggart the suflix 
had an mtensne, and also a bomenhai contemptuous force, 
though hero ‘ivuaid* incidy denotes 'magical * 

56 Ay me '"nHs exclamatory phrase ah me * Its form is 
duo to the l^ncli aymi s ' ah, for me * ’ and has no connection 
nith ‘ay’ or *a}e’ = jes Comp Lat me mtNcrunt 

rondly, foolishly comp II Pant 6 and Son xix 8 

57 Tlicro 18 an anacolouthon or break in tlic constmction in 
tile middle of this line The poet, in addressing the njinplis, is 
about to say, 'Had. >ou been there, yon might ha\c saacd 
Lyudas’, but, recollecting that their presence could 1ia\ e done no 
g^d, he adds, ' for nhat could that lki\c done*’ 

V 58 the Huse hersdf Calliope, the Muse of epic ]K>otiy, and 
mother of Orpheus, nho is hero called 'her enchanting son * (see 
tJ Alien 145, note) His gnef for the loss of Eui;>dice led him 
to treat the Thracian u omen uith contempt, and in rc\cngo they 
tore him in pieces in the excitement of their Boochanalian 
fcstnnls (hcic called ' the hideous roar’) Hia head uas thrown 
into the ii\cr Hclnrns, and, being earned to the sea, w as iSi ashed 
aeioss to Lesbos, an island in the iEgcan Sea^ Ks lyre was also 
^(mt ashore there. Both tiaditions simply express the fact that 
l^boB Mas the first great scat of the music of the lyre. 

60 universal nature, all nature, animate and inanimate see 
note on Imc 30 

61 rent, a disotdcrly croud (os explained abo\o) The word 
18 also iMcd in the sense of * a defeat’ , and is cognate Math rou/c, 
rofe, and ruf The explanation is that all come from the Lat 
rap^fM, broken a 'rout* is the breaking up of an army, or a 
crowd broken up, a ‘route’ is a moj broken throimli a forest, 
a ‘rote’ 18 a beaten route or track, hence wo say “to learn by 
role” , and a ‘ rut ’ is a track left hy a wheel 

62 visage, see note on jf? Pens 13 

5® ^ translation of Viigil’s vofiierem Ifehrum 

i^n 1 321), supposed to be a corrupt readme, as the mcr is 
not swift 
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61 etc * Of %\lmt profit is it to be a poet in 

these da*\s \vhcn Inic poctiy is sli ghted ^ Wpulcl it not be 
bcttcTi as many' do, to giio<-onc^s self 011*70 trifling * The pas- 
sage IS of iiitcicst, because (1) i^UustratcfS Milton’s high aspira- 
tions^ and (2) dtdirccis our attention to thodnstoncalfaottliat 
ti^ lltcinry ou^nrat whidi began iii,lp69 ''inj.ojLgr^ The poets 
^ ho were aliv^ffTBs^ uorc such as ijitlicr, Hcrrick, Slmlcy, 
May, Oaveuant, Suckling, Ciashau, etc thc^ coulu not nc 
wnipircd mth Spcusoi, Shakcspcaio^ Mailowc, Ben Jonson, 
B^inont, Flctclier, and others 
The worf * boot’ (A S 6dt=:profit) is nou chiefly picscricd in 
the adjectno booffess ts profitless, ^nd in the pliiasc to boo^=in 
addition (ulmro ‘boot’ is a noun goicmcd by the preposition 
*to,’ not the infimti\e) fioin tins noun comes the A S lerb 
Dttoit, to amend, to make hetta 


unceBSont, incessant Tlio tendency of modem English is 
to use a prefix belonging to the same language os the body of the 
nord, so that ’ccs8aut,”i\hich is of latin oiigm, takes uio Lat 
ncgatixo prefix in This rule was not recognised in older Eng 
lisn, hence m Milton mo find such forms ns * unacti\c,’ * uncos- 
sanV and in other wnteis, ^unpossiblc,’ *unglonous,* *un- 
patient,’ • unhoncst/ etc On Iho other hand, tliere aie 
anomalies m our present English that did not ovist m tlie 
Ehssabcthnn literature, cff ‘uncortam* (formcily and moio 
regularly * incortain *),' unfortunate,’ etc comp 1 176 


65 tend the trans verb (as hero) is a diort form of 'attend * 
‘Tend,’ to mo\o m a coHnin dircctioii, is intransitive 

^ bomMy, Mlcrbted, etc Tlitso adjectives qualify ‘trade, 
not * shepherd ’ * Trade IJioro denotes the piactice okppetn 
In Imes lisnsn flin nliAnherd’s trade-iB-not poetry, bulJflio> 


acB 113120 the Bli^berd> trade-is-not p^ry, i ^ , 

work of tlie €510^*^71316* Tdrmcr appbcation of the uords ifi 
found m all pastoral poetry, tIjfiJotter,piJlie-f^ 

In Cbm 748, Milton gives theoenviilion of homely , B is 

. • m . Y V , .Cam X 11 n vAi. nm 




for homely features to keep home ’ , comp Aon 20, n<^ 
Spenser, in his ShejAcrd's Oalendar^ speaks of the homely 
shepherd’s quiU ’ 


66 strictly, rigorously, devotedly 

meditate the thaidcleBs Muse apply 


self to the 


meoivate tne wwiiiueBs — — 

thankless task of MTituig poctiy . , ,, .. 

‘Meditate* 18 here need, traneitwety like the 3^* 


-Aicaitate' is iiorc uscu wuwiwvw 
which does not mean merely to ponder or ^ • uJimsg 

apply one’s self with dose attention to a subj^t ^o ^hrare 
oK in ViSu {M 1 2 ; VI 8) As a tiansitno I'crb, ‘■medi- 
tate’ has now the meaning of ‘purpose , ep 
J^'engo. 


ho mcdito^ 
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'Thanklcra/ns applied (o Uic iliisc/ la MingraUfiil' comp 
V^irgil, \ii 125 

G7 Were it not, etc aiibjunctno moorl 

use, arc accustomed (to do) 'J’lio prcHciit icsiKc of (ho 
\cib ‘ to u**c ’ IS obsolete in thm sen<«o mc c>at wy • bo to 
do this,' but not Mic uses to do this* Tlio prestnt tense is 
found 111 the follou mg pisbngo ** Thc> wr to place him that 
shall be then capt iin upon a stone aluaya resersed for that 
purpose ” ^Spni*>n Cotnn*iic Midi stords as ont^hf^ wiwfi rfiirrf, 
irof, wont, otc , all origiimll> pist tenses sco note, It Ptn^ GJ 

ns AmaiylUs Nesra'B hair llicso arc the names of ima 
ginary shcpheidcsscb from tfio Greek and Latin pastorals (See 
Virgil’s first Uircc hcioffucs ) Milton expresses, in one of his 
prose ^voikbpj^at fondness for the * smooth elcgmc poets,' hut 
m the last ot his Ltitin Elegies lie announces his intention of 
turning his niuul to other subjects — 

“learning taught ino, in Ins shad^ boucr. 

To quit Lo\c% 8cr\ilc joke, and spurn his poncr ** 

Cowprr's hon^oitott 

Winton thmks that the allusion to Amaryllis and Nesjra is 
made Mith special lefcrpiico to ccitani poems bj Buchanan in 
Ur inch ho addresses females bv these names 

69 tangles, locks or cutis, comp VcoWnDaitdand Bdhsdbt^ 
comes my loser tnpping like the roe, 

And bniigs iny longings tanked m lici hair ” 

IS the spur that incites the uoblo mind to high 
cltorts comp Par Peg in 23— 


mi . - *' Gloiy, the rcvianl 

i nat sole excites to high attempts tho flame 
ui most erected spiiits, most tempered piuo 
-Lthorcal, who all pleasures clso despise, 
esteem os dross. 

And digmtics and poueis, all but the highest " 

0 Spenser “Due praise, that is the »ptu of doing ti ell 

tho obS“opi'‘S!S“o ‘ “ 

rJlL^ « “ apposition to ‘Pnino,’ thopeli m 

SilSJmlf » meant but 'thc’"Ib\e*bf fame, which, 

^«>-?J^a1ui088 JI ISO liion put off * Tho 

noviBsiiiinoTOit?i.*^®'**“iv sapionlibnS oupido glonM 

“80 of tho n ord ait in Imo 71t 
known one ^ “S^fythat heregarded the expression ns a well- 


72 This line states tho high cffoits to which tho loio of fame 
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Mill incite mcii» mz, scorn delights and Inc laboiimis 

73 gnerdoiiy toMnrcl grannnatically, object of ‘find* The 
formation of this word is pccnlini , the second ]uib is fiom Lat 
domnu^ gift and the first p*ut from an old High Gcinmn Mord 
meaning Miachi* and corresponding to the Lit xircfix mi 
lenard, etc 

74 blaze comp ^ic, 74 and Pai Rof ui 47 “Foinhatis 
dory but the bla/c of fame’” Thcnholcof the pissagc in Pat 
Xfg* like thi*! part of Ljfnda^ Ins a ccitain bioginphical 
interest, foi nc sec here Milton’s cstiiuato of the noilh of 
popular applause 

7a blind Fnxy nomin to \crb ‘conics* , 

Tlie three goddesses of ^engclncc were called Fimes hy the 
Romans, but Miltons reference to ‘ the abhoned shears wious 
that he lb thinking of one of the Fates (see >lrc 65, note), vu 
A tropo s She 15 here said to be blind because she is no lespcctcr 
bPfemns Milton probably used t he Moid 
SQp«o.as signifying the cruelty of Fatc7 m lie iiiiS' mean to dciroTC 
Destiny? fonlp’^ aakriini^Vofiirn 2, » Think you I lia^o the 
shears of Dcstin) *’ 

76 tbin-qnui life, t c the thin-spun oi fragile tin cad of life, 
m allusion to tlio unccriiiuity of human life ns shoun iii the ease 
of Eduard King I^or the form of the ndjcctixe comp J( Pens 
60 

But not the praise ” Phoebus (i c Apollo), as the god of 
song, here clietks the poet, reminding him that though 
depme Uio poet of life it cannot dcpn\e him of Ins due ® 
true pnusc Tlio construction is, “ Fate slits the thin ®P™ 
but does not slit the praise” there is thcicfoio a in j 

*8lit8*, it IS applied to life ill Its literal sense to cut, and to 
praise m the sense of ‘ to intercept * 

77 touched xny trembling com, i e touched the ^ 
trembling . comp note on L’AUo/ 124 M^on s 

this IS ^*A fine poetuul appropriation of the 

slition that the tingbng of a persons tom ii n sign 

arc tnlkmg of him What Milton had been saying 

fame might ho iindoistood, ho saw, ns m 77 

Comp Virgil's Edog ^'l 3 Tho ihymos of luies ,0 H aio 

>aiaoaeac 

J 78 ‘ Fame is not found in this lif^ and 
Iglittcnng leaf displajcd in the iiorld, wm in the 1 P 
Irumour. , 

mortal aoU, tliis earth Tho epithet mortal m 
from life to the scene of life ' Moitol hoio deno 
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-nith death ’ , Milton also uses it in the scnscfl of ' causing death ' 
s: fit il, and ‘ human ’ 

70 Kor nor, neither nnr common in poeliy 

elisterlngr, from the ^iiic base as ifliilrn, qlitler, t/hnt, 
ffUamt • 

foii/'npplicd to a leaf op thin plate of shtninc metal placed 
under a gem to iiicrctisc it^ luBtro (Lat fohitnu a Icnf) ^ Fame 
IS not a gem that rcnairc& to be set off h\ the use of some foil , it 
shines by its own light *Sct off* qualities •Fame,* not *foiI * 

80 lies, dwells, ns often in Old Fiighsh Comp 79 

81 by, by means of, f e bccan<K! it is pcrccn cd b> Comp 
“ God IB of pnicr ejes than to behold iniqnit} *' 

82 perfect witness, iscarching and infallible discninination 
Tlic old spelling of this word (which is found in Milton) is i»nrfd^ 
the rrciicm form being jmifmt (Lat p^Tfectn*^ done thoroughly ) 

S3 pronounces lastly, decides finally see Son xxl 3, note 

84 meed see hue 14, note Tins ends the sublime strain of 
Phoebus, which (is Milton says in lino 87) “was of a liighcr 
mood ” thin the orduiiry pastoral He now returns again to his 
* oaten pipe’ (see ^nofysis) 

I 85 AreUrase see Ate 30 Tlic poet invokes the fountain 
Jof Arcthusa in the island of Orty ma, nil Sicily, l>ccau«c Theocritus 
^was a Sicihan lienee the worem ** Sicilian Muse,” 1 1^ He 
also m\okes the ^IiiiciuSj whicli falls into the n\cr Po, below* 
Mantua m North Italy, hecauso Vii^gil was i nati\c of Mantua. 
Hence the sigiiificanco of the words ' honoured flood’ and Socal 
reeds ’ 

88 my oat, my XKistoral muse The construction is pccnlinr, 
*c»t’ being apparently nominati\o to ’proceeds’ and Misfcns* 
Wo may either take the nominaitiiC'/ out of the posscssne mVs 
oi suppose that the klusc listens, but see note on U Allen 122, 
“judge the pruc ” 

89 the Herald of the Sea Tnion, nqircsentcd by the Romans 
IS bearing a ‘ wTcathed horn ’ or shell, w Inch he blew at the com- 
mand of Heptune in order to still tlie waxes of the sea Ho is 
here supposed by Milton to appear ‘in Neptune’s plea,* t c to 
defend bim from the suspicion of haa ing cans^ Lry cidos* death 
by a stonn, and to discoxer the real cause of the shipwrreck 
’Plea* and ‘plead’ are cognate words 

91 felon, hero used attribnine^ TIic origm of the word is 
doubtful , its radical sense is probably * trea^erous * (is in this 
passage) In the sis the poet wrote yeffoti, but this is not, os 
some think, a different word, though it may be cognate witli 
/eff fieice i 
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92. The ssark of intexro^ncn at the end of this line and the 
tise the present petfe^ tense ‘hath doomed, shovthatit gxres 
iheactnal trords A Tritons qnesiiQSs odiertrxse the dependent 
veth (by sequence of tenses! tr^d have been * had doomed.'* 

tni^hap . see note, £pf'qi>% cn Jf of IT 31. 

^ 93. of zngsed tnsgs, ‘ragged-^anged,’ haring rugged trines 
f t iempestnons 

9L cfidh bea&M promortoxy; eadi pointed caps Obserre the 
proxxniity of the troxds and mch^ trLere" ire m^t hare 
expected erearp fray, or Knch • comp Own. 19 and 311 

•Every' js radically ever eadr (Old English ir de- 

notes each \rithont exception, and can notr only be used rnth 
reference to more ilan objects - •eadi ' xray* reTer to tx'o or 

more. 

9^ They [i c. the 'irates and Ttinds! knew nothing of the fate 
of Lycidass. Observe the double or fenunme rhvmes. — p^iron- 
toiy, sory 

^96L sage Sppotades; the vri^ rnler of the winds, i^los, son 
of Hippo^es . he biin^ the answer of the winds to the eSect 
••that nor a^ blast wastrom its dnnceon strayed." • H'ppozadtrs* 
is a Greek patronyimc; formed Oy the "sc^x -dir « seen m 
Boreades. son of Boreas: Ihriamides, son of nihni, etc Comp 
Homers Gifj>A«cy. x 5L 

97. was . strayed : in modem English we say ‘had strayed 
the atcdlhury •have* bemg now moro common’ than *he.'" See 
notCL jSba. ii 6, nnd comp ‘was dropt.* L 191. 

his dungeon, the winds are prohahlv here personified 
hence the pronoun ‘his' (hut see note^ IlP^n^ 12S} 3dI2ton5 
language here is evidently suggested b\ Yxrpxis plcrore of the 
winds L 501. where tocy are leprescmed as confined witlim 

a vast cave Tligil there sp^iks of ^)oIia as the *fatLerland' of 
the Avind^ thus poencally cpdowmg them witL per^nah*y. 
•Dnngeon.* prison, Lte'wlly ‘the chief tover*- it is arother 
form of the old Frcrdi word do jon, from Lat doarjfonai. and 
therefore ccgxtatc with ^donumon. ‘don etc. 

9S. lev^ hxxne the placid sea. ‘Brine' denotes salt wate^ 
and Iw a figure of speech Is aj^lied to the ocean wnose waters 
aresadt. 

99 Banope her sister the doubters of Xerecs, hence 
called Xereids: in dassical mythology they were the iiynip^*s 
who dwdt in the Mediterranean Sea. disrihct from the fresh- 
water nvxr^hs. and thenyirphs of the great Ocean. TI*eAmams 
and dntxes are given in" t^e Fmrp Q iv 11 49: see also 
Virgii Gtorff i. 437 
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100 llBital aTsd pexfidiotiB 'bark, the ill fated nnd trcachcrcms 
ship in nhich Kine sailed it vent cloiin in perfectly calm 
weather, and hence tne force of Triton’s plea on Xcpinne s iiilialf 
* Bark/ nlbO spelt * bai c[uc ’xsetjmologicalh the same as * barge* 
but the latter is now onh n^cd of a kind of boat *J] atal* = ap- 
pointed hy fate, ' perfidious *== faithless per, nwaj 

101 Built in the edlipse this circumstance is imagined h\ the 
poet 111 order to iccount for the wreck of the ship, eclin^es being 
ixtpularl^ supposed to bnng misfortune upon all undertakings 
tiLgun or earned on w hilc thc\ listed The moon s cclij^c liras 
^peciall> milncky, but in ^hakospearo’s //nm/e/ wc rein also of 
“diwtcrs in the sun,” and sitmlirl} in Pat //cwf, i “iOT An 
cdipse was supposed to be a fiioniite occasion foi the inichina- 
tioiis of witches in l/ar6r//i, i\ I wereid that "slips of >ew 
sliicrcd in the moon’s eclipse” fotined one of the mgmients in 
tlic w itclics’ cauldron 

ngged with entses daxlc To rig i ship is to fit it intli 
the neccs^ty sails, ropes, etc and by n liold figure tlio poet 
sa^B tint Kings les^tcl wis fitted out with cur^e^ , at least this 
IS the sense u 'with* lie taken to mean *b^ means of ’ Some 
[prefer to intcrpiet ‘with* as *m the midst of,* the sense being 
thit the ship w as cursed 1^ the witdics w hile it w as lieing nggcii 

102 That sunk *that,* iclatiie pronoun, antecedent *bark * 
* Sunk ’ = sank for the c^lanition compare Morris’s Enffluh 
Accidence—** Tlic icrbs vrrim, fiopn, t mm, dnuf^^i mil, suit, rm//, 
<( 1117 , sj/nntf^ Ime for their proper pi&l teii«cs siram, ifcffaUf ran, 
etc , presenting the onginil a , hnt in older w niers (sixteenth 
and scicnteenUi centuiics) and in colloquial English we find 
forms with n, which ha\c come from the p issh c participles ” 

that sacred head of thine This is a pleonastic cxpi ession 
it vnll he noticed tliat when the noun denotes the possession of 
one object onl> , this form is inadmissible unless preceded by a 
demonstntne (os here), cq we cm sa^ *ihat bod^ of yours,* 
because a person has oiil} one bod}, but we cannot say ‘a bod} 
of yoms,* as this woid would impl} that one of a number w<m 
referred to 

• Sacred ’ ot} mologicilly signifies the same ns * consecrated,* 
•set apart,* and hence ‘doiotcd’ it mi} be used here of L}cidas 
os devoted to death comp Par Lo^t,ui 20S—" To destruction 
^ocrccfhnd deiqte ** 

103 Ganms ** the genius of the Gam Rii cr and of Camhndgo 
Umversily was natural!} one of the mourners foi L}cida8’* 
*Re\crcnd sire* is an allusion to the mtiqmt} of the Unncrsity 
Sire, wr, fenioi, seir/aioj, and sitiioi aU owe their origin to the 
iiomin or accus form of the Lat ^uior, elder 
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want footlniT laow^ passed slowly aloi^, wended his way 
slowly As Camus comes foruaid to bewail Lycidas we should 
naturally read *came’ m tins line instead of *wont/ because m 
modem English the meanings of *go’ and ‘coino’aie osmosed 
But it IB not so heie V)eni is ladically tlie past t^e of %omd 
(A S toendan^ to turn)t but is now used m place of the obso- 
lete post of so tliat it has become necessary to moke a 
now foim for the post tense of * wcnd|*Tir wended The oiiginal 
past tense of * go ^was * yode ’ iremt is tlie causal foim of ttnnd^ 
and IB therefoie peculiarly appiopnate to the wmdmg Cam It 
is now neaily obsolete except in the phrase * to w end one’s way ’ 

'Foot ’ as a \ eib is genciaUy follow^ed by tlie cognate accusatn e 
'll,’ but it then denotes spnghtly movement, and is theiefoie 
unsuitable hoie (sec LAlteg 33} ' jSlow-footing ’ oconis in 
Spenser as a compound adjective 

104 His mantle halxy, etc Heie 'mantle’ and ' bonnet’ are 

in the absolute case The ' hauy mantle ’ is the liaiiy in ei -weed 
that IB found floating on the Cam, and the ' bonnet ’ is the sedge 
that grows in the n\cr and along its edge In his first Elegy 
hlilton alludes to tlic icedy ot seo^ Cam (ai imMemm Camnm^ 
jmcoaas Oam% 'Boniiev ^leialj^ applied to a 

head-dress worn by women, heie denotes (os it stuIl does m Scot- 
land) a man’s cap 

105 Inwrought with figrures dim, having indistinct maikmgs 
wmlcd into it 'Inwrought’ is a participuu adjectne (as if fiom 
a verb tmtorU which is not in use), quailing 'bonnet’ to work 
tn flgnies into clotii, etc, is to embioidez oz adoin Milton 
lefeiB to tho ncculiai natuial maikings seen on the leaves of 
se^e, especially when they begin to withei 

I^ie cage of the 'sedge bonnet’ of tho Gam is said to be 
like tlio c&e of tlie hyacinth because it is maiked the hyacintli 
was fable^y tho ancients to havo spiling fiom the blood of tlie 
S]mrtou youth Hyaemthus, and the maikmgs on tho petals woio 
said to resemble the w oids dl dl (alas * alas !) or the lettei T, the 
Greek initial (rf Hyacinthus hence the significance of tlie woids 
' sanguine ’ and ' insctibed w itli w oc ’ Tlie poet Dniininoud calls 
the hyacinth " that sivcet flowei that hodis in sano^itne iqiots the 
tenoi of out w^ocs ” Similarly Milton fonoics that the maikmgs 
on the sedge may signify the giief of Cambiidgc for tho death of 
Lycidns 

lOG Like to that sanguine flower Heie tlie preposition 'to 
is expressed after 'like’ see note on // Pens 69 'Sanguine,’ 
bloody, an illustiation of Milton’s fondness foi tlie piunai^* sense 
of words (Lai bawjnis. blood ) "“ilsmesSit meaning is^nfopefal,’ 
and the comSfitifing^ two mezmmgg^s found m 

tho old thcoiy of uie foui humouis of the hodj, an excess of the 
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bloody liumour making persons of a hopcfnl disposition In tlio 
pnnniy sense ne noi» use * s»inginiiaTy 

107 reft see note on ‘bereft,’ Sbn xvu 3 

qnoth be, bo said this \crb always precedes its nominv 
tivc and la nse<l only in the first and third persons it is really 
a pnst ten^L (though occisioiially used as a pre^nt), and the 
ongm il present is only lu the compound 

pledge, child oomp Lai i pledge or eecnnty • 

also applied (^ncnll} in the plonl) to children or relations. 

103 last came did go see note on 11 Pais 40 

109 The Filot of tbe Galilean Lalce St Peter, here introduced 

*18 Head the CliurcU, because King Irul liecn intended for the 
C hurch St Peter uas at (ir«t a f]slicrm*in on the SMia of Oalilcc 
( Mail i\ IS) *ind became one of the di«ciples of Chnst It was 
of him that Christ ^\d “Upon this rock will 1 bmld in% 
cimixli , and the gntrs of Hades diall not prc\ ail against it I 
will zi\ o unto thee //i<* of ths I<n 7 f/om ot A« aim’ ( ^fati xvi 

IS i: r ) It was he ulSo whom Chn^i constituted the Shepherd 
of the Clm^^tian flock by hi« parting chnige ‘Tcctl my limbs * 
(•foAn XM n ) In lioth of his capacities as Head and Shepherd 
of the Clinstian Church, he mourns the death of one who 
promised to he a true di&ciple, unlike the false shepherris 
who crept into the Churdi “ for their licllies* sake ” 

1 10 Two mas^ keys the keys that St Peter camcil os the 
siinliol of hia power are usually spoken of ns two in number 
(though there i*> no sndi statement in the Senpturea), l>ecau*ie he 
had power both in heaicn and hell, the golden one oponiag the 
gates of heaien, and the iron one forcibly* closnng them comn 
Com 13 

“ that golden kci 
Tliat opes the palace of eternity “ 

‘Uas^,* massiie see note 11 Pats, oS 

of metals twain made of two different metals* titam 
(cognate writh /tro) is, in older English used (1) pLcdicatively\ (f!) 
when it follows the noun (os here), and (3) as a noun. 

111 ama i n, with force a ia here the usual adicrbial prefix 
(«ee note L 27) , main a: strength or force, os in the phrase ‘with 
might and mam ’ Tlio adjective mam, sr principal, is only in- 
directly connected writh it being from Lat iiraTiiifv, great 
‘Ope* for *opcn* 13 found in poetry lioth os \orh and adjectue 

1 12 mitred lo(£3, locks crowmeil with a bishop’s head-dress, 
St Peter being regarded as the first bishop of the Church 

stem bespabe, said wnth indignation Milton sometimes 
used the lerb hespeal as a transituc icrbas to address (a person). 
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in modern Etig1i*<h both these senses aie oh«olo(o and it iioi^ de- 
notes * to s;)roX /or,* * (o engage bcforehniul * 

in Here for the second lime the poem uses fni nbo^e the 
onlumrv psstor.il at! am and Milton puts into the mouth of St 
Petot Ills first explicit declaration of his h>mpntli\ inth tlic 
Ihmtans m thi ir opposition to the attempt of Archhishop Land 
to introduci* champs in (lie utnal of the Enghs]i«ind bcottisli 
Clinrohcs, an nitiiiipt it Inch Imsiencd the doniifall of Clinilcs I 
and l^uid liiniM>lf sec notes on Son \iia , w , t\i As caily ns 
loSl. Sjicnser hud also smtlon in selioinoiit stiaiii ngainsi the 
comiptinnH of the Church, and there is a faint echo of Spensci s 
language liore and theic throughout Milton’s indignant lines 
(See 

spired for thee, etc , t r giicn up, i» letum /oi 300. 
an ample iiumhei of the corrupt cicig} 

1 1 1 SnoTT here n^ed ns in I!ai ly' English to denote a number , 
it IS ilao ctiiOM, and in Chaiiur ynonr, and is the plural of 
rnoit^k It htill occurs ns a proiniicinhsm in England 

such as see LWllcq SO 

for their hoUies* snlco oomp <9o» 14, iihcie the 

reference ih (o the Prcsb3Urian clcig}* , hue he incaiis the Epis- 
topilnii ministers 

ILl The Chinch a shcepfold into Minch the ’Mnieling 
M olvi 1 ” {sec Son \m M), 1 r tlic con n])t clcr^n , intrude thom- 
sthrft» their only care henig to sliatc the endoMments of the 
Church One of Milton a ptinplilcLs Mas entitled The blche^ii 
JAons fn remote IhrOmn* oni oj the Church Comp Pm Lo^t^ 
w 102, ind t/o/in, x IS 

nn *^fr]i03' maho little reckoning of any care other than,’* 
etc. 

117 ecnunblo tins m 01 d, and 'sho\c* in the next line, ex- 
press the c igcr and rude Riming foi those church endoMments 
that arc hero callcil 'the shearers* feast * The ^Mortliy bidden 
guetti ' denotes tlie con*!CictiiioiiR and faithful clcigy 

119 Blind mouths < a figure of mccch into which hhlton con- 
dentes the giestc«>fc contempt ' iiouths ’ in put by s3nGcdoclic 
ibi 'glut tons/ and ‘hhnd^ia ihoicfoto cpiite applicable They 
nrehhnd guides whoso Gospel is their innw ” (iSow \ii 14) 
B3 sn3Mng that tho3 scarce^ know how to liold a sheep hook 01 
crook (m hich is the S3 mliol of the shepherd's task) the pool signi- 
fies their unfit ness foi ^tho faithful herdman’s ai t, ’ t c for pistoml 
ilnt3* 

120 the least, may he regarded ns an ndxoibial phrase modi 
f3Nng *bdongH,**‘Ui tlic least , or it may be attribntn 0 to • aught * 

I 
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121 liGrdsnasi this spcllinCf i^iliicb occurs in the Bible, not 
non in u^, nor is it tlmt of Milton b ininu»tnpt , lie wrote * hcrtls 
man, nlii<^ is Lorrent iii the restricted sense of * one nlio licrds 
caiilf ' Mdton *i])plics it to a shepherd, the word being tlicn 
used generally 

122 What xe^a It them’srwhat docs it reek them do 

thej care’ Here ne have an rfd-iTnpervmaI"ubC of the verb 'to 
reck, which stdl snnues in the iirljccti\c 

They axe sped, they Iia%e Bped=^cy J m e gamed their 
object For the nse of tlfL ouxihoo iiinod of * have,* see 
noteon L P7 One of the earl> nieanincs of ! is •success’ and 
lo jtperd IS to be successful (ns m thi»« line) ctmip Pta J oif, \ 
Vi It occurs in older Bngb^h both of gooa and lU snctes^ and 
also in the «en«*e * to assist' (Shake^ieaix has * f»od speed the 
Parhament*), *toS6ndaua\ qnickh/' to destroy, eta 

123 when they list, alien it pleases them The Acrb is, m 
older English, genenll> used impersonally, and iii Cliaucerwe 

• if thee lust ’ or 'if tlicc list ’mf it please thee It is dcnre<l 
from A.S /»«/, pleasure, and Mim\es in the adjccti\e of 

uliich the older form was The noun has lost the 

meaning It had in A S and stdl has in Gknnan, and mm signifies 
• longing desire ’ 

lean and flaithy soi^ pastoral language for •their 
teaclung, which is witlinut sulj^t^oe or nounsbincnt to tlicir 
hearers'^ ‘Flashy '=shojry^pu^^ comp Dnden, 

‘•Jfa^fiy wit”; and Bacon, “ disiillecI'B&okst are fia^hy tilings ” 

124 Grate etc • sound harshly on their weak and wrctche<l 
oaten pipes ‘ — a descnption in p3s>toral Lingua^ el the pleaching 
of the ca>*cless cletgy * Gmte and ‘ scrannel * are here skilfully 
chosen to express contempt ‘ Grate * the nonunativc <if this 
\crb is 'songs ‘ the scij^c being iiitermediate betueen the nctiie 
form ‘they grate their son^,* and the pissi\e, ‘ their songs are 
grated * Hence some would regard this os a middle \oicc In 
Latin and Greek the pissi\c \oice arose from the middle or 
reflective verb Comp li 161 

acta n ii ftl . not found in English dicDonancs being a pro 
rmciahsmss'Iean* the harsh sound of the word also suits the 
passage Comp Virgil’s in 2G 

125 Ike hungry Sheep, the neglected congregations. Compare 
Milton’s Lpitaph Damon — 

” Xor please me more my flocks , they, slighted, tom 
Their unavailing looks on me, and mourn 

Tran*?a/fOR 

swoln with wind, etc , with minds filled with unsound and 
nnuholesome teaclung 
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ranks coftr-G, foul • dwu ’siiilmlc, t q to draw breath 
comp I^r AO'*/, viii 2S1| **Ftoin ulicro I fir«it rficirair ” The 
Laf /ifn/nn lias the Mmc scn^a 

127 Hot inwardly, etc , Iia^o their licart^ coinipted, and dis 
rcminatc false doctrines 

13S Beside^ The mcnnin^r ** While nil this injui;} to the 
Church IS iaking place there is another source of loss to uhich 
the Lnglish clergy acein to bo indifleicnt, \iz. tho desertions to 
the Chunh of Romo that aic so frequent " 

the grUn wolf, the Cliurch of Romo conip ^fatt in 1(1, 
** Beware of filse nropiitta which romo to lou in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwanll^ nro raioniiig wohts ’ Also 20, 

**tiriexous wohe« <hi)l enUr in among \on, not spaiing the 
flock ” • Pni\ ’ -- secret * Apaco’ =: npulh, at a gicit poee 
comp notes mi annun a 

120 and nothing said Milton nii\ here refer to Arclibisliop 
IauiI's loinltig townidn PoncT^* Gramnnticail}, theic would 
iiooin to Ik! a omitusion hero i*ctwccn two constructions (1) 'and 
nutiiing (is) said* and (2) * not lung (being) said’ Tho lattci 
would bo tho alisoltito construction, and in bhnkospcaio it some- 
1 linos happens tint a noun intended to be used absolutely is 
dn cried, !>} a dianco of thought, into a subject, the opposite 
process rinj Into taken place hoie 

IflO two handed engine The sense is " But the instrument of 
roll ibut ion is ready and punishment will siiiftlj fall upon the 
com*pi Chuich ” * rngino* e- instrument, its literal sense being 
* something skilful * ( J^t tnqtmvm^ skill) it is thorcfoic cognate 
with mqtn\ou<^ and has been coiniptcd into «;iHs=a 

sinre Comp Par /o«^ t 7t0| **Nor did he ’scape all his 
(i f «cl« mos) 

*Two Iniided is 'ipplied to swords, axes etc , that requite to 
lie wielded with Ixith imnds. Tlic natuie of the instiuinent that 
m here eillcd a *two liindcfl ciigiiio’ has liccn much discussed , 
the 1 SI ions interpretations are — 

(1) Tlmtit denotes the axe b} winch Laud was nftcnraids to 
be liehe ided in Iflt >, Milton’s words being thus prophetic. This 
laew ntd} be f^ei aside it certainly did not ocetii to an 3 one at 
the time of tlie publication of Lyada^^ w hen tho |>ow ci of Laud 
w*as at Its beiglit 

(2) Timt the axe in that alluded to metaphorically in the ^crip 
turen as the instrument of reformation see St Matt ui 10, 
“ Aiut now the axe is laid to the loot of the ticc , thcrcfoie ci ciy 
tree which hniigctli not forth good fiiiit is liewni down ” Jn 
Chiton's treatise Of It^jormatton tn Knfdavd he speaks of ‘'the 
axe of God*s reformation hewing at the old and hollow trunk of 
Pa^Kicj ’’ This \ lew is Imth the moat obi ions and the most prob 
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That theie is an allusion to tho “ two edged auord srhich 
proceedeth out of the xnoutli of the Living One (see AVt* i 16) 

(4) Thai the poet refers to the poners of the pure Go^l as 
contained in the Old and New Testaments 
(d) That the Fiiglish Parliament nitli its tvo Houses is 
meant, “the agcnc> b\ nhich, three oi foiu >cars aftem irds, 
the doors of the C^iurcfi of England dashed in 
(b) That it denotes citi/ aud ccclatut^itcitl iKmei &cc note on 
Son Mil 12. 

132. Tlic poet igain descuids to the lc\*c1 of the oidinat) 
pastoral, though it shonld be oliscnroil tliat in lines 113 131 he 


passtge that Milton nfers in the «inb title to the xmem prcflac«l 
on its republication in lb41 “In lb la it had been Ixild enough 
to let the p i«sago stand in the poem, os published in the Cam* 
bridge incmoriu aolumc, without calling nttcntidn to it in the 
title^’ (Masson) 

Alphcus see A^e 30, note 

133 Tlmt filiriiiilc thy stxeams ic which silenced in> jiastonil 

muse Die figure is a Scnntui a1 one “ Hio w aters stood aliov o 
tlio mountains, at thy lemtkc they fled at the aoicc of th> 
thunder the> hosted away/’ ci\ 7 * Shrunk’ is licio 

used in an octue or causal sense = mode to shrink as in tho 
phrase * to shrink cloth * 

Sicilian Mnso, tho xnu'tc of pastoral poetry see note on 

1 35 

134 hither cast, i e come Intlier and cost. Compare the Lot 
idiom, «e til ahdidrrnnt^ “thc\ lud themsches tnfo tho 
woods,”! c “thej went into tlie woods and hid there,” Ond 
See also I 13^) 

135 hdls, beU shaped blossom^ Plants wifh bell shaped 
flowers are technically called *campannlate’ (Ital ccuniiOita, a 
bell) 

flowerets ‘floweret* is dunmutiic of 'flowrei ’ 

136 USB, dwell, frequent Tlicaerb w quite obsolete in this 
sense comp note, 1 07 In Spenser wo find, these strange 
ways, where nc\er foot did v*e ” 

137 Tlio oonstmction is, “ Wlicre the mild w hispcrs of shades, 
and wanton winds, and guslung brooka, dwrcdl ** 

138 lap , by a common figure we qicak of ‘the lap of earth * 
‘the earth’s hosom,’ etc comp Gny^Heny^ “Heio rests Ins 
head upon tlie lap of earth”, o&o litch iJ \ % the green lap 
of the new-come spnng ” The word has no connection with 
‘lap* » wrap {L^Alleg^ 136) 
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l^ho swart star sp^ircl^ loolcs, 1 1 ‘‘where the influence of 
file iiuniiufi: clou sf 11 IS Hsircclj felt ’ the flowtrs being thcrcfoic 
fre^h iiwl bright The iwnrl is Siniig^JCaxouUcu a shir 
ju-l III the mouth of the ciinstcll itioirt!&EI&beiicc culled the 
dog still (I^nt tiv 1-^, 1 dog) IIciko nlso the term “dogjd^ ’ 
To the fJnek^ and Roinniib thi*istarappcan d at the ]iotte<Bl time 
of the icir* and wis bj them legardut ns the cause of the great 
licit ft 1*1 therefore lure cilled ‘swnit* ic swart iiia&ng, 
lietauM* Irt exposure to heat the face becomes mhii/Av or brown 
Milton fnmuntl} tmn«fci> an epiUict fioni the object of an 
action to tfica^nt comp **obh\ious ])OoI” == pool that makes 
oni obliiioiw </*<fr i 2(iC), “fonitfiil lake," etc There 
are four forms of the adject n e the cai he^t is simi /, then ^iixri fy, 
<irnr/A, and himll} ^nratf^r/ all four fonns otcui in Shslkcspenrc 

For the tcchniuil «tcnst of ‘looks,* comp Air 52 It may be 
noted th it in L/»* /Sermon 3!ilton spesks of the o\il inflncnco of 
the plniiit Situni upon the fortunes of shcplicnls 

quaint exinmcflled e>eSf t r blossoms neat and biiglit 
Hie centre of a blossom is soinclniiLs called an ‘ cj c * the name is 
gi\ ell to a tender bud or g\ on to a flow er (as hci c) ]^Illton s 
w<o of the wortl ‘ enamelled * illnstntcd in -lie 81, and lus use 
of ‘qiniiit* in Air^ 17* see notes Conm PCclo^s Dai id and 
. “Ma} tint sweet plain lie still rmmdkd with dis 
coI<mrc<I(ie variegated) flowers * 

I to honeyed showers, s\\ cct and rcfi oshing nun ‘ Hone) ed * 

IS here used flgumtneh ; comp “hnno^cct wonls ’s;flattci3 
It IS sometimes, Imt Icfs correeth, spelt ‘homed’ eomp II 
Vtm 142. 

141 purple, hero iiKcd os a a orb Tlic meaning n that the 
spring flowers arc fo abundant that they psc the giccn turf a 
piirjilo tint comp Pai /e>«/, vii 2S, “ulicninoin jnriTifr^ the 
o^tst ” In Ij.itin imipitmts is common in the sense of ‘dazding ’ 

venial, pci buinng to Spi tng (Lat rci ) 

142 Lines 1 12 1,11 form (ns Masson sa^s) “ the most exquisite 
flow er and-colour pasvigc in all Miltoirs pootiy His innnuscnpt 
showa that ho brought it to pctfcction by additions and after 
thoughts * “For niu*<ical swcotnc*^ and dainU richnesb of 
flortl colour, it licafs perhaps nn\ thing else in all Milton It is 
the coll upon all s«ilIc;yR of the landscape, and the banlwS of all 
the bocrct strcimlcts, to yield up their choicest flowers, and 
tlio**e dearest to shcphenls that they may bo strctvn ovei the 
dead l)od3 of Lycidas.** A similar fanc3 is found in Shake 
speare “With fairest flowers 1*11 sweeten tli3 sad grate' 
Ctfmb IV 2 

Those cnticswho judge the beaui3 of nn3* poetical reference 
to nature by its iidebt} to actual fact may icadily object that 
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Milton would here hnng to •ether flowers Ihnt ore nc\^r fownd in 
bloom at the same time of the >cir But the ^cison of the jear 
docs not enter into Milton’s thoughts except in ko far «\s ii 
cnxb]o<« him to Jnmeterue «5omc of the flow era Hi** cw*’ 
cem 13 to honour the |r3fx\c of hi« fellow ^icpherd b\ hcxping 
upon it a rich oiTcnTig of n*iiureK fxircst ind iswttlest flower^**^ 
flowcni thxt, bj their puritvor their **pxd embroidery, 'nrcwoll 
httctl to ** strew the Hwreatc htxrsc whore L>cid lics^’* 

In connection with this pawns Mr Hn«>kni write* —**10 
Milton It happens f think, gcncrallv, and in the ui*c lieforr ns 
most cerlainh that the imagination is mixed and broken wath 
fanc> and so the btrcntttli of the image ry is pa^l of iron .ind pari 
o^cla^ ’ Lines 145! H"* ami 147 ho cooMder^ ‘imimnatwc \ 
lines 144 and 146 * fanciful , line 141 * nugatory * nnd line 14S 
'mixed 

rathe carl\ the root of thxswci*tl ^rvites in the com* 
parative *comp ‘•The rafhrr limh^ 1>c Marred with 

cold (Xp£n«cr}, where ittfhrr is an adjcctuc, Tenntson has*' 
“ the men of mthr and nper yearn * (fw ifciiK ex ) i3 

now nRcd onl> as an adterb, except perhaps in the phrase * 1 had 
rather', in ‘I would rather it is certainh an ad\ctb TIic 
Old English raih -^carl^ fadj ) , nitftcs«oon (ada ) 

that forsahen. dies, < c, • that dies beexuM! it is forsaken 
b3 the «an light a reference to the fact that it is often found in 
«had} placcss. Milton at first wTotc ‘unweddcrl bhmnng that 
lie had in mind Sliake^ptrire s words, “ Pule pnmrobe^ that dm 
Kiimarncd ere thc^ can lichold Bright Phoebu** (i r. the ann) in 
lus strength ' 11 irfer it Tak i\ 4 Sco Son^ on J/ 4 

143 tufted crow-toe Tins plant is more commonly called 
‘‘crow -foot, both names having reference to the *hax>e of the 
floi\cr comp ‘ hirirf a loof trefoil,’ belonging to the same order of 
plants Another similar plant is the tufted xotch and this 
epithet correctU describes the appcdranco of all these plants 
wiien m flower 

pale Jessamine •Jessamine* or josmuic, a plant which 
belongs ongixiall3 to the East , hence the name, fiom Persian 
yaonm 

144 pislc, a flower which ha«t gixcn name to n particular 
colonr similarly the colour called ‘siolcc* rcceucs its name 
from the floirer, and •manse* is the colonr of the 'mallow ^ 
The reverse process is seen in •carnation * this flower having 
received its name from it* ffeshy colonr (Lat caro, flesh) Some 
varieties of the pink are wrhitcL 

pan^ freaked with jet, a mcies of violet having gene* 
tally dark spots m the centre of its blossoms. 
spotted or marked, this word is now little used except in the 
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diminutiAo small daik spots (ns those on some faces) 
SbakcspeuiG qienLs of tho ^freckled com slip * 

146 w^-attired woodblnei te the honeysuckle with its 
clusters of floMcrs *Wollattucd* does not heie mean well- 
clothed oi covered uith loaves, but 'having a beauUfnl head* 
dfc^^ of flowers ' Tire ’ (the prefix being dripped) occurs m tho 
same sense Tho uoid is now extended to the uhole dress 
comp On Ttmcj 21 

147 hang the pensive head ' pensive * is here used piolepti- 
cally, > c it denotes the lesult of the action expressed 1^ the 
verb 'hang' comp ^rc 87 

148 sad embroidery, or, as Milton ongmall 3 mote, "soi- 
rou's livery/' t c colours suited to mourning 'To cmbi older ' 
18 strictly to adoin Mith ncedleuork, hence used in tho sense of 
' to ornament,' and finally ' to diversify ly dificiont colours ' 

146 amaraathns, a p.ant so called because its flouers last 
long without withering In Pa? Lost it occurs as ' amaranth* 
the adjcctn o being ' nmorantme/ wdiich conics diicctly fiom the 
Greek amaranfo^, unfading Tho uord is cognate viith 'am- 
brosia,' the food of the gods, both having their counterpart in 
the Sandoit amrtta^ unmortM 

his beauty died ' his ’ here stands foi ' its ' see note on 
UPtas 128 'Shed'isthoinfimtivoaftci 'bid', sois'fall'iu 
the next lino 

160 daffkdillies, more commonly vmttcn 'dafibdils * Theie 
IS also a moio colloquial fonn, dqyadoion dt%, which occurs in 
Spenser Comp Par XoV, ix 1040, "Fonsies and violets and 
asphodd " ' Daffodil ' and ' asphodel ' aic tho same, both name 
and thing the initial d is no pait of the word, and m eailier 
English it was vviitton affodtlh^ uhich is fiuin on old Ficnch 
worn asphodde, which amm is from the Greek asphodelos^ a 
floMor of tlie Idy tube ^Uio deu-drops restmg m the hollow of 
tho lilies are here spoken of as tears shed for ly cidas 

161 laureate hearse, tho poet's tomb Tho woid 'laureate* 
iicro signifies that Lycidas mos a poet and was lamented ly 
poets Anothoi mteiprotation is that it refers to tlio fact that 
6ing had obtained an academical degree see note on 8tm x\i 
0 tHcarso' now denotes the dfrriage in which the dead are 
cairicd to the ^ve, and even meaning which Milton here 
gives it IB not rae primary one The changes of meaning which 
Bus woid has shown nie (1) a harrow, i e a frame of vrood 
fitted with fmikes, and used for breakingnp the soil , (2) a frame 
of similar shape m which lighted candles were stuck dunng 
dmre^ service , (3) a frame for h^its at a funeral , (4) a funenu 
ceremony, a monument, etc , (5) a £rame on which a dead body 
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IS laid , (6) a carriage for a dead IkmIv * comp EpitnrJi on 
M ofW IS *L>cid*«L>cidns, Ihcsuflix being dropped 

152 The sense is * Lot us tliua, in orclor to comfort our- 
sches for a little^ please oiir \rcnk fancies 1^ inmginuig that tie 
actually hn\o the corpse of L^cidas to stren with flowers, o\cn 
while alas » his hones arc being drifted ilioul h> the waxes 
Some editions rc,id a comma after * for, and connect *so wiUi 
•to intcrpo^* it seems better to rc«id ‘so* with ‘for, thus 
making * to interpo<(e/ etc , a clause of pnrpoM? 

154 There is a zeuginx in tea^h ns applied to ‘^iliorcs’^and 
•seas' Comp Virgul's jEu vi 503 *'in> body w Bomctimc«» 
to^ed byjthc waxes, and sometimes thmten on the shore The 
pathetic allusions in Liffida* to King s death nt sea ina> tie tom 
pared throughout with Virgil s langnago on the dcith of the 
pilot Palinums, cspccnll> in the clo<)tng uncs of Ilook x* 

•• 0 nimmm caelo etjpclago screno, 

NuduH in ignota, I^lumrc jiiocbxs harenm” 

156 Hebrides, or AA'cstcm Isles, n range of aliontJlOO inlands, 
scattered along tlie western roist of Scotland King liaxing 
been wrecked in the Irish Sea his lK)d> maj (ncco^ing to 
MiHon) have been carried far north to the ITclinclcs oi far tonth 
to the coast of Cornwall, these iwd parts being the extremities of 
Gieat Britain 

157 wbdhning the comiunind ‘ox cm helming is more com- 
mon)^ used 

15S the bottom of the monstrous world, t ^ the bottom of the 
sea, •‘there being more room for the manollons among the 
creatures of the deep than among tfao better known inhabitants 
of the land " * Monstrous ' is therefore here u»kI litcmllx s fntl 
of monsters Comp Par iMt^ lu 024, “ Katiurc breeds, Perxerso, 
all monstrous nil prodigious things " , also Virml s Am 720, 
“Quxe ifurmores f^ mon^fm sub acqnora pontu^' 

150 C^wrhether This would naturally answer to ‘whether* 
ui lino 156, but there is another anacolonthon, or change of con- 
struction, the first ‘whether* introduces an adxcrbial phraso, 
XX hile the second introduces a complete sentence 

to our moist vows denied, i r 3 onr body being denied to 
onr tearful piayers ‘Moist* is properly apphcable to the c^cs 
of those praying for the recover} of L} cidas^ body There may 
be an allusion in ‘ xowa * to those promises of tlianhsgiviim ana 
ofifermgs made to Keptunc that he might restore the bomos of 
those who had been drowmed Comp ^rc 6 

160 fable of BeUems old, r c the fabled abode of the old 
Comi^ giant Bellems Bellcnum was the Isitin name for 
Land’s End m Comxral], and Milton ‘fables' this to haxe 
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been ilcrncd from Bcllcnis. Oioiigli no such name occuts in Ihe 
c tUiIogne of the old Comish giants. Tlici c m as, how o\ or, a giant 
iiautCHi Coniicn«t» wnd lo ln\c cotiio into But tin with Brute, and 
in lii^ fir»i dnift of the ])ocm Milton wiotc *Coriuou8,’ not 
(jrttiii Bclbra<) 

J61 great Vision of the guarded mount Tlio 'guaidcd 
mount ^ St, Michaels IMount, ncai I^and’a End, on which 
there lA a crag tailed St Michaels Chau Tlie tradition is that 
the *\ision' (or apiKintioii) of the Aiihangel liiul I>ecn soon 
rented on this crag Milton, thcrefoic, speaks of the iloiint ns 
* guarded* b^ the Archangel 

1G2. Looks towurd Kamancos, etc Namsneos is in the pro 
since of tiallicn, mar Cape Iinu^teiTC, in Spain (the name 
being found in old inn])<) Ikuonn is also in Oallicia ** It was 
A bOfist of the Corni"(h people Ihat tlicic was n duett line of scti- 
new from l^nnd^ End pi&<iing Fiance altogctliei and hitting no 
Liiropom land till it nMchtd bp'*in ” (see map of Euiope) 
hedd = stronghold castle 

163 Angel, ? t St JShcIncI, who is heic n^ked to cca«c looking 
touutds Spam and to tnni Ins gtt/o to the seas around him, wlieio 
the slitpw reeked lAOidoa lies Noinu would take '«ViitoP ns 
addie^std to L 3 cida 8 , who wonld then be le^nled as a gloritied 
spirit looking down upon Ins weeping fijeud& that this is not 
too inciiiittig ts c\ ideiit from the language of 1 ]6i 
rath, pit 3 see note, Son ix 8. 

I&l dolphins, mci animals , hero alluded to because Alton, an 
oncicnt Creek linnl, when thmatn oxerboard b^*^ sailors on a 
X oblige to (*onnl]i, xvns8up]iortcd on the backs of aolpliinsxxhom 
ho had eh miicd h^ his music 

vail, a word generally applied to xxnnds, sometimes also lo 
water IS line nsod of the dolphins to 8ignif3 their sxxaft pa^gc 
through the sea Foi * hapless/ see A/nV onJJ of \Y dl, note 

ICi The poem hcic hetonics a strain of joy (sec Ano/yiUH), 
winch may he compaicd with that wincli closes ALltons otiici 
farnotis eleg^ on the death of Charles Diodnii two jenrh after 
was composed The following extract from the lattci 
(Cox\pcr*8 translation) will partl 3 cnamc the student to compare 
the two pieces— 

" Ccttsc then mv tem ^ to flow/ 

Awoy xvith mef, on Damon ill bestowed * 

Who, pure himself, fia^ found a ptnr alioefe, 

Has pissed the phoxxcr}* arch, henceforth restdeo 
II f/7i mnts and htion^nj and from floxxuig tides 
QuatTs copious mnwinhty and joy 
TIt3* blows Gnciidod with n radiant hand, 

And tliQ green palm-branch xinxiiig in thy hand. 
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Thou in tmiiiorfd^ nu/rfia^r slialt rejoice* 

And join tcilh ^traph^ //iV accordtntj tom, 

K hrrt rapture nml the ecstatic hro 

Guides the blent orgies of the blmng quire 

vofia, also spelt ‘ uoefol 

166 jour sorrour, object of jour norrou , by sviictdochc the 
name of a pn«nion or emotion m often tmt for the object tiiai 
inspires it c 0 jo> pndc delight, care, hope, etc 

is not dead, i c he li\es in P^irudisc 

1 67 vatety floor, the surface of the sea comp • * lc\ cl bniie,” 
I 9S, and the Lat aequo* (a lc\ol sniiace) applied to iho sea 
Shakespeare calls the slej the **^or of hca\cn ' 

liiS day Btar, the sun ulnch, to one looking seauard, scemb 
to Sink, at settmg, into the ocean G>nip Cbni 93 — 

** And the gilded car of dnj 
His glouing axle doth allaj 
In the steep Atlantic stream ** 

IGO anon, after a short time, t c at sunri^o Ckimp I/AUto 
ISl 

repairs his drooping bead, rcneivs his brightness 
IjO tcidss , hero nsed tcansituelj m the sense of *to displaj ^ 
sec It Pene 123, note. 

near spangled oie, bright golden rats *Orc*smctnl, 
the ne^lj -riscu sun being like a ball or disc of gold * 8papgled * 
= Bpirkhng a spangle is stnctlj a **niall pkiic of sinning metal 
as an ornament, and hence in poetn it is common bo sjKih 
of the stars as spangles, and of the skj os * spangled with stars ’ 
Oomp Shakespeare^ tammg of (he SAictf*, i\ 3 see also P<ii. 

\i 128 

172 Bo The meaning is, ‘ Ait the snn sinks into tlie sea in 
the c\enmg bnt nses agim m the morning ivith rencued beauty, 
'*o Ljcidas sank Ion into the sea, but rose again ibrough tne 
saiing poner of Christ, to take his place in Paradise 

* Sunk ’ s sank see L 102, note 

173 the dear might of Him, etc s the poncr of that dear 
Savionr o\er nhom the na\GS of the sea had no poncr hlilton 
thus appr^natclj illustrates Christ’s power by a reference to 
that one othis miracles wiucdi sbons his rule o\cr the waters 
See3faU xn 22 

•Walked’ hero used transitu cly, comp H Peru 136 

174 Where, t c •monuted high (to that place) irAcr^’ etc. 
along, a preposition goiermng *gro\es' and *8trcnnis ’ 

173 His locks that were wet with the sea ooze ho washes with 
the pare nectar of heaven. 
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'Oozy/ bIuiiy . *0076* is the soft mud found at the bottom of 
the sea * To ooze ’ is to flour gently, as ooze urould do 

‘Nectar/ the dunk of tlic gods in Death of a Fati Infant^ 
Milton speaks of the *‘ncctatoa head ” of a goddess, and m Pai 
ZoHf, ho tells us that tlieie is a nectaious humoiu ” in the veins 
of the luigels 

176 unezprosslve nuptial song, te moNpressiblo marriage 
sonu sec jRtv xix 9, ulicio all true bebevers aie spoken of as 
bidacn to the mariincc feast of the Lamb of God In tlio Wo 
preceding Imcs the language of Li/eulits is that of classical 
mythology, in this hue and the six following, tlie imageiy is 
Cnnstian, and then the poet reverts to mythology “Wo 
imght say that these things are ill-fitted to each othci So they 
would bo, were not the ait so fine and the poetiy so oieimastei 
ing, were tln^ not fused toother by genius into a whole so that 
the unfitness itself Iiccomes fiisctnalaon ” [Brooke ) 

‘ UnexpresBiio * both Sliakespcdre and Milton use adjectiies 
with the termination -Its wheic wo now use tbleoi able Comp 
incompreheusive, plausno, insuppressn e, etc, occurring in 
Shakeqpearo Eoi thopiefix •nn sec note on 1 64 above Tlie 
word ‘unexpiessiio’ has therofoic, m modern English, become 
ohexpresa me ' Nuptial ’ is from Lat nnbei e, to many , comp 
‘ connubial ’ 

177 For the order of the words comp L^Atteg 40 
kingdoms me^, abodes of tlie meek 

178 ' There all the saints abo^ e entortam him ’ 

170 sweet societies Wliat hlilton hcie calls ‘ sweet societies ’ 
of angels, ho calls (in Pai Lost^ xi SO) ‘fellowships of jcy ’ 
Alilton behoved m a complete nngehc i^stem, with a most 
elaborate division mto orders and degrees of lank— ^ system 
“Widely recognised in modiirval Clinstion tradition In Pai Lost 
he makes laige use of this b^of, m this poem it is merely 
hinted at 

181 The language of this hne is taken horn the Scnptuics 
see /sotoA, xv\ 8, and Bev mi 7, “God shall mpe away all 
tears from their eyes ” 

for ever, once and for all 

182 Tins hne is to be compaiwd wnth Imo 165 

183 the Genius of the shore see Aic 25, 26, II Pens 154. 
It IS common in Latm poetry to represent a drowned person as 
becoming the genius or guardian spirit of the locality where he 
met his ntte. Ins office being to prevent future voya^rs from a 
like disaster , hence Milton says, “ (thou) shalt be good (9 e pro 
pitious) to all that wander/* etc The Latm botiua occurs m the 
sense of ‘propitious,’ Virgil’s Bel v 64 
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184 Bi thy large xecompense, if as "v grc^t tecjimjKnisc to 
th(r ‘"Dio use of tlic iMs«c«ne pronouns and of llic inflcften 
po«MiSM\e cftMS of nouns nnd pronouns \>a5, until n coinpinti'clj 
recent |>cnml, ier> miith more cKttn^ue thin nt present nn«\ 
they ncrc emploicd in mnni ci'*cs ulien, the p*iqwition wth 
the objecti\c non takes its plKC (J/irrrwiJi) 

ISo wander in that pextlouB floods 1 1 sail o\ er thit dangerous 
sea 

ISC Tlic epilogue ticgins here (^c niiilv^w) its separateness 
from the rest of the poem is indicated h\ tlm fact thil m il 
Milton li\« aside his * o iteu flute*’ and rc-nuncs his omi person* 
alits and h\ the mcincil and rh^minc htnictiirc of the eight 
lines of n hicli it consists It in f ict, a f-tonza in OttavaJimap 
^h& iTTingcmcnt of rhymes being ctbo^nbcc* 

unconth «cenote, L\W*‘g *> 

IS7 with Bindaia grey »c ittbei!Te> dawn Comp •‘gre^ 
hooded c\ cn, ' Com ISS 1 ho shephen! hid begun to suig at 
daybrciky but in his eagerness he had continued till eicning 

ISS He tonbhed the tender stops of vaxions iiuillSf t r through- 
out his «ong he hid parsed throngh \inous moods and hid sung 
in lanons metres * Quill * is here used in its pnmin fica<te,s=i 
rcedt which Milton his alrcad> called * oaten pipe * . the applica 
tion of this word to the fcitficr of p bird is eccondin The 
*stop«* of a reed or finle ire the smill holes o\cr which the 
Sogers of the plijcr are placed, nlwo called icnt-ho^cs or (os m 
Shakc*cpeirc) *\cntigc!s’ comp Com ^15, “pi*<tora1 reed with 
oaten stops * Tlic epithet tender ' is here Innsfcrrcd from the 
music itself to the stopN, from the efTect to the ciusc 

ISA tbou^t, care comp Va*t m 25, **Takeno t%ong7<f for 
> our life, etc 

Boric lay, pastonl song, so called because Theoentus 
Bicn, «ind Moschns wrote their jiasiorals m the Done dialect of 
the Gieek tongue see note on 13G 

190 'Thesun, bemglow, had lengthened the thad^nri of the 
hills * Comp Virgil, Eel i. 8^ 

191 was dxopt, hid dropt note 1 07, and Son li C 

192* twltdied, plucked tightl> around him 

his mutle bine The colour ii that of a aliephcrd's 
dress, hence the allusioiL It is lery improbable that ani allc- 
goncal sense is intended 

193 Tomorrow, etc comp the Pur/ifc Mand byllefcchcr— 

** Home, then, mv lambs the falling drops eschew 
To moxTovT sbaU ^e feast m pasiuxes new ** 
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SONNETS 

sonnets are of inteiest not merely from the circum- 
stances of their composition and from the subjects of n Inch they 
tre*it) bat also fiom the fact that th^ arc, m metneal stnictme, 
closer to the Italian type than those ^'f any othei ^iglish poet 
Tile sonnet came to ns ongmally fio i Italy, and hence Smton 

S ks of it the Petrordiian stanza It is a poem cd fourteen 
^'liable lines, the first eight formmg tlic octave, and the 
femaimna 8i\ the sestet The octal e consists of two quatiams, 
and has its rhymes airangcd thus — ahba^ ahha In the stiict 
Italian type, a pause or break in the thought occurs at the end 
of the octav^ but this rule is often disregai ded by IS^Iilton Tlie 
rhymes of the sestet aic less stiictlj goiemcd b^ inilc, and the 
first three forms employed by ililtou (see subjoined mctiical 
table) are all common in the sonnets of Fetiarcli, Dante, Tasso, 
and Vittona Colonna Anosto clucfiy follows uhat is hcic 
called Milton’s fii^t form In the Italian sonnet a final rliymmg 
couplctuos not allowed, and Milton uses it onl^ oiice(fibn xii ) 
in Spenser and Shahe^eare« on the othei hand, this ibyimpg 
couplet 18 alw ays present Tlie sonnet must be absolutely com- 
plete in itself ana must be dignified and full of stiengw It 
must be the diiect expression of some teaf emotion, of some 
incident that luis stirred the poets soul Judged by these 
requirements Milton’s soimets aic seen to be worthy of the 
form m wrhich they me cast, thej** are not fanciful cxpiessions 
of some simulated feeling, but are straiglitfonrard, majestic and 
impassioned Wordsirorth migiit ttcII say of the Sonnet that, ui 
Muton’s hands, **the thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
soul animating strains, -^alas ^ too few 

Mbxbicazi AK^LVsnos 

1st form abba, abba , ede, ded — 

Sonnets i , viu , xi , xiv , xviii , xxxi , xxni 
2ndform abba, nbbn, ede, ode ^ 

Sonnets ix , x , xmi , \i\ , xxi 
3rd form abba, abba^ cdo, doc — 

Sonnets u , xui 

4tli form abba, abba, edd, ede — 

^nnets xii , xv 

Sthform abba, abba, cdo, eod — 

Sonnet \x 

fitliform abba, abba, odd, cee — 

Sonnet xvf 

7th form abba, abba, ode, dec, off, fgg.— 
[iatled) Sonnet Mia 
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Tho Italian sonnets (iii tii ) aic, of course, omitted from tins 
edition As n guide to the student VrC gi\o a clnssifiCaition of 
the sonnets nccoidtng to the nntuio of their subject (see Stopford 
Brooke’s MiUon^ Classical Writers senes) — 

T Pci ntmal 1 , 11 , MU , mu , \i\ , xt , xxi , xxn 
JI 7o iromen i\ , \ » xi\ t xxiii 

III Conti 01 a ^tnl xi « xii , xiia 

IV PohUcal \\ , x\i , xni , xmu 


SoNNrr I 

The title IS printed m brackets in tho text, because it is 
not found in cithei of the tuo editions (IGl*! itud 1 G 73 ), 
Bupci intended bj Milton liimsclf comp also Son ii , i\ , xi\ , 
\\ y XM y XXII y XMU Thoic IS 110 means of dating this sonnet 
picciBelVt hvLt it 18 xdaced first b> Milton himself, and must bo 
lefcnecl either to tho close of the Cambudge period oi to the 
beginning of the Horton penod (i e about IG'H) It shous that 
]\l 3 ton had, e\cn in lus first efiorts at sonnct-wnting, resohed to 
adhoie to Italian motriuil models 

1 0, nightingale Milton’s fondness foi this bml shows 
itself in II Pam G1 04, Comti\ 231, 5G6, and clscnhcic It 
arincB in England about the middle of Apnl Poets generally 
(as licio) refer to it by tho feminine gondei, jicihaps on account 
of the stoiy of Pliilomcia (see R Penn (il), but it is the male 
that 18 tlio song binl he sings on till the joiing are hatched in 
tho month of June 

yon bloomy spray For *>on’ see note, R Pciiji 52. 

* Bloomy ’ strictly denotes ’ blooming ’ i r co\cicd with blossom, 
but if it IB objected th it the ticcs arc not in blossom m Apiil, 
it ina> be intcipietcd to mean ‘ co\cied n ith buds ’ 1 1 about to 
buist into blossom For tho termination y (=sA S uj), comp 
‘mossy,’ II Penn 158 ‘Spra> ’ sprig (nhich is radicallj the 
same nord), unplics the brcakmg up oia branch into a nnmbei 
of tu iCT, just as ‘ twig ’ itself (from tno same loot as ttco) implies 
a small shoot branching oiT from a laiger one 

2 VaTblest, art accustomed to wnrble Tlic present here 
denotes not what is actually takmg place, but what fTcquently 
takes place 

when ail the woods axe stSU, when all the other songfitcrs 
has c ceased comp II Ptnn 61 

3 fresh hope, i e renewed hojK! 

4 the jolly hours lead, etc, ‘while the bright hours 
lieiald tlio approach of the happy month of Ma> * TJie Horae 
(or Hours) of classical mythology were regarded os the goddesses 
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of the Seasons, Tihose course uns described as the dance of the 
Horae The Hora of Spnng accompanied Peiseplkoiio ovexy ycai 
on ]ici ascent from the louer Arond, and the cxpr^sion **T]io 
chambei of the Home opens” is equi'ialent to **%ic Spring is 
coming ” The attributes of Spring— flowers, feagiance, and the 
bloom of youth — oie accoidingly tiansferred to the Home 

* Jolly ’ , the original sense is *festi\e,’ and this \iould suit tlie 
sense here , lu Com 986, Milton calls tlio Hours *iosy-bosomcd ’ 
In C9iaucer, Spenser niid others, ’jolly’ is used in ilie sense of 
the French ^o/r,»plea8ing, pictty, in modem English it means 
merry, and imphes boisteious miith 

propitious May May is here called propitious (i r fa\oui- 
able) because it was lemided as favouiablc to love^ ’’uhose 
montli is o\ci May,” L L w 8 The bteiol sense of ’pro 
pitious ' IB ’ flying foru aid,’ a meaning u Inch pomts bock to the 
tune when the Romans judged omens to be good or bad according 
to the flight of birds 

5 liquid, smootli-flowing, sweet ’Notes’ is nominatno to 
’portend ’ 

the eye of day The song of the nightingale is so sw eet that 
it lulls the day to sleep Comp Lyc 26, Com 078 , 

’’Whcie day ne\er shuts lus eye ” 

0 First heard. This line forms a paiticipial clause, doing 
duty for a tempoml clauso iniioduccd by ’ when ’ In Latm this 
construction is ficqueiit 

before the Shallow cuckoo’s bill, t e befoie tlic unmusical 
notes of tlie cuckoo are heard ’ Shallow ’ here expresses con 
tempt, as in Son \ua 12, m the same way we imoak 
of sounds os being thin or w oak ’ Bill ’ = song , ly syncc^ho 
the souicc of the sons is put for the song itself The name of 
the bird is said to be aen\cd fiom tlie sound made hy it comp 
Lat curultt^ Sansk loLila^ both mutative 

7 Portend, foretell The nightingale and tlie cuckoo were 
remrded as inal homlds of Spnng It was a superstition that 
to near the cuckoo before the ni^itingale betokened unhappiness 
for loveis 

8 have linlced, subjunctive mood, os ’foretell,’! 10 

amorous power, powci o\ ei the afiaira of lo\ eis (Lat amors 
love) This 18 an instance of tiansfercnce of attribute ‘ omoioiis’ 
can stncily be applied only to persons 

9 timely sing, smg m good tune (t e he not too late as you 
have hitliorto been) * ^lely ’ is now used as on adJectl^ e, lici c 
It 18 an adverb comp Com 689, 970, ’timely rest’ (adj ), 
’timely tried ’ (adv ) 
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Wrd of liato *01 halo* is licre used passnoly w haled 
Tlie cuckoo is feared and liatcd b\ the smalloi uird** 

11 AB| since, heic introduces an oxplanatorj clause, giving 
the cause of the poet’s request 

too late Pot my relief, i c too late to he able to Telie\o me 
An ndjccti\e preceded hy the ad\crh (oo is often followed by ft 
gcnmdml lufmituc or apiepositiouAl phrase, which is equivalent 
to an adverb and inodifica the adjective TIio prepositional 
phrase corresponds to the lAt ad with the gerund 

12 yet hadst, etc i f >c.i thou hadst no reason why (thou 

sUouldst have suuq so late) The uoid iiovcitholcss) 

lutiodners an indcplndciit clause, and marks a contrast * 'Why,' 
liloug with the unaerstood danse, is an attribute to *ieason ’ 

n call, name is hero Mugulai and in snbjnnctiv e mood Its 
two objects are * thee’ and ’mate * 

his mate the use of the pronoun /ns implies reference to 
the mghtinmlc hy the feminine gender, as u<«ual but it makes 
Muse masemme, which is unusual comp II 47, i^ve 1^ 

14 Both them In modem English loth, when used v\ ith pro- 
nouns, 18 treated either as an ndjcUivo or as a substantive in 
the formci case it follows the pronoun, c 4j th^m both , in the 
latter ease *of ’ is inserted, e q both of them The latter use is, 
strictly speaking, not logical, for 'of gives a partitive meanuig, 
os in ' sue of them,’ ' a few of them ’ w hcrcaa in 'both of them ’ 
thoio IS no reference to a part, but to tlieviliolc Tins is avoided 
in Latin, where 'all of us^ is 'we all' (nos omnrs), Miow many of 
> on w ere there’ is ‘ you how nianj etc {quoi ?) Wlicn both 
IS used w ith nounstliore is greater choicooi at rangemeni, t g 'both 
brothcis * 'both of the brothers,’ 'both the brothers,* and even 
‘ brothers both ’ 

of their train For this use of nf, comp IJAUrq 38, and 
for 'Itaui,* see note on R Pens 10 


SOXITTP IT 

Milton was twenty -three years old on the Otli of December, 
16^1 this 6xes the date of the sonnet, the last he w role while at 
Cambridge By the time he took hia deem of M A. (16^) he 
had giv en up all intention of entering the Cliurch, and on account 
of tins decision a fiiend ventured to remonstrate w ith liim The 
reply was a letter accompanied by tins <(onnct, which Milton 
described as a Petrarchian stanza in fact, nearly seventy of 
Petrarch’s sonnets have the same metncal structure as this has 
1 How soon, cxdomatory, not interrogative 
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subtle tUof of youtb Time is so called because youth 
pa<9cs auay impoiccpttbly * intli thw phioso compare Youngs 
*^procra'tiinationistbo<Aic/' of time,” and Pope's **Time, the 
thief of life,” etc 

S Stolen the verb is 'hath stolen/ and its object is 'year ’ 
'Steal* hero implies that the twenty thud year had been com- 
pletcds not, as some think, that it had begun 

three ond-'twentloth this is a compound oidinal numeral 
in such Cft'tcs it is the final member of the compound that takes 
Utc ordinal sufltx, comp 'tucnty-^Aitd* uith 'tlnccand- 
Uemheth * 

3 Ibll career conm tho use of 'full* m the phrases 
speed/ *in/w// swing/ etc 

4 no bud or blossom show'thy ? r giics no sign of luuanl fit 
uc^s Comp 2 //rw /r i 3 — 

"As in an early spiing 

We SCO tho ajipcating bttd^^ whirh fo pioic fnnt 
Hope gi\ cs not so much warrant as despau 
Tlint fiosts u iH bite them 
Here sheic^tA rli} mc^ a ith yotefi comp It Pciif 71 

fi xuy semblance, etc., t e 'perhaps inj* outward appearance 
belies the fact that I }m\ e am\ cd so near manhood, and maturity 
of mind may be much OMclcnt in mo than in some moie for- 
liinaio n*iture^ * Comp Par Seq in 131 

C That I near ' That * hero introduces a snbstantii c clause 
in apjki^ition to ' truth * , in 1 8 ' that* is a relative introducing a 
clause attnbutne to ' ripeness * 

am arrived. It is more usual in modoin English to say 
'lia\c arn\ed * With some intrausitno scib^ of motion (e g to 
go, conic, amve, enter) either of the aii\iliaries be and hate is 
n«cd , in Elizabethan wntors both foiins are common thus ' I 
cm arrived* ovpicsscs mypiCRcnt state, while 'I Aaie anivod* 
evprc<ws the notiviiy wliidi preceded tho present state Tins 
distinction of meaning is not now stnctly observed, and the 
anxilmi) Minve’ is iti gcneiil use (Sec Abbott's Gtain } 

5 ttmoly-happy, foiiunatc w*ith rcgaid to time See note, 
fSbit t 9 

endn'th^ondoiietli, of whicli it is an older spelling It is 
from Fr endoM^r (Lat in dofarr), to giv e a pf t to cognate 
words arc doirii/t cndotraicat It has no connection with tndiie, 
which means *lo clothe with* (Lat in ducre) Tlie words are 
often conftt<tcd 

9 be it less or more In this line 'or* occurs thtec times, 
there beuig two pain of altornaiivcs -'irAc/Ziei it be less or 

K 
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bo lOBolved into * whose lot it may bo to seize* It imphes 
doubts not that the house will bo seizcdi but as to the porti^lai 
officei that may seize it 

these defenceless doors The word * these * is used booanso 
the sonnet was wiittcn as if to be affixed to the dooi of Milton’s 
house , it would thus be a mute appeal to l^e besiegers 

3 eveTi at any time, on any occasion 

4 liim within, etc , * piotect from injury him. that is within ’ 

6 He can requite thee, to the poet can icuard ^ou 1^ 

londenng yon famous his immoital lerso ” Comp Shake- 
speare’s Sion 81 — 

“ Your monument shall bo my gentle ^ eise ” 

‘Bcqmto’ is literally the same as ftom re and qmt^ 

fieed or disohaigcd 

charms, magio voiscs comp II Pem S3 and note 

6 call, * bring don noi bestoiv fame on such hononiable acts 
os these,’ viz guardmg the poet’s Jiouse and piotectiug him 

8 MThatever (dime These woids aie m apposition to * lands 
and seas ’ * Clime’ (oomp Gain D77) » racfically the same as 
’climate,’ and hero used in its original souse^a region of the 
earth ’Climate’ lias now the secondary sense of ’atmospheric 
conditions * 

The meaning of the line is, ’ Whoievoi the sun shines ’ 

0 the Mnses’ bower, poetical language for ’ the poet’s house ’ , 
comp Zye 10 

10 ISmathian conqueror, Alexander the Gi(»it (the Sikandei 
of Indian history), king of Macedonia, of mIucIi Emathiauas a 
province 

bid spare see note Arc 13 

11 house of Flndams Pindar (n c 622 442), Uie gieatest 
lyric poet of Qiceco, \ias said to ha\o been boin at Tliebcs , this 
(nty had been snbducd by Philip of Macedonia, tlie father of 
Alexander tlie Great, on uhose accession the Tliebes attenmted 
to recovei then bberty (n o 33d) Alexander, to pimish them, 
destroyed iho whole city with tiio exception of the temples and 
Pinal’s house 

temple and tower Some legends affirm that tho temples 
wore not destroyed 

12 repeated air, t e the air or ehorus haMng been rocited 
^Tho adjective here is not a mere attiibutc, but nos the force of 
on ad^erb 1 al clause givmg tho oiicumstonces iindei uhich the 
event took place ’ the au had tlic power to sa% e Athens, because 
it was lopeatcd ’ Comp tho Iiotin use of participles and of 
clauses with ffia and QUtp^>e gut in such cases 
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sad BACtra’ft poet, Eunpidca (b.c ISCMOQ)^ hero calli^ 
•‘sad Ekctra’s poet” b^iusc in one of hin tragedies ho deals 
with the liistory and character of Elcctnii the daughter of 
Agameinnoii, and bccduso it >ias a chorus from this tragedy 
tliat moved tiic Spartans to apiTC Athena Ennpidcs (like 
Homer and Ovid) was one of Milton’s fas ounto classical Authors^ 
TIic adjecti\e ‘sad’ is sometimes taken os cnta1if;^iug ‘poct^* 
Eunpides liaving been of a sonons and austere disposition such 
an arrangement of the w ords n ould not lie allou ahlo m modem 
Englisht though there sionld be no n*nbicuit> in Latin Tlic 
more obvious readme is to refer ‘sad’ to Klcctra Mho, o\ixnn to 
the murder of htr fatnerb} hci mother, often ben ails her sad lot 
14 To save, etc The Spart«uis took Athene, n a 404, and 
deliberated as to lion the i.il\ bhould bo dealt with It was 
proposed by some to destroy it uttctl>f bnt a Phociaii singer 
iianng recited part of a diorus froni the hitefra of Fun|iiuea 
whde the decision was still in btispLii^e, tht hearers wei*o so 
xno<cd thattho^ agrrul it would Ik, dishoiiouriblc to destroy a 
city that had gi\cn birth to such great poets 


SONVTT DC 

Tins sonnet, written probabl> m 1044, has no title in Milton’s 
editions , and we ha\e no certain clue to the name of the lad^ 
addressed m it 

1 Lady, that, etc The lehtnc ‘that’ here introduces on 
essential ehamctenstic the full iiouunatnc of a<ldi ess occupies 
the iirst four lines of the sonnet, the piineipal serb (/tOAf ehostn) 
ocearnng in 1 6 Tlie rclati\c occurs four tunes m this sonnet, 
ill three uisus next to its antecedent, and in one ca«>e separated 
from It b^ being placcil at the end of the priuei|jal clause* 
the latter is a frequent arrangement in Milton , comp Sott ii 
b, \i 11 

prime TIio words ‘pi inic * and ‘earliest* together einpliasuie 
the caily choice made the lad^ (Lat pntAiiH^ first) ‘ Eai- 
best,* \ery early, the superlatiie being inendy intcnsnc (os 
often in Laiui) see note, it Pan 12 

3 the broad way and the green, the brood and giccn way 
This sonnet is full of Biblical ima^r> comp Jfat/ mi 11 , 
•• Broad is the wa\ that leadctli to destruction ” B 3 callum it 
green as well as broad, Milton siimifies that the way of the 
sinful 18 not merely easy to tra\cl, but attractwe 

W]iGti two adjcciuGs icfci to one object, this arrangement of 
wonls cannot be imitated e 0 ‘tlio bioad wa^ and the green* 
would, m ordimiry prose, unpl> tliat there were two wa;^ one 
green, the oUiei broad. 
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3 with those fovr, t c in company ith the few rcfciiod to in 
ifatt Ml 1i| ** Narrow thowaj winch Icadctli imto life, and 
Jew tlicie l>o ihiil find it ‘Those* is thoicforo used dcnioii- 
6lniti\ol3 

art eminently seen i e thou art cons^ncuouB ‘ Einincntl} * is 
lirro ail i V'cntinl p*irt of the prcdiuite , * to ho spcn eminently * 
£= * to he frccn to l>e eminent * (Lot anuu ;is, standing out) 

4 That labour, etc Comp llamhtf i 3— 

** Do not, ns <iomo uiigiocious {la^tor^ do, 

Show me the htftp and thonty xiay to ftcnicn, 
hilc, like n putrd and reckless libertine, 

Iliin<^elf the pnmrow i>ath of dalliance tro«idc ” 

3 The better part, etc t c thou Imst chosen, ns Alai} nnd 
Nnth did, (he heltir mk., doiotion to God and hca^oll]y 
things The |K»ct licio likens the Icid^ to two women nicntionod 
in the SrnpturM as ha\ing made n simihi choice IMai^ and 
Mnrllia were two rislors, of whom the latter was tionblcd about 
wortll) aiTairs, while the forinci had “clioscu that good pnit, 
which sli,-iU not be taken nsray from her” {Lvle \ ) Sinnlaily 
Rnth, the Monbitess, refused to lease her mother in law , saving 
“T]i> people shall liQ niv ]icopIo, and th> God m3 God ’* [IltUh^ 1 ] 

fi OTOTween, think arrogantl3% think too higlil} of themselves 
llie viord, Ifaongh frequent in Atilton, is now nearly ohsolcio 
except as a pirticipial adjective, ‘overweening * = conceited, 
arrogant It is from the xerb tmii, to suppose, think, now 
obmietc except m the parenthetical clause ‘I ween* (AS 
11X7100, to imagine) 

7 fret their spleon, become spiteful 01 ill-humouicd Tlioold 

tlicoxy of “humourh** placed the scat of nngei and ill humoured 
melancholy in the spleen, a spongy gland situated alioxc the 
kidnc38 • lienee a spiteful person is said ‘ to Irnxe the spleen * or 
‘to he imlcncftc ’ ^hakc^arc uses the ndjcclixcs ‘splcmtnc,’ 
‘splccnnil,* «ind ‘8p]eon3 ^ So in Latin afomacAos was used foi 
ill temper comp ‘melaiichol3,’ Z’J/fcg 1 ‘ Fret,* to ®^cito, 

literally ‘to cat awa} * (A S freJtan) 

8 Ko anger find in ihee, i r tlicy do not excite 3*our nngci, 
bui30urpii3 

pity and ruth. ‘ Ruth ’= pit} It is not uncommon to 
find in poetry two nouns of the same sense thus connected by 
ami this IS someiimcs to gi\ c emphasis, and sometimes it pomts 
to a usage rendered necessary w hen the Nomaiis settled in Eng- 
land K “sprang out of the mufiial nGccssit3 felt b3 twro races 
of people and two classes of society to make thcm«cl\c8 intcl 
bgiblo the one to the othci It is, m fact, a putting of colloquial 
formulae to do the dutv' of a Frcnch-Eugb*Oi ana an English- 
Frcnch vocabular3 ” ‘ Pity’ is the eld Fr fiom Lat pietas 
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(from which our word jiWy is dircctlj ilcn%cd) ‘Ruth, now 
obsolete (except in poctr> and in the adjcclne ruthlfst and its 
dcn^att\C8i> IS from the %crh ni^ to lie sorry for (A & XiY/Jifnn) 
The word here rhymes wnth /Mh in 1 5, an instance of what is 
called an lefen'icn/ rhyme, winch is not now tokritwl in English 
poetry^ Such rhj mes occur occasionally in Giauccr and Spenscrv 
and Iw ICC m Shakespeare - , - 

• Rty * and ‘ ruth ' arc objects of the \ trb * find 

9 Tby caxe is fixed comp cxii* 7 
sealoudy see note, T/AUfy G 

10 odorous lamp Tlic lady is here likened to the* fi\c wise 
\nginb of Scnplurc { VaW x\> ) who, unlike their foolihh 
sisters, were careful to take oil in thur \c^«cls with their lamjis 
when they went out to mcci the Bridegroom, and *>o wore able to 
gain admittance to the marriage feast * Odoious ’=fragranf 

deeds ot lisht, i e good deeds Comp ilf ^ IVnicc 
So s/itaes a good deed m a naughty woild ” also 3faU \ 18, 
*'Let your light fao Mime Ixtforc men that they may see your 
good works ” 

11 lume, etc. Comp Romans, v 5, Hope mxkcUi not 
ashamed ** 

be sore Thou, etc , 1 1 Iks euro (thxt) thou hast gained 

12 Bridegroom, m allusion to the xKirablc of the Ten Virgins 
(sec 1 10) The word ts from A S hfyd, hndc, and gnma, man 
the r in * groom * is due to confusion with A S gromc, a groom, 
which IS a totally difTcrcnt word 

feastbil, {csti\c *Feastfu!,*a hybrid word, is now obsolete, 
being one of a large number of adjccti\cs formed by mexns of 
the word /iifi and now disnscd, ^ g charmful, dciqiiaifful, excess* 
fnl, etc. 'react* is from Lat /€bfu% joyful, there ate two 
denved adjectives in common use— and of which 

the terminations are of Ijatin origin 

13 mid hour of night, hour of midnight 

14 Host gained. Tlic sequence of tenses here should be ob 

sericd In the dependent clause we ha\ c a preivcTi/ and 

in the principal clause a pcifict (hast gamed) the sense is, ' at the 
moment the bridegroom passes to bliss, at that xcry moment thy 
entrance is complete (t c. has been gamed) * 


Sosmsx X. 

This was written in 1844 or 1645 , it is the latest of thosoimcia 
printed in the edition of 1(>45 Philhpf^ the ni^hew and bio- 
grapher of Milton, relatcb that during xho time the poet was 
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desGitcd by Ills first Mifeho **inadeithis chief diversion nowand 
then of an evening to %'3Sit the Lad} Margaret Lew This lady, 
being a nomon cl great wit and ingenuity, haa a particular 
lionoui for him, and took much ddight in his company, as like- 
wise Oa^ain Hobson, her husband a veiy accomp&hed gentle- 
man ” ^oth slic and her father are in this sonnet complimented 
on then political vieus. 

1 that good Earl James Ley, bom 1552, 'was made Lord High 
lYeasurer of England m 1624, and Loid President of the Council 
in 1627 Botli these offices are alluded to m the sonnet *'Ho 
had been rcmo\cd from tho High Treosuroislup to the less 
laborious oflicc of President of the Council, ostensibl} on account 
of hi8 old age, bnt leallv, it uos thondit, because he was not 
sufficiently compliant with the policy of Charles and Bu^mgham 
He died in ilarch, 1628-9, immediately after the dissolution of 
Charles’s Third Parliament , and, os the sonnet hints, his death 
uas bebci cd to have been hastened hy pohtical aiuaety at that 
cnsis ” (hlasson} 

The construction * Daughter io that good Earl’ should be 
noticed ; tho preposition Qf is (commonly used 

once President ‘Once’ is here an adverbial adjunct to 
* President,’ for uhen a noun stands in attributive rela^on to 
anothci noun, it maybe modified by ad\erbs It is not neces- 
sary, therefore, to cxplam *once’ as on adverb modifymg ’was’ 
nncicrstood 

2 her, i c England’s 

3 in both unstained, i c not having, in either of these offices, 
sullied his reputation by taking bnbes *Eee’ is from the A 8 
Jeoh, cattio, property, now used of tho pneo paid for sonuces 
see note. Son til 7 

4 more in himself content This does not mean that ho re- 
signed of his own accord, bnt that, **uhen dismissed, ho went 
\ fflTin gly the cM)nstruction is, ” (being) more content in himself 
(than in the enjoyment of office] ” 

5 sad hreahing There is hero a play npon the word * break* 
applied m I 5 to the dissohung of Parliament, and in 1 6 to the 
enccts of this upon the old EaiT In tho former sense u e speak of 
the brcakihg up of an assembly, and in tho latter of a poison’s 
spiiits or hcalui hemg broken M^ton csills the dissolution of 
Charles’s thud Parbament a sad one, because it showed iliat the 
King had entered upon that lino of ccmduct which led to tho 
Civu War The demonstrate e that imphes that the Parliament 
referred to is too w dil knowm to need further mention comp 
1 8 

6 as that dithonest victoiy, etc , t e. in the same wray as the 
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Victor} at Ghacronci broke the heart of Isocrates Tlio vrord 
'dishonest* is here used in the sense of Lat ^ 

honontable in the same aaj onr aonl ‘lionc'tj lins not the 
high sense of the Lat honvKat = nil that h honourable Milton 
calls the Motoi^ dishonest becausp it m ns * fatal to liberty in it 
Philip of Mneedon defeated the combined Athcninn and Theban 
forccsi B c .WS, Greece thus losing her independence Chncronca 
%ias a city of Bceotia 

8 witb report ‘With* = hy mean** of The use of the in 
8tminont*il tnth is not non so common as in earlier Diiglishf and 
IS never used to denote the agent In Chancer nc find “slam 
inth ( =s hy) cursed Jcv\f ** 

that old man eloQinoiit f Isocrates, one of the most fntnotis 
of Greek orators, whpi at the ago of ninety-nine, died four days 
sfter hearing the report of the diSsistcr at the Chacronca Ho 
the good Eirl of the sonnet died four daj's after the dissolution 
of Parbament 

0 Though later bom, etc , “though I mos bom too lata to 
have knoun jour father at his IxsHt, >ot, mothinks, I am ablo 
from seeing >oit to judge nhat henas bkc *' Milton does not 
mean that he nos bom after the EarFs death, for the Call died 
tuenty years after Milton’s birtli 

Than in this line is a conjunction introducing an elliptical 
clause depending on later It is difficult to giv c a sati^ifactory 
svi^ctical c^lanalion of such clauses mo ma\ cxjuind it into, 
‘^ongh I vFtis born later than (I should have been m order) to 
have knoun’ see note on fAan, Son xvii 2. 

10 by yon, through or bj means of 5011 

11 mothinhs, it seems to me Here me is the dative, and 
Minis 18 an impersonal v erb (A S fhvicarif to appear), quite dis- 
tinct horn the verb ‘I thmk,* Mhicih is from the A S ftoican, to 
c^uso to appear For a similar relation compare dnnl Milh 
drench ( s to cause to dnnk) 

yet In this line vet = np to the present time , in the pre- 
vious line pet = iicv erthdess 

13 That all ho1& Judge you Thai here introducca a clause of 
consequence m adverbial relation to iccf/, and co-ordinate Mith 
so c(^p “He spoke so fast that I conld not understand ” 

m this Ime is strangdv placed the ordmary form m ould 
bo All judge you both to rmte them (1 e onr father's virtues) 
tnuy, and to possess them * The co ordinato Mords arc relate 
and possess the one is preceded by both, the other by onef 
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So^^ET XI 

ITio two FonnrtB (\i and mi ) and a few Greek screes me all 
iho poetry t Jmt Milton w role in 1 615 , they \\ ere probably w ntten 
after the publication of the fiist edition of bis Minor roems ui 
tint ^eir ITic^sc two sonnets brCtiUic the an of contl 0 ^clQr, 
into whuh Milton had thxown himself <!ince 1611 Bis dcscition 
i>3 bn first wife in 1645 bad turned his attention to the qne<'tion 
of Duorcc. and ui August of (Imt ^enr he published a pamphlet 
entitled Thr J)ocfnnr and Dmtplmc oj i^itoice Schfottd This 
was followed b} other three tracts, ms The Jxidgvmit rf Martin 
J?acfr concerning DtrorcCf Icfrachordon^ or hxpontions upon the 
/our chief pittccjt in jSl?np/ttr!C irhch Ucat if Maiimqi , and Co!a^ 
tenon a Itejdif to a iV^omefess against the doctrine and 

Dificiptmt qf Divorce. Owing to tlicso pamphlets Milton was 
remidcd by manj as fho propoundci of aoctrmcs that wcie cal- 
culated to undermine morality and dcstioy the beauty of social 
and family life Tlio Fresby tenan di\ ines w ere especially 6e\ eio 
on him, and from this tune he was generally legarocd as IiaMnu 
gone o\er to the ranks of the Independents His wife returned 
to him in 1645j probnbl^ befoic these two sonnets were written, 
so that ho was ttie better able to throw ndioulo upon those \rho 
had regarded lum ns lightly estimating the sanctity of mamed 
bfc 

1 writ, w ntten All i eibs of the strong conjugation ongmallj 
formed their past nai ticiplcs in ci? ow ing how c\ cr to a tendency 
(% cry common in ICIizabcthnn w liters) to drop tlic suffix, many 
strong \crl)s ba\o now tw o fonns of the past participle, e g chid, 
chidden , bid, bidden , bit, bitten , writ, written , while others 
ha\c lost tho form m cn altogether, c q sjnt 

of late, Lately comp the ad\ orbial * of old,* * of j ore,* etc 

Tetradiordon Tins Gieck word means * four stringed * 
applied to this pamphlet because it expounded fom passages of 
Scripture 

S woven dose, etc Here I^Iilton cliaraotenses his own proso 
stale, and indicates corrcctlv its most striking features, 'mz. 
close rcnsonixig and im ol\ed yet scholarly qmtax, duo largely to 
Ins USD of Latin eonstruotions Tho ‘ matt^ * refers to his aigu- 
monis, tho *form* to their arrangement, and tho *atyle* to the 
diction employed 

botli strictly speaking, both o/nd should couple onlj’ two 
notions, but Milton sometimes uses tlicm to joui more than two 
comp « TIic God that made loth sky rind caith and heaacn 

3 The subject new This maj be taken absolutely it is 
cqmaalcnt to an adverbial adjunct of cause, the meaning being, 
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**HcciitiBC the Mibicct Tins noAtlt the Ijook attmctCKl 
but when the no\c1ty wore off, it wns little rcvl ** Tlie punctu- 
ation woiiM, however, jnsljfj the reading. “Tlic subject (was) 
now ’* SCO note, II Peii^ 

walked the town nwlillo, i c. was circntaicd and rciul 
throughout London for a liinc * Aw liilc * =s for awhile (A S. 
hwfl s time) 

4 Kmnberingi lockoning or estimating the IaI ntintero 
sometnnes used in this sense Tlic maining is that the liook, 
from the close tcKture of its thought and language, was a test of 
the render^ ability 

now seldom pored on, now foldom cnrcfnllj' resd In niodem 
English we fea\ * to pore orcr,* and the pas^iic form is not used. 
•Poied on* rhymes with ‘word on* and ‘Gordon,* nud lino 7 
ends m the middle of a word wo can only suppo^ that million 
tikes these liberties liccausc the sonnet is written m a jocular 
mood and with the intention of ridiculing his dctractorii Vet 
Dr Johnson afterwards quoted this piece as A representatito 
specimen of an English sonnet * 

6 some in file, t & some p users hy stand, one looking o\er 
%nothcr*8 shoulder, so long Uiat, while tlicj are trjing to spell 
out the title, one could wiuk to Mile Und Green 

7 fuse, adverb comp *dosc,*l 2, and note, 56 

Mile End Green “a locality m liVliitcchaixil, alxiut the 
distance which its name indicates from the ccntnl pirts of the 
City of London, and the common temunus in ^fiUonb time of a 
staid citi7cn*a walk in that direction ' (Masson) 

8 TTliy, exclamatory *Ia it harder*’ is a rhetorical question 
mcioing ' It IB not haracr to pronounce,* etc 

GordoUf Oolhiio, Macdonneft Oafa^p these, whicli ore in 
Milton’s opinion as * riij^d ” as the name of his own Imk, arc all 
Scottish names, chosen because thqy w ero borne b\ men who had 
fought under the Marquis of Montrose on behalf of King diaries 
George, Lord Gordon, nad been slain in one of Montrosew battles, 
the other three names all refer to ono person, xiz. Alovandcr 
Macdomld son of Colkittocli, son of (jillcspic, son of Alexander, 
son of John Catanach Ho w as a pow erful Highland chief, called 
Colhiioth becauBo ho "was left liandcd (from a Gaobo word) 
Oaiasp IS Milton’s cormption of Gillespie , there was a Scottish 
Presbytonon di\mc of this name, and tJio poet, as an Indc- 

I iendcnt, may hn\o meant to ndicnlo him as well os the High- 
andor 

10 rugged. Milton originally xvrote ‘barbarous,’ then *rough- 
hoivn ’ 

our like moutbs, t e mouths like ours In the former 
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phrase * like’ is on adjeoti\c, in the latter it has the foice of a 
preposition The explanation is that m I^tin botli 'would be 
translated the adjective stmibs s bke , eg stmtbs sui is eithci 
'like himsdf ’ or 'his like ’ 

grovr lose their ruggedness 

11 made Quintilian staie This line forms an attributive 
clause fo ' names sec note on Son i\ 1 

The names ueic so uncouth that Quintilian, the most famous 
of Roman ihotoncians, would ha\e been astonvslied if he had 
heard them Quintihan (a d 40-118) m his InbhhUch lajs great 
stress on the judicious choice of woids as an element of style; 
and there is no doubt that Milton also here expi esses his own 
dislike of tho guttural sounds and other pcculiaritaes of the 
Scottisli tongue 

12 like ours, as ours docs The words fonn on ad\crbial 
adjunct to 1 13 "thy ago did not hate Icamuig as ours does ” 
If the words bo token as qualifying *age/ they must bo equiva- 
lent to ''unlike ours ’ 

Sir John Cheek (1514-1557) He w as tho fiist Professor of 
Gicek at Cambridge, and afterwards tutor to Edward VL , be is 
here menhoned probably because he had been a member of a 
commission aj^oWed by Paibament to codify church law (m 
cludmg the law" of divorce) 

13 worse than toad or asp, r r worse than (it hates) toad oi 
asp Instead of 'hate 'worse' we ordinanly say 'hate more' 
An asp is a X cnomous serpent 

14 taug^tst The serb iotcach takes t^vo objects (1) 'Cam 
bndge and King Edward,* and (2) 'Greek ’ 


SomnsT xn 

This IS n moie mdignant, and less jocular sonnet than the 
precedmg ^ 

1 to quit their idogs ' Their * is used because it refers to the 
wdindttals Imng in the 'ago* or period 

'Quit,* to give np, lease Tho clogs or hindrances refened to 
are the restrictions upon divorce wnicli Milton snshed to see 
removed 

2 By, 1^ means of 

the known rules, etc^ t c "before divorce was restrained by 
ecclesiastical and other law s ** 

Btrai^t sec note. Untv Chmer, II 10, and VAUtg 69 
barbarous noise, i e domour raised by vulgar and ignorant 
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persons Comp tho lanjpiagc of Pnr n»g iii iO, ** And \ihai 
the peoplu but o herd confiiscdi A niifrccllnncous raliblCg etc 

4 Of owls and cutb^os, otc. Milton purposely chooses aninialB 
whoso ones are unmusical One editor thinks uilton niiu hB\c 
seen a painting m which the Spinish poet, Lopo dc Vega, w' 
ropicscntcd as cniml} engaged in writing while surround wl by 
dora, monkeys, etc Tins sonnet shows, how on or, that Milton 
had not altogether picaciacd his own upiiniinit> 

5 those Tlie lefcrcncc is to a fable told b> Ovid m Iuh 

Jfp/amoi p/co^cY ^Yhcn Li-to, chilled Latona bj the Romans, fled 
from the wrath of Juno, she took in her aniihhcr ‘twuibom 
progeny,’ Apollo and Dmna King fatigiitd, ‘'be attempted to 
dnmc of tho water of a bmall lake in Ljcia but wasprcNCiitcd by 
rustics who railed at her In her di<itic«i alio prated lor help, 
when tlic nistic:i were iinincdiatcl> turned into iroge Ihnd is 
from A S Aiican, domestics 

7 after, afterwards 


held the Sun and hloon in fee, Apollo being the ^d of tlie 
Sun, and Diana goddess of the Moon Milton nui> licro hint 
that ho also, m ^lic of ]>re«cnt detraction, hoped to make a 
great name for himself ‘To hold in fee’ is to Iisn c absolute 
light “An estate tnfet ^mpU is an unqualified inheritance in 
land unlimited in its duration os to descent ” Comp Words- 
worth “ Once did she hold tlie gotgeous in fee 


8 this is got, etc , 1 e tins is fho result of laying great 
thoughts before tho Milgar Comp Vatt vxi 6, “ Ononot that 
which IB holy unto tho dogs, neither ca^t ^onr pearls before the 
swine ” ‘ Pearl ' is here singular, because used guicncall> 

9 hawl for freedom Comp Tennyson 

“He that roari»/or L^trty 
Faster binds a rant’s pow cr — Vtmn of Sin 

fwi liberty In his Teirarhordon Milton wrotCj 

‘ Tho Exposition here alleged is neither new nor bcentious, aa 
some HOT would persuade the commonalty , although it be nearer 
tnrth that nothing is moic new tlmn those tcachcis themselves, 
and nothing mine bcentiouh than aomo known to be, whoso 
nynomity TCt shames not to take oficuce at this doctnuo (le- 
LtoeHy of Dnorce) for Ltcencr^ whereas indeed tlica fear it 
w ould roiDON c licence and leas o them few companions ” 

12 who lovM that (i c Liberty), etc in Tenmt of KinqSf 
i^ton ^ys, None can lo\ o freedom licartih but good men , 
the rest lo\ e not freedom but licence ” ‘ Who^ is the subject of 
•loics,’ and the first clause ‘who lo\os that’ forms tho subject 
of the second it is now usual m such cases to use fJie compound 
imatiN 0 lehoeter The position of nrho at the bc^nnii^ of tho 
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clause 18 due to the fact that it was onginaUj used only as an 
illterrogatl^ e pronoun 

13 rove To shoot at motets was to shoot witbont any partic- 
ular aim A *r 0 ier* ttos a kind of arrow 

14 Tor all fliis waste Wo may explam *for as=s*m spite 
of/ a meaning u hich it often has when followed by * all ’ ^ All/ 
however^ is not an adjective cjnalifying *wastOv* os is seen by er- 
]^diM the plirase into 'Foi all tint his uaste ctf wealth could 
do * Oomp Shakcspcarei **For all he be a Boinan ” , and Hymn 
Aat 73 


So2!rsETXIld 

Tins is a true sonnet of 14 lines, ^u9 a tail or ^coda* of 
SIX lines both parts are constructed acconluigto the rules 
strictly observed by Itaban uiitcrs ^ic tone of the piece 
is Anti Presbytenau. I^ibanient had resohed m 1642 that 
government of the Churcli by atchbislu^ and bishops u as incon- 
venient^ but tbe oidmance foi the abwtion of these * prelates* 
was not passed by the Commons till Octobei » 1646 !Die Presbj - 
terians in Parbameut then called foi the snppiession of all 
religious sects that were not in sympathy with the Presbyterian 
form of Church coicmmeiit and Alilton, as an Independent, 
taunts them with bemg '*tlie neiv forcers of conscience ** He 
regarded rdigious intoferonce as cqnallj monstrous, whethei 
under a Ptesbytenaii or an Episcopiuau sj stem 

I Prelate Xkmt, goicmmcnt of the Church by archbishops and 
bishops A ^prelate’ is strictly one placed o\er others (Lat 
prae before , latUi*, borne oi biought) 

3. stiff vows inflexible decisions 

xenouneed his Lituigy gnen up tbe Episcopd form of 
service Hie Liturgy is the Book of Common l^yer, the 
readmg of which was in 1644, prohibited even in private 
families^ seieie penalties were incurred by those convicted 
nndcr this law ‘Lituigy* is the Greek htfouigta, public 
service 

3 To seise, etc , t c in order tliat you might sewe upon ttie 
endowments left vacant b 3 some of the eleiCT Milton iras dis- 
gusted with the eagerness with wliidi Presbj tenon dmnes 
scrambled for aacant ofllces^ it diowed, as he thought that 
their dislike of Episcopacy arose from eniy, not abhorrence 

Plurality, the holdmg of moie than one ecdesiastical 
Iiiing , one who does so is a j^niah^f Bj the phrase *• widowed 
whore** Milton lofers to the Church as depn%ed of its 
and at the same tune signifies that the holding of profitaole 
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ofGccs by tlio clergy x»aa dibtistotul to Jum Comp Son xvi 
MdLyc 113 ns 
5 ye » Ecc note. Arc 40 

vAivxe tbe civil sword, i e Bolcmnly call njion the enil 
power to aid you 

7 ride, o\cmde 

ClasBle Hlerarriiy, ccclesiasticil go\erunicnt 
The Clatt 9 or C7a«'0« was tlio name given to the small Prosly- 
tcnaii conit of each panab, and when Episcomcy was abolished, 
the Presbyterians w islicd to establish the bcottish system of a 
gradation of Chui eh Courts The Lidopcndents, on the contrary « 
thought t hat cacli congreg ition should nc independent * Classic * 
IS not now used in thisprimaty souse, in •c/cwwir works,* ‘Greek 
and lioman clamcH* it refers to literatiiro of the Inchest class 
‘Hierarchy,* s«icrcd go\oruineiit (Gicok Aicios, Siicred , wchnn, 
to rule, seen in tti c//bishop, airAaitgcl, etc.) 

8 mere A S and Rutherford AiHnt Stewart and Samuel 
Rutlierford, two Scottish Fieshytenan pamphlctecni who 
\igoronBly c^po«icd the Independents. The fonner miblished 
his pamphlets under the initials A S Rutherford was Professor 
of miinity 111 the Um\CTsiiy of St Andrews, and sat in the 
Westminster Assembly' 

‘ More * (Lat menis«=iininixcd, pure) In Elisabetliaii w nters 
it often occuis in the sense of ‘unadulterated ’ Comp Mas 
singer's VttVin Maritfr ** Tliou art a mere I am an 0, i-am an 

9 intent see note 11^34 Ttcncli points out that in cailier 
Lncltsh ‘to intend* meant ‘ to he actually and earnestly engaged 
in doing,* Imingno icfcroncc to the future as it now liis 

Milton here takes the Apostle Paul as his iyTic of n good 
picschor 

11 heretics No wonl could lictloi illnstratc Milton's mciu- 
me , it strictly denotes * one who makes a dioicc,* and the poet 
held that cicrj m*in must choose foi himself what to bohme 
But the wonl has come to be applied in reproach to nil who, in 
matters of religious belief, arc m opposition to established and 
wnddy accepted opiuion Such persons are also lAid to ho 
‘Imterodov, which originally meant ‘thinking difiercntK from 
others * , it now means * dillcnng from the majority,* and hence 
‘unsound’ or ‘objectionable * 

12 shallow Edwards comp Son i 8 end Arc 41 it expresses 

contempt Thomas Edwards, a London prcadicr, had 

attached the Independents in a wretched pompluct in whidi 
Alilton IS branded as a heretic for Ins i lows on clii oicc 

Scotdi What d’ye can The Scotchman here referred to » 
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(Prof Masson thinks) Bohcrt Baillie, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Glasgow, \rho had in 1645 attacked Milton foi 
his cqpinions on divorce, ulie poet signifies that the attack had 
made little impression on him , he cannot e\cn lemcmbcr his 
opponent’s name He thus consigns him to obhvxon. 

14 paeiking The moanmg is Tlie meetings of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divmes Tvcrc more unfairly constituted by 
the exclusion of Independents than were those of tlic famous 
(^unml of Trent by the exclusion of Piotestants The Council 
was Indd at Trent m Austna-Hungary from 1545 to 1563 for the 
puipose of taking measures against tiie Beformation Wo speak 
of a ^packed’ meeting, a ‘packed’ juiy, when endea^ouis ore 
made to secure undue w eight for one side of a question 

15 Here follows the ‘coda’ of the sonnet, foiming one long 
adverbial clause of purpose or result 

16 with khears, t e by depiiving you of youi poweis, and 
thus lestoring the wltolesome umucnce ci toleration For use of 
‘then’ see £on \u 1 

17 Clip your ph^cteries, etc , f r check 3 *oui plmnsaical 
pretensions to supciior holiness, though not infiicting upon 3 ^ou 
that physical snfienng whicli yon would fain inflict upon 
‘heretics’ 

Tlie phylactery among the Jews was a slip of parchment 
inscribed with passages of Scnptuie, wrom on the left arm oi 
forehead seeiUa/f ilmu 5 

baulk your eats, cheat your ears of thoirdcseitshy ^qiaiiiig 
tliom Q^ie modem spelling is hall^ to brndet, to cheat, used iii 
such phrases as ‘ to be halted of one’s design ’ Milton hints at 
the fact that punishment by mutilation was not uncommon in 
his day William Prynne, a Picsb 3 ’teiian, had had Ins uo^e and 
ears ent off for writing against Episcopacy and against the 
theatre in the tune of Laud. 

18 succour our Just fears, relie\ e us from the fears that now, 
with good lexson, possess us ‘ Just ’= justifiable. ‘Succour’ 
IS here co-ordinate with ‘ clip ’ 

19 they, the Parliament 

In your charge, in the charge or accusation against you, 
when the party of toleration comes into power 

20 New Presbyter old Priest There is a double allusion 

Jicro. (1) literally, the word pt is merely a contraction of the 
Greek pnshifteioiif dder, compare suim pairs of wor^ os 
thamond and adanfafi/,yWifcy and 

slander and ^vdal (2) tlio new Presbytenan was characterised 
b 3 the same intolerant spirit as the Episcopalian or cien as 
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the Romm Catholic Tlic B*ime allusion occuw in Anopaqilica^ 
\i rittcn a 3 car before tliia ««oiinet , 

In Cb)« S22 nnd 718 Milton in a wmihr vnx^ connectn tlie 
meaning of a \vonI vnth its dmvation 

TTTit large Here also the Imo meaning nppcir» (1) Prex 
hvtn w a longer word than P/iwf, and ( 2 ) the name implied, to 
Milton, even greater intolerance For ‘’wnt* see Son xi 1 


Sown? xni 

This first appeared as a recominrnrlator3 piece prefixed to 
CAoire pvf vito \fuf\e Jbi Thrct Toir^^, eojjy>o<crf fty 

//fiiry aiief ir#//»ani Loire firortov, and Pfrrant* fo 
MajrsUP (1(>4S) The title of the Imok pIiom s that HcniT Lan cs 
*\ R<^ all'll* hut this «onnct indicates that the poet had not 
alloMcd a clifiercuce of political opinions to weaken hia fnend* 
ship with the ninsicitUi a common lo\o of music niiitod the 
iieai ts of the tu o men Moreot cr the "lonnct wat> a snontaneous 
tiibuU of regard and had liccn written two jeara before Lancs* 
liook was pnblishcd Lancs wrote the niiibic of ^rxadrx and 
Comw 

1 Harry Tins familiar form of address strikes the key note 
of personal ofibction 

tunemi and well^measured song Iawcs was remaikahle 
for Ins saGCC«s ui setting songs to music ** He couimiuueatcd to 
\er8G an onmnnl and c\prc<i^\c inclod\ , he evceoded Ins pro 
dcccasors and contemporaries in a pathos and sentiment, a sini 
phciti and piopnot 3 , an articulation and tuteltigibilit 3 which so 
naturally adapt thcm<«cUGs to the words of the poet.” Tins 
extract explains the nlln^ions to Lancs' niu^c in the sonnet, e a 
* tuneful/ 'well measured/ *just note and accent/ * smooth 
aw/ etc 

2. span, measure 

3 Just note and accent, the melody being suited to the w ords, 
and the accent of the music corresponding to the accent of the 
language. 

to scan With Midas’ ears, 1 r to mismatch the melody and 
the words in a stupid manner The \cib * iau^it* lias here, as 
its second object, two infinitii e clauses-—^ how to span ’ and * not 
to scan * bee note. Son m 14 

* Midas’ ears * i c ass s cars denoting want of mielligcnce* 
This IS in allusion to Midas, the King of Flwygia, who li \d been 
appointed judge tn a musical contest between Ypolloand IVin, 
and decided in favour of the latter Apollo, indignant, changed 
hiB ears into those of an ass 
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4 abort and long, bnngingtogethei short and lone 
syUnbles (>7liicli correspond roughly to what ue call unaccented 
and accented qrlinbles) Commt lias lieio the sense of Lat 
eommUtei^ to match, to biing together , it ne\ei really had tins 
SMise m Eimhsh Shakespeare uses 'commit’ in ^e sense of 

transgress, niut tins is not the meanmg hero 

5 exempts thee, otc , distu^ishes you abore all other 
musicians, icdeems you from mcmociity Conm TTorgee, Ode i 
I, tecenmnt poptdo ‘ Evempts ’ is singnlai, altlmiigh the subject 
u 'uortli and skill ’ tlicso form one idea 

6 enongb for Envy, etc , sufficient to cause tlie cniious to 
turn pole A similar idea occurs in Ai e 11*13 , compare also 
"imiiklod care,” "spare East," etc 

7 aiialt be writ thy namo shall bo handed down to posterity 
as tliat of the man n ho, etc Compare the use of tw lie in the 
phraso "Wiito him don II a traitor^’ TlioLat soito, toniite, 
occurs m this sense*- 

^*Seriberi8 Yario foitis et liostinm 
Yictoi Horaoey Caim / i 32 

8 couldst hnnionr conldst best suit yoni music to the 
^glisli tongue To hnmotn a person is to adapt one^s mood to 
his 

10 priest of FhcBlms’ qnJrCy the leader of the chon of Phoebus 
(Apollo), the god of song and music Poi Squire/ see II Pmft 
^2. Poets are often dosciibed as forming the choir of Apollo, 
Homer liaMiig been uispired by that god ^Tlioii,’ in I 11, 
lefers to the poets forming Ins clioir , Lau cs ha\ing s^ to music 
short poems written by alaige nunibei of 'nell-knouii authois 

11 happiest lines * Happy ’swcll-expiesaed See o» 
M of ir 31, and comp Lye 92 

hymn or story The story referied to is that of A^wdne 
by Caitwnght (1611-1043), set to music hy Lawes 

12 Bimte Gasella* In Ins Puiqatotto^ canto n , the poet 
Danto tdls hon^ aftoi emerging fiom Hell into Puigatoiy, ho 
saw a vessel fiei^ited witii souls come to be puiged oi then sins 
and made fit for Paradise , among them he locognised one of lus 
fnends, Cosolla, a Florentine cdwiatod foi his stall m music 

13 wooed to sing, pleaded m ith to smg Dante adicd Casella 
to sing some soothing an to console Ins spint, and (Casella com- 
pbed by singing one of Dante’s ow n songs 

14 Met Purgatory Purgatory is called * nuldoi * by com- 
parison "u itli Hdll it u as the place oi state in "u Inch souls “u cm 
purified or puiged (Lat pttryafef to make jnne) Dante tells 
now, on arn\aT at the gate of Purgatory, his forelioad was 
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marl^od viith 9 c\on Pa (= perrata, <111181, one of mIucIi he tronltl 
lose nt every ttige nnlil he reached the nver vvlucli dniacel 
Porcaton from I’aratliBC . , , , . . „ 

‘Met* w a participle qnnlif^in^ '■whom,* and line 14 is equi^ 
lent to a snliordinate clniiBC This is the Latin asc of the parti 
ciple 


PoVSTT XIV 

Xotlinig moro is knoim the lath tuWrc^l tliim ishai is 
supplied m the headuig It ti ill he cili-cn wl that, ns in bonnet 
i\ (triiich w also aililTGSsed to a Mrtuou'. t^onian), tlic iKwi 
makes frcrpient use of Scnptural phra^cologj Its dale is 1G4(> 

1 parted firom ibee nererp it Inch ncicr left jou ttc-tci* la 
cmpliatic 

2 zipened, lirouglit to porfection The iirli here used in 
an active sen^e in Son ii 7, •niicnc&s' is stinihily n^d to 
denote moral growth 

to dwell with God gmmniatiesll^, (kucitcs tho i»xtent of 
the action cv]>resscd lij * npened * Comp P*afm ’siciii 6 

5 earthy load Of death Hinnin life la ilct ting, and is here 
called a **lo*ul of death** Coinp iio«n \ii 24, “Who shall 
delncr me from the l)od> of this death '*, al«o 1 f or 49; 
see also note, ft 9X 

4 from life doth scTer \\lnch semritcs ns from eternal life 
Tins mortal life is oul^ life so callca, the future and immortal 
life IS true e\istenco. 

*5 Thy works and alms Comp -dr/^ v 4 “Tin pra>crs and 
thine amis arc gone up for a memorial licfnrc God ** 

Tile history of the nonl ^alms* illustrates lion the fenn of a 
word may giMiially come to di<^iisc its ongin* It is singular, 
not plural , and comes tlirough Catm from the Greek e/r/mo^yni , 
tins became m A S then (luo syllahlcs), and 

finally afm^ It has thus dwindled from six ^llahics to one 

good endeavour, ? c good deeds In modem Engludi it 
would mean well meant or good elTorts, whether successful or 
not Hero it means dutj actually x>crfonned, henig from IV 
aeroir, duty, and tlio ^ erbal prefix en 

6 nor In the srave, etc thej were not forgotten afteraour 
death Contrast this with the lines in Sink Julius Caemr^ 

Tlie evil that men do hies after them, 

Tlie good IS oft interred with their bones *' 

7 golden rod. Faith is here represented os pointing tlie way 
to heaven by means of a golden rod In poetra saints are often 
represented as bearing unnds or rods. 
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8 Fallowed t e youi good deeds foUmed you to heaven *For 
evei ' IS m this line an attiibuti%e adjunct to *joy and bliss’ s 
eternal 

9 knefw them best Tby handmaids knew them best to be thy 
handmaids s knew best that they weie thy handmaids A com 
panson of these tu^o rendeiings will shou that such veibs as 
* know, * say,’ *ihink ’ may have as their object either a substan- 
tive accompanied by on infinitii e or a sub^ntive clause The 
former is a Latin idiom, and is frequent in Milton , it is not so 
conunoninEngbsh as ituas eg in Anglo Saxon we find * They 
say him In e/ i e * say that he is ouie ’ 

^ 11 tXiat, etc so that, liaiung been thus beautified, the^ flew 

up to God’s presence 

12 speak The earher editions read * smke,’ but the present 
tense implies that the good de«ds of the lady sifll plead for liei at 
the judgment-seat 

13 theneefortb, fiom that time onwards this adieib modifies 
'rest/ not *bid ’ Foi *bid ’ used as a past, comp An 13 

14 dnnk ihy fill, etc Oonm Pwtm xxxm , “Thou shalt 
make them diink of the iivei of thy pleasures,” alluding to the 
wratcis of etemid life 

Oiainmatically, *tliy fill’ may be taken to denote the extent 
of tlie action implied by the verb some, howeier, regatd it as a 
cognate object 


SOXNKT XV 

This, and Sonnets x\i , xvii , and xxii , wcie not publislied m 
Milton*s bfetime tlicir refeiences to Pie Restoration politics 
did not allow of then publication iii tlie second edition of the 
Mmoi Poems (1673) The siege of Colcliestei occuned dunng 
wliat IS called the Second Civd IFaf — a rising of tlie English and 
Scottish rojalists on behalf of Charles I , then a pnsonci in the 
lisle of Wight ’J'lie siege was conducted by the c^mandei in 
cliief of tlie Paibameutary armies, the thud Lonl Fhiriax , and 
lasted moie than ^o months (1648), during which time the 
inhabitants endured all the miseries of famme ^irfaxwas a 
great general, a poet, and a man of culture, and ® , 

18 a tidiuto to his success on a paiticulai occasion and to his higii 
character 

1 name in aims, reputation as a soldier The poet heie sj^ks 

of Fairfax’s Eniopean reputation os a commander in almost the 
same words as he speaks of his own reputation as a pampiiietecr 
in Son xxiii ' , 

2 filling This IS an example of s>ll^is, the ord * filling 
being applied to * mouth ’ and to * monarchs ’ in diflerent senses 
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3 her, Euiope^e* 

ftuaze, anw/cinentf consternation au alltwion to flic efl^i 
tiint the doings of Parliament oulcl lia\ c on the tninds of other 
kings hesidca Chailcs 

Tlio w Old ‘ atnaremcnl ’ is a hyhnd, anmzr ( m a marc) Iwing 
Teutonic, and the suflix vunt Boinaiitc Manj aoniB onginallj 
used both as \eil)s and nonns, exist only as \crh^, ep« finiosf, 
9cn/e, refire, all of si Inch occur in Milfon in IkiUi uses 

4 daunt , SCO II Penx H? 

G virtue, \nlour see // Pens 11*1, note 

ever brings Vletoxy home “Thmigh Ihocicditof the par- ^ 
liamontar} tnuinph has lictn popnlarlj ailaclitd to the greater 
name of Gromwctt, it was to 1 airtax that it ssas in great tnwnure 
duo ” (Pttfiison ) 

G new rebdllons This honnet ha\ mg bLcii wi ittcn during the 
siege of Colchester, the poet must be rcfci nug to the tanoiis out- 
breaks a Inch togotbci fonn the Second Cuil IVai — in Wales, 
Kent, Essex, anifthc nest of England. 

7 Their Hydra beads Ituasoiicof ihclalionrsof ITeiciilesto 
dostro} the monster llydra , it liad nine heads, and as cacli head 
uas struck off tuo now ones grcti foith in its place licnco the 
epithet 'h>dra headed’ applied to a icIksIUoii, an epidemic, or 
oilier c\il that seems to gain strength from eacli ciidcaioiir to 
repress it 

lialsa Korth the meaning is, ^TJioiigh Scotland, 1ia\ing 
broken her alliance n itli the Pailmineni, renew s the war on the 
pretext that the English h i\ c failed to ohsci \ e the Solemn Jjtaou* 
and Coi tnaui ' Tins is Aliltoii’s \ icw of the matter 

8 to imp their serpent wings, t r * to slrciigihcn the English 
rojralists, as a hawk’s biokcn wing is tinjird or sticngihencahy 
the insertion of new feathers ’ Enripidcs speaks of the monster 
Hydra as a w iiiged set pent 

An *imp’ IS properly a graft, or shoot, and was applied in a 
good sense to the scions or x oniigei incmbcrs of a family Except 
m itb iccliuical sense in falcoiixy (as in this line) it is non aiiplied 
only m an nncoinplimcntary sense, e g to a tronblcsomo child, n 
wicked spirit, etc 

<1 yet a nobler task, t e a 3 et nobler task 

10 still breed, continue to breed * But * m this line »= except 

12 publio faith # public fraud * l^iLlic ’ » in public aflhirs 
The referonoe is to the fact thiit the ann3 leaders (c1iiefl3 Inde 
pendents) charged tlie Parliament (cliicfl3 Prcsbyteiians) with 
misappropriation of the war funds, and wnth liaxing taken bribes 
from royalists 
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13 In vain, etc the sense is, '^Tlie blood of bra^e men will 
be shed in vain for a land 'which is m\en up to a\aiice and self- 
seeking ” By synecdoche, ^ Yaloui^is put for 'men of \alour ’ 
Eor 'rapine ’ see // Pena 40, note 


SONSTEX XVI 

This sonnet, wiitten in 1652, 'was, like the peceding one, 
called forth by aparticular occasion, and does notpiofess (as Prof 
hlosson points out) to bo a general estimate of Gioinwell’s careei 
The 'proposals* rmerrod to m the sub-title 'were made regarding 
the provision of competent maintenance for ministcis, and similai 
questions they were put forward by a Committee for the Fio- 
pagation of the Gospel, 'ivhich had been appomted by Failiament 
to consider how the confused state of Churcli affairs mig^it be 
remedied In the sonnet Milton calls upon Croinw ell to see that 
the Presbyterian party, aided by a section of Independents, did 
not succeed in imposmg too great restrictions upon rebgious 
thought, or, at least, that it £d not succeed m estabbshmg a 
system of mercenary and self-seeking deigy 

1 ourdiief ormen Grammatically, ‘our* may qualify ‘chief | 
Another explanation is that the plirase means * diief of our men, 
because m JEShzabethan 'writers we often find on adjective or pro 
noun thus misplaced, c <7 m Shakespeare wc hn\o ‘vo«r heij^t 
of pleosuie * = ’height of your pleasure,* etc •' To Milton Cnm^ 
■well was eh%ef of »rcw, in respect of lus personol quaJifaes and 
thorough-going uberahty of opmion, and not merely as the fore 
most man in the Commonw calth ** (Pattison) 

2 but of detractioxis rude the syntax is "'who, guided by 
faith, etc , hast ploudied thy way not only through a cloud of 
■war, alao through a doud of rude detractions Cloud of 
war* is a cla^ieal expiession comp nuhem belhs x oOu 

3 Guided this participle modifies ‘who ’ It 'will ho noticed 
that tiiere is no prmcipal 1 erb m the first dght Imes 

a string of clauses which together qualify ‘Gromwou m 

1 1, is noxnmatne to huat haat ^eared^ and {hasppn • 

aued, while atreanif JfrW, and iarfa//i form the 
resounib The effect of this mvolved construction is to malce tne 
pause in 1 9 \ ety strikmg 

6 node of crownid Fortune this is an unmistakable allwon 
to Charles I , expressed in Biblical language comp Gen xuv o, 
"Thy handdiairbeonfAcnecX.of dime enemies, also 
s<m*s Dream of Fair Womer, 141 " 1 rode sublime on Fortunes 
neck” 

6 God’s tamhies, mcmoiials of God's victorious power See 
note, II Pena 118 
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7 Sarwen stream , this falls into the Ribble ncai Pro'ton 
in L^ncaslurc, \ihcrc Croin^\cll loutcd llic Scots in IbiS (sco 
Son \\ ) 

imtnned, stained Tins w nn unusual application of llio 
\iord, nsits btcinl sense • soaked’ or ‘moistoiuil ’ Both imomc 
and imbicc aic originilly from a Ijatin root meaning to drink in 
or imbibe imbrue is uBuall> applied to material objects, nnd 
to a person’s mind, Hnguago, etc 

8 Dunbar Held The liattlc of Dunlnr (Sepb 8, ]G*X)), in 
uliich CromucU defeated the Scots, tbej Mcro not cnisbcd, 
bon ever, and Ciomucll hud to roircli boulli ns for ns \1 orcosUr 
before he tinaU> o\crtlircn the royalist** ‘ Rc*»ound»* is smgii 
lir , it may bo repeated uitb csicb of its thtcc nominntucs 

0 VToreoster a laureate vnroatb The battle of W orcestcr uns 
fought on the 3rd of September, 1C51, the anniicmn of Dun 
b*ir On the same cla\ , 8c\ cn yexi s later, Ciomu ell died Hence 
Byron’s allusion to ^'nis da> of donblc Mctorj and death ” He 
called W’orccstcr bis * crounmg meic^ ’ , hence Milton a allusion 
to tlie laureate vrroatli ‘Luircatc,’ composed of laurels, a 
token of victory The title *Foct Laureate’ arose from an 
ancient nnncrsity custom of presenting a urcatli of laurel to 
graduates in rhetone nnd pocti^ 

yet stUL Yet»nc%crtbclcss , &iiU= 3 cl (adicrb of time) 

rematna To conquer, f r remains to be conquered Ihis idiom 
IS a lohc of nn older use of the infinitu e (comp * a horse io sc//’), 
in uhich the uoid to has its full force as n pioposition»*mnch 
remains to the conquciuig ’ 

10 her IB emphatic 

11 new foes These are not the “ ncu forcers of conscience*’ 
of Son wia , but stdl ncuci foes, \i7 , those ludi^cndciiis mIio 
uero not m fa\our of full spintual independence 

12 secular chains , t e. the bonds of a State Church Milton 
uas m favour of absolute separation of Church and State 
•Secular’ (lAt secu/nm, an age or generation), that urlucli 
hdongs to the present age, ns opposed to that uhich concerns A 
future life , hence the words ‘ secnlai ’ and • sacred ’ hn^ o come 
to he opposed to each other, like * temporal * and * qiintunl * 

13 Help this IB tlio only tmperati\o in the sonnet , it begins 
the special appeal for uhidi the poem uas untton 

14 hire^ wives comp Lye 114 The uoid • hireling* 
expresses aluton s contempt for all w ho Bcr\ cd the Church for 
payment, “ uhose Gospel la then man ” 

whose Gosp^ etc, te uhoso sole object is to obtain 
uorldly benefits for themsel\e8 • Gospol'asGw spell, the story 
of God it 18 sometimes used as a general term for any robgions 
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mteni» and, still more wdely, foi nii 3 » rule of life , f q ne say 
that one man’s go^ptl is to ocyome nclu anotliei’s to become 
famon^, and so on It is apil^* used in tins sense W Milton, and 
at the same tunc suggests that Gospel 'ubich the clergy ought to 
ha^o adopted. 

'MAw':=Btomach, used figumtnci} for appetite or desire 
comp Lyc 119 


So>>*£t xvn. 

This sonnet, u ntten 1652, 1ms the same immediate aim 
preceding one It is addressed to Sii Heniy Vane (1612-1662), 
uho Mas then forty jears of age ho is called *tiie yoraMi 
because his father \\ os then alii e Ho entered the Long Parlia- 
ment as M P for Hull at the age of 27, Imiing pieviously dis- 
tinguished hunsclf as Goiciiior of Massachusetts in America 
At the date of the sonnet he uas a member of the Cou^l or 
State He uns beheaded in 1662 on account of his republiOTn 
empathies As an Independent ho had taken keen interest in 
the questions of State and (^urch, and uas of an enthusiastic 
and somewhat fanatical disposition Attempts have lecently 
bera made to exalt Ins ability as a politician, liut \iith dubious 
success ''Clexer and attracts e, a good speaker, and mkius- 
tnous and able in transacting busmess, he nc\cr imcnme a Mwe 
politician, he was conceited and impetuous, and just as m 
religion he uas gi\cn to mysticism and ® 

in politics he was a theorist and a dicamcr who ruled Iiis 
duct by abstract considerations uithout 
position or the needs of his times” 
ft IS the moic necessary, therefore, to b^r m 
in this sonnet refers cIueQy to the fact that Vane , * 

chuscits, Imd occasion to considei the relations of Ch i 
State 

1 WiHi this line compare the common expiession, ‘an old 
head on young shoulders ’ 

2 TBaji whom, etc ‘Than’ here looks 

governing ‘ whom ’ hut than is n ooiqunction, and ^ 

5 noun « pronoun some word or woids ninst be ^phod before 

decidmg whether the noun or pronoun is in tiioww » ^ 

“T admire you more than the 

admire you more than hm’ s=more than -Uinsis 

case of tho rdative whom it is difficult to ™]®y_ , 

this IB scon if a personal pronoun m tlie^mo -ttrone 

for It. e ff “ a better senator than Aim," which would be wrong 
Tho use of whom after than is a cunous onomaiy 


3 


uae ox iCTioHi khu» 

of Rome By a common metaphor taken from o 
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steering of a ship speak of flic Micini of a stelCi* i c- 
gcncinment The highest council in Roint nus Ihc Senate. 

gowns, not arms scnaloinl wifi^loin, not generalship 
comp liAlUn 121 “Milton mc.ins \ilmt is ccrtainb true, 
th*it the fighting poncr of Rome conicl not lia^c coped with thi so 
imndcrs had it not been chrcclc«ll>> ihc Admmwtralncaiiuity 
of the Senate ” (Pnttison) 

4 Tbo fierce Spirot Afilconhcfid Pyrrhus, King of I^pirns, 
and Hannibal, the great Cai thaginian general Pj rrhtts, one of the 
greatest gcncials of niitinuit>, invaded Ilal> in 280 n c in liis 
first campaign he gnincn a \ 1 rlot 5 at Hcraclca Imtovilh Ruch 
loss that he sent his nuiiister Cincn«i to Romo with proposals of 
peace These w ere rejected I 13 the Senate and CiiicaSf on liia 
return, spoke of the Senate asnn assembly of Kings* TJio war 
contiuneu till 278 

Hannibal was compelled h^ liisi fattier to swear eternal cnmitv 
to Romo He foncht against Rome from s c 210 till his death 
tbirl> bc\cn years later 

5 'Wnetlier to settle peace, etc tlic^c infimtuc clauses arc 

explanatory of ‘sago counsel,* 1 1 * Settle peace ’s^airango 

tciTOB of peace , 'unfold the dnft of hollow states ’slay Imre tho 
real intentions of untrustworthy foreign go\cminciii8 'Drift* 
=aim or meaning, liloFally ' that wlitUi la driven * , in colloquial 
English wo say, 'What arc you dninty at^’jsWbat is your 
mcanuig* 

6* hard to he qidled, not easily luiderstood AliUon hero 
compliments Vane os a skilful diplomatist Comp J7 Pen^ 170 

7 upheld jmrticiplc qualifying 'war’ 'war* is noimnaiiso 
to'maymoio’ Comp notoon 6 on xm 14 


8 two main nerves, 1 c tho tw o chief requisites £01 enn^ ing 
on a successful war, ^ iz., arms and w calth The idea is a com- 
mon one, occurring in Greek and Latin wnters, and being still 
rarrent m uie phrase “smews of war” (GicekiKiiton, a smcwl 
speaks of money os na 1 1 belh , and Tacitus has the w ords 
NO peace without war, no war without money “ 

0 equipage, nc^saty materials what Shakespeare calls 
pndo, pomp, and circumstance of glonous war “ 


10 power wd civil Tho meaning is ' Tliou hast 

learned (as few bare done) wlint the tmo nature of end and 
e^esiaat^l lule is, how tbcgr differ from eaidi other, and what 
their relations ought to be ’ For ' civd,’ see note, II Pena 122 


11 wUCh fhw have done the nntocodont to tho relatn 0 is tho 
whole obj^t of Hie \crb 'hast learned,’ viz., 'to l^ow both 
each phrase corresponds to an oxplanatoiy clause m 
Latm mtioduced by guod 
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12. bounds of cltber 8word« i e the limits of the poncr of the 
Cluireh <«thc s^^orfl spintuelh nnd of the State (the snoid 
temporal) Some nould identify these 'with the *'tno handed 
engine,” Z^vc* 15M) 

13 Bcligion IS said to look to Voncfoi support as a mother 
docs to her eldest son 


fSoNjmp XVm 


Ihxs sonnet, nntten in IboS^ refers to a massacre in Aniil 
of that \oar of the xnlmbitants of certain Piedmontese \ alleys 
in North Itilj Tlii*«o people (Vaudois oi Waldcnses) had, 
in their poterfj and seclusion, presened a siniplicit} of 
trorship resembling that of the caxly daja of Christiamtj , but 
in Januniy, 1655, thej were ordered by the Turin got eminent 
to conform to the Catholic religion Those u ho refused w ere to 
le^^e the country withm three dajs under nain of death 
Rcinonstmiices wore ^alll, a massacre was ordered, nnd for many 
days the Waldcnses w ere exposed to the most frightful atrociUes 
When the news reached England the indignation reached a white 
heat, and CVomwcll sent letters (written in Latin hy Milton) and 
an ambassador to the offending Duke of Sa\o 3 demanding the 
withdrawal of the cruel edict, nFastDaj was appointed, and 
the sum of £40,000 was snbsciibed for the relief of the suflewrs 
!nic rcsnltwas that thej were allowed to rctiun in peace to their 
vnlle^B and to worship in their ow n vnxy 


3 Even them who kept thy trntn see note abMc ‘Kept so 

E ’=prescn*cti so free from tlienlual thitliao ucptuito the 
an Catholic Church * Them ’ is the object of •forget not 


4 worshiped stoeiks Milton <»n-*ideicd Boma" 
to lie idolatron^ • Worshiped,’ also spelt icw ^hift J’S 
the participles of such uords arc almost ewlnandy 
-«/ the final consonant w doiililcd, thus, sonnd of 

cates the nature of the ^ on cl sound, compare tho sound of 
•hoped * nnd • hopped,' • striped and stripped 

6 In thy hook, etc Hcroagamuo hn^ehibhral phi^los 

comp A Ml 8, •• My tca«. arc thoj not in thy hook’ 

their groans Who, i c. the groans of thorn who see note, 
L'Alltg 124 


7 who were slam 

S tftild biw*. tt. ™ <d th. 
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mother, which were coM and vliff, inoomuch tlmi thm^c tliat 
found them had much ndo to get (he child out 

9 * The \ alleys redoubled {ss^re echoed) their cncs to the hills, 
and the lulls in turn redoubled them to iicnicn 

10 mar^rred blood and ashes sow, an allusion to Tcriullntils 
sa\ing, “ITio blood of mirlMW is the itcid of the Church’* 
Milton pra>s that this iiiiis«acix nia\ lie the means of spreading 
Protcshintism whcrc\ei Roman Catholicism prevails 

11 doth sway, golems, holds swa^ 

12 The triple TTnint, the Rone, in allusion to the triple 
crown {iriforontfit) or tiara >rnrn i>> him ns head of the Roman 
Catholic Church Comp ]''lrtclicr*6 words in / orf»M — 

Three mttred croint^ the proud impostor wears, 

For he m earth, in hell, in hca\cn will ragn * 

that from these, etc , ui order that from the blood and 
ashes of the Waldcnses the number of Protestants may increase 
a hundredfold * llimdrcdfold ’ is hero treated os a plural ante 
cedent of ‘ who ’ 

13 thy way, God’s wa^, the true religion 

14 fly, flee from, a\oid For this use of * fl\ ’ comp Anna 
Aarni 1&41 

mi Babylonian woe, Papaej sec Her wn and x\itl 
^10 Puritans considered the Churui of Rome to lie the Babylon 
there mentioned 


Sosrsrr XIX 

This sonnet, probabl> witton in IC53, is one of Milton’s first 
references in poetry to tlwt blindness -nhich had gradually crept 
upon bm EinTO 1644 and had in 16-i2 blotted out bis sight for 
cratinued, in spite of his affliction, to set ns Secretniy 
for For eign Tongues to the Council of Slate during Cromucirs 
jprotectointe the references in this sonnet to his enforced 
ihw^seta^art^ * poetical work fgr uhicb he (.onsidercd 

1 ^ent, exhausted. 

days, *are spent * His blindness was total 
when he w as 44 ^ ears old he died in 1C74 

monthly alffl mn 

constmction IS, ‘ond (uhen I 
W « death to hide, (is) 
lodged uilh me useless ’ Talent (Lat talentum, a Iwlance) = 
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something 'i\cighcd in a li^ilanco, lienee anplicd to * money ’and 
metaphoiically (ns in the Scripture pniamo of the talents) to 

* God B gift ’ the Morrl has thus ncquiicd the sense of ' a natmal 
gift ot nmlit^ / nnd thei o is ca cn an adjcctn c fiom it — ‘ talented ’ 
ss clo\ci» posse8<nng natninl nhilit} Milton modestly compaics 
himsdf to the sonant ho had reccncd only one talent (see 
3fa(i xw ) 

* whidi is death to hide, i ^ to Indo n hicli is death To 
lca\c one’s po^^cre nncmplojcd is cqunalont to mental and 

jSpiutual death 

4 more bent, 'is’ 'hent,’ dcloi mined 


6 lest He returning bbide, i c lest He, on hxs rctmn, ropiove 

me for nloili Hus use of the picscnt paiticiple, instead of an 
adverbial clause, is a Latinism see note, fiiwj mu 14 1'“® 

parable mentioned nha\ c, o read “ Aftei a long time the lord 
of those sonants cometh and mnkctli a icckonuig mth them 

7 Doth God exact day-labour The allusion is to John^ix 
4 ” We must uoik the uoiks of him tliat sent me, while it is 
day , the night cometh, m hen no man can u oik 

light denied absolute construction, cmmalent (ns often in 
Lntm) to n conditional clause, = if light is domed 

8 1 ftadly a^ ‘Fondly’ = foolislily see If Pens 0, note 
This IS the piuicipl clause on uhich the 

depend the uhoio passage uoD lUustint^ tlio unolvcd iiatuie 
of^ilton’s syntax It may bo analysed tuns 
A Frinclinlcl<iuse I fondly naU, eta 

'T'U 

Tinder (2) 'I ^ Thongli my soul account (ad\ olxuse) 
Under c (a) Lest eludo(adT dauso) 

10 Us own gifts, I c the talents entnistod by Him to man 

\mo for consliuetion, see note, Son 12 

12 tbonsands, ic thousands of angels ‘Angd m htora y 

*mc88engei ’ See Pai Zoflt iv 6/7 - j +i, 

13 post, hasten Primanly po^ po]^^'ho tr^oh 

fixed place oi stage on a line of , t^n « p™ wno 

from stage to stage , nnd finally any qm 

submit to God’s purposes, also render Him go 
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8o^^Er XX. 

This Boniictf written in 16*5'» or 1656f provcfl that e\cn in liis 
blindness Alilton could bo L*Allcgro ns noil ns H Pcnscroso It 
IS nddressed to a son of that Henry Lawrenco tiho was President 
of Cnunwcirs Council (lb34) ana a member of his House of 
Jjords (1657) AVo do not know which of his sons is meant, but 
it w ns probably Homy, then about tu tnt 3 '-tw o j'cnrs of ago Ho 
was one of a numlrar of young men who, admiring hlilton’s 
genius, delighted to MSit him, to talk with him, resid U> him, 
widk with him, or write for him 

1 of virtuous Ihther virtuous son comp ITomcc— 

** 0 matro pulchra, filia piilclitior ” 

2 How that tho flOlds, etc now, toArii tlio fields, etc Tlio 
use of 'that* for 'wlion* was ouco ovtrcmcly common, hut its 
1 sc IB now rule except after the ad\cib ' now ^ (Abbott, § 28^ ) 

ways are miro Tho use of tho noun 'miro* instead of tho 
adjcctno ' miiy ’ is significant of tho state of tho London streets 
in rainy w cathcr 

3 Inhere idiaU we sometimoB uoet^ a question which implies 
that, os tlioy can neither w alk into tho counti^ iioi in tho streets, 
they most meet indoors 

4 HOlp waste, t e help each other to spend see note. Arc 
13 Commie Horace, moranteni saopc diem incro frcgi ’* , also 
Milton^ £^i(ap7iium />amo»is, 45 

what xnsy he wren, etc * thus fining from the inclemonb 
season whatever good may lie got by meeting togethci tho 
pleasures indoors will compensate for the loss ot our walks out* 
of doors 

6 Favonlns a ficqucnt name in Latin poetic for Zephyr, Iho 
West Wind (see L^AliCff 19), it was this wind that introduccil 
the spring, 'melting stem winter,’ as Horace says In one of 
his masques Jonson colls Fa\ onius " fatlior of the spnng ” 

relnqitre here used literilly, ' to breathe new lifo into ' 

8 nei&er sowed nor spun an allusion to Maii \i 28, 
* Gonsuler tho lilies of tho field, how thc^ grow , tliw toil not, 
neither do thiy spin, jret I say unto you that oven Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed uke one of these ** ' Spun * is hero 
a jiast tense , see note, 102 

9 neak This is from Lot fii/tefus, bright, attractive 
light and dhoice, tompciate and well chosen 

10 Of Attio taste, *sueh as would please the simple and refined 
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Athcnm t*wrio There jnaj nI«o Iks a kind of allusion <o the 
fa(t lint their food would W seasoned with ‘Attic silt,* a com- 
mon term for enarkliii^ wit -^for what arc cillcd in L^Afkqro 
‘‘qiiipH and cnnk« * 

11 attihl, showing art or skill This i*i its ridical sense , it 
IS nnw used in a le^s dnonned sense, viz., w ilj oi cunning A 
ninihr chnnge of nuining i** seen in or/frss, cunmnq^ etc See 
note I^AUfq 111 

12, VTaible infinitneaftii ‘hc*ir* 

Immortal notes comp LW Ikq I ^ 

Tuscan, Tii«inii} being a compartment of Ital^ 

spare To Interposo, etc , i r ‘u«c them minngh * The 
IjUt 7 iarrrj> witli an infimtno ~ ‘ t-n rtfram from , and the Latin 
%erl> /fw/vmiv in i\ iiuin either * to refrain fiom* oi *to spate * 
Hicre IS therefore no dnulit of Milton's iiiuiniiig 

If not unwise \er\ wi«e B 3 a figure of speccli the two 
negatnes Ftmigtiiin the nflimmtnc Fcn^e comp ‘no mean 
apiilaiisu/ •Son >xi 2. 


SOKMT XXI 


Tilts «!onnet was wntteu nlmut the same tune as the pieceding 
one, and 111 a snnil ir mood of cheerfulness Milton wishes, m 
C^nac Skinner's conqianj, to tlirow off for a time the cares and 
worries of his Sccretai^ship and calls upon his fnend to la^ 
aside his «tud^ of politics ami of mathematical and pli^wical 
«CKnie C)nac Skinner was grandson of Sii Edwranl Coke, the 
famous lawyer and judge (1549 1C34), and author of numerous 
Ieg«\l works of gnat \alnc 

1 bendi Of Brltlsn Themis Coke was Solicitor-Gencial in 
1592 and tifterwoirds Attomo\ Gcneiul ‘Bench,* a long scat, 
hence n judge's seat, and so used inetaphoncolly foi Law and 
Just Id llicinis, “the ptisonificaiion of the older of things 
establidiod h} law, custom, and cqiiitj ** 

2 no moan applause see note. Son \x 14, above 

3 Pronounced, Pronunttaho is a Latin term for the decision 
of a judge, and w e spuik of a judge /ironoMuciwv sentence Comp 
Lqc S3 

lu bis volumes, e q The /n^^tUnte^ of the Lates of Enqimdf 
Sepo^t^f in 13 \ols , and Comnentancit on Lyttleton 

4 at their ha**, i e in administering Uie law ‘Inr* is used 
inctaphoricall 3 for * a legal tribunal * 
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vronbht pervert, tn ist W > and in onq are l>ot1i allied 
toirrt»7 so that meins strictly just as 

means * straight ' 

o *To daj rc«ohe with mo to drcncli deq> thoughts in such 
miith ns mil not iftcn\irds bring regret * *To dicnth deep 
thoughts’ ma> be compared nith such plimw as ‘to dmnn 
careJ 

6 alter, aftemirds 

7 Let £ac£UA rest, etc la) aside the «tud) of inatliemitics, 
ph\8ical science, and politicil questions Skinner nos i diligent 
student of all these subjects Luclid, the celebrated innthe 
miticiau, IB here b) metonym) put lor his oiks the lunw has 
almost b^omc ^non)inoiis mth Geometr) 

Ardhlmcdes (ler 2 S 7 - 21 S), i initbcmaticfan and ph\ mcist of 
the highest order, Ined at S>ricn«o when that eit) una tiken, 
lieu ns killed uhilc intent upon a iiiathcnmtical problem He 
urotc on conic spclions, Ii3drostatics, etc 

8 Trtiat the Swede Intend, * let icst ’ Tiic serb being plttml 
‘Swede’ mnstlicrebc plnnl, just ns uc sas ‘the Swiss,' ‘the 
French,* ‘ the Dutch,’ etc , to ilenoto a w hole intioii * Swede,* 
houescr is not now soused, the adjectne being ‘Swctlisb’ iiid 
the noun (singulir oulj) ‘Swede ’ hence some editions reid 
Yeffoinids When this sonnet win wiittcn, Charles X of Sweden 
was at war with Poland and Riissn, and Iiouis KTV of Frame 
with Spiin 

9 To measure Uie, etc , t r Icai n in good time how short life 
IB, so tlmt 3011 ma3 make the most of it As Milton 1.13 s 111 Pat 

“ What thou In st Lno well , how long or short ivcrmit to 
Hei>en ” ‘Betimes’ (b3 time) = in good time the final visthc 
odxcrbial suffix 

11 For other things, etc , 1 r Heaven has tenderly ordained 
that there shall he a time for mirth ns well is *111x10111 thonght, 
and difiappio%es of the condnei of those who make n displa3 ox 
their anxict3 ind refuse to rejoice cteiiwhcn tiic3 iiia3*WGlldo 
so Comp “T-ionm to jest in good time theies a hnicfoi all 
thmgs,” Cbm of /iiois ii 2 , ilso “Be not therefore anxious 
for the morrow foi the inonow will be anxious for itself 
sufficient unto the da3 IS the c\il thereof,” jlfu/f xi 34 


sovNET xxn 

This sonnet, omitted from the edition of. 1073 owing to the re 
ference in the closuig lines, was wntten on the thud aimtvbr 8 ar 3 
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of tho day on Mrhioh Milton’s blindness became total it must 
thcrcfoie have been composed m 1655 

1 this tbxee years' day in piose we say, *tlns day three 
years,' * three years this day,* oi * tliree yeais ago to day,* all 
adverbial phrases ' Tliiee years*' has tho foice of an adjectn e 
qnalifymg * day ’ Comp I saw not better sport these sei en 
years' day," Shakcqpearo, 2 Henty VI ii 

though dlear To outward view, t e though appaiently un 
injured Some of hiilton’s enemies taunted him lus Mack- 
lustre eye,' but lie was able to say that his blindness had not 
altered the appcaiaiice of his face, though (he admits) ' m qnte 
of myself , I am a docen er ' 

3 Bereft, depnxed Be is an intensive pie6v, and miie is 
from the same A S woidosiob seoZyc 107 

their seeing have fbxgot, t e have foigotten ( » lost) their 
power of vision Foi * forgot* sec note. Sen xi 1 

4 their idle oihs, useless eyeballs 'Orb* is heic oonectly 

used to denote the ball of the eye (Lat oifns) compare Yiigil^ 
Aen vii , ocfthrum also Sams Agon 591, “those £iik 

orbs no more shall tieat the light " 

5 Of sun or moon, etc Tlie u ord o> is here used four tmies, 
'either* being understood before 'of ' Or isacoiruptionof ci/Zier, 
not of o/hd, and means 'any one of tuo* , but it is often used 
where there are moic than two objects noted 

7 hate a Jot of, dumnzsli in tJie least degiee 'Bate* ir a con 
traction of ' abate * 

9 What supports me V Milton's ansuer is, 'I am suppoited 
m my affhotion by the tlionght tliat I lost my sight thiougu o\ er- 
exertion in the noble task of defending libeity ’ ' Cronsciencc *= 
consoiousncss oi knou ledge tho u ora is not non used m this 
general sense, and is so used only tu ice bj Milton (see Pai Lost, 

\ 111 502) It has still tins meaning m Ficncli, but in English it 
is restiictcd to ' knowledge of light and urong ' 

10 them, t c my eyes 

ovetplied, o%cruorked *Ply* is fiom Lat pfieo, to fold 
oi mould , and as m moulding clay the fingers must be kept 
steadily at work, 'ply ’ has come to signifiy constant and steady 
effort, e p to ply a task 

11 m Liberty’s defiance Tlie poet refeis to his great pamphlet 
Dtfenw Pro PojAtlo AnghcanOf published m 165^ m replj to one 
ly Salmosius, u ho condemned the execution of Charles I The 
writing of tins Defence and its sequel hastened Milton's blind- 
ness 
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SONNETS 


12 go Milton veT> modestly wrote, but mo^i cilitions 

ba^c * rin®,* on the suggestion of an editor in 16^ (comp 5oii 
3 i.\ 1) Ihe compliment implied in the chance w none too 
great, and therefore dcsencs to lie noticed, tlion^i not incoriior- 
ated in the text 

world’s Tain ma^ It common in poctn to liken the 
world xnd life to a play comp Shakespeare, **A^tage where 
c\ ery man mn«t plaj Ins part ” 

14 bad 1, etc , f e if I had no better guide 


SOXVFT xxin 

This was his second u*ife, Cathenne \Voo<1cock, uho died In 
childinrth in Februarj , 16 iTt fifteen months after her tnomage. 
She had lieeii a gowl and faithful infc to hun Tins sonnet was 
probabl} u ntten in IG5S 

1 Uethougbt ««ce note. Son \ 11 Chiton speaks as if he 
ucrc recalliug a dream 

espoused, married fnrniFr o»rr, to many (Lat ^pon^s, 
promised) StnetW it maa lie applied either to husband or u ife, 
though now generally used of the latter alone 

2 Alcestls, wife of Admetus, king of riicrae in Thessaly on 
the day of Ins marriage with Alcestis, Admetiis neglected to 
offer a sacnfice to Artemis, but Aymllo reconciled the goddess to 
him, and induced the Fates to grant him clclii emnee from death 
if his father mother oi wife uonld die for lain Hts u ifc died in 
his stead but uas brougiit from the lower uorld ly Hercules, 
** Joie’s great son ” 

4 Beseued participial idiom , comp Son xut 14 

5 13ine pronoun, subject to * came * 1 9 

as wbom, t r as or like (those) uhom, eta The antecedent 
of the relatiie is not expressed 

6 PuzlficatioiL By the Old Lau is meant ihe Mosaic law, 

uhich enjoined certain ceremonies of purification upon motheni 
after child Inrth See \ii 

7 And snch as yet, etc , i e and such af I trust pef, etc 

8 without xestraint This is on allusion to the legal restne 
tions upon women under the Old Lau noted nbo\e 

9 all in White, as if denoting that ceremonial undeanness 
ended with death for the force of oU see note, // Pena 33 
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10 Her fiice wm veiled This may signify that Milton had 
never actually seen his mfe, and could not tlierefore pictuie her 
face in his dreams 

my fhnoied sight, t e the eye of my fanoy=my imagina- 
tion 

11 diined, shone In early Englisli sinne is^ strong ^erb, 
shtnen being the past paiticiple and sAone the past tense But 
as early os the fourteenth century hhned occurs os a past tense 

12 Theie seem to be tuo comparisons in^ohed m this Ime 
Mo\e, etc , shone more clearly in hei face than th^ have e^el 
done in any other * ; and * loA*e, etc , shone uith more delight in 
hei face than in any othei ’ 

13 as, 'uhile , introduces a temporal clause 
inclined, bent o\er me 

14 day brought bach my ni^t, i e daybieak lecalled me to 
the knowledge of my blindness (and loneliness) This verbal 
contradiction beh\een * day * and * xught ’ is vety stnkmg 
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Be, E fi5 , U 11 25 


A 

A, A 14 

Adamaiiiiue, Aic G6 
Afield, L 27 
Alcestis, S XMii 2 
A11,F 33, Arc 58, S xii 14 
Alpheus, Aic 30 
Amatn, L III 
A-Mayme, A 20 
Amarantuus, L 149 
Amaze, S x\ 3 
Anon, A 1^1 
Antlioma, P 163 
AntxQue, A 128 
Arcariy, Arc 28 
AretliuBo, Aic 31, L 85 
As, A 20, 29 
Assay, Axe 80 
AstoniBlimeni, &h 7 
Atropos, E 28 , Arc bo 
Attic, S XX 10 
Attired, T 21 , L 146 
Ay, L 56 

B 

Bacchus, A IG 
Barons, A 119 
Battening, L 29 
Baulk, S xiia 17 


Bear, P 87 
Becks, A 28 
Bellcrus, L IbO 
Ikrcfi, S wii 3 
Beaceiiit P 18 
Beside, P 116 
Bespake, L 112 
Bested, P 3 

Bid, Aic. 11, L 22, S %nu 10 
Bonnet, L J04 
Boots, li 64 

Both, Sil4,Sxl3,Sxi. 
o 

Bndecioom, S i\ 12 
Broo£ng, A G , P 2 
Buakined, P 102 , Arc 33 
Buxom, A 24 

C 

Camhnscan, P 110 
Came, B 57 
Camus, L 103 
Canac^, P 112 
Canker, Aic 53 , L 45 
Carnation, E 37 
Cerberus, A 2> 

Gheerly, A 54 
Chamberlm, U i 4 
I Charm, P 74 
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Clmnntrcss, P 63 
Gieqiicrcdy A 96 
ChicW, P 51 
Ghimni^yA 111 
CimmciiAn, A 10 
GiviUmiiicdt P 122 
Classic, S Mia 7 
Climo, S nil 8 
Cloister, P 156 
Colkitto, S' \i 9 
Colonol, S \iii I 
Commorcing, P 30 
Committing, S xiia 4 
Comply, Arc 38 
Conscience, S \xii 10 
Consont, P 95 
Consort, P 145 
Contemplation, P 54 
Cc^", L 18 
Cranks, A 27 
Cross, Arc 52 
Cron«too, L 143 
Crude, L 3 
Cunning, A HI 
Cnrfei%, P 74 
Curl, Arc 46 * 

• C^bcle, Arc 21 
Cyllcne, Aic 98 
C^nosme, A 80 
Cynthia, F 50 
Cypress bud, E 22 
Cypress laun, F 35 

D 

Daffadilhcs, L 150 
Damootas, L 36 
Dappled, A 44 
Dear, L 6 
Debonair, A 24 
Decent, F 36 
Deign, F 56 
Delphic, Sh 12 
Demons, P 93 
Demnre, F 32 
Desety, Arc 3 
De\a, Ii 55 
Devout, P 31 


Donj-featheied, P 146 
Diglit, A 62 
Dimple, A 30 
Dishonest, S x 6 
Ditties, L 32 
Dnmest, F 12 
Dodged, U 1 8 
Doljmius, L 164 
Doric, L 189 
Diaccm, F 50 
Dnit, S xMi 6 
Diuids, L 53 
Due, F 155 
Dungeon, L 97* 

E 

Each, L 04 
Eat, A 102, 135 
Eaie8,P 130 * 

Ebon, A 7 
Eclipse, L 101 
Ecstasies, P 165 
Eglantme, A 48 
Eiectra, S viii 13 
Elm, A 58 
Elusion, A 147 
Emathian, 8 viu 10 
Embroideiy, L 148 
Eminently, S i\ 3 
Enamelled, Aic 84, L 139 
Endea\our, S xiv 5 
Endu’th, S 11 8 
Engme, L. 130 , U ii 9 
Enou, L 114 
Epirot, S xvii 4 
Eie,A 107 
Erst, Arc 9 
Erymanth, Aic 100 
Espoused, S \xiii 1 
Esteem, P 17 
Ethiop, P 19 
l^phrosyne, A 12 
Enrydicc^ A 145 

P 

Fair and free, A 11 
Fairfax, S xv 1 
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Fallcms, A 71 
Fancy, A 133, P 0 
Fantastic, A 34, 36 
Fast, P 44, 46 
Fauns, L 34 
Fa'iomus, S x\ G 
Fee, S X 3 , xti 7 
Felon, L 31 
Fetch, Arc 54 
Foa, L 79 
Fond, P 6 , L 5G 
Footing, L 103 
Forlorn, A 3 
Forsook, P 91 
Freaked, L 144 
Fnar's lantern, A 104 
Frolic, A 18 
Frounced, P 123 
Funeral, E 46 
Fury, Xi 75 

G 

Gadding, L 40 

GanBh,T 141 

Galasp, S \i 9 

Genins, F 154 , Zi 184 

Gentle, Arc 26 

Girt, U 1 1 

Gobhn, A 105 

Golden, A 146 

Gospel, S XII 14, P 170 

Grace, Arc 104 Graces, A 15 

Gram, P 33 

Gross, Arc 73 

Guerdon, L 73 

H 

HatI,P 11 
Hamlets, A 92 
Hapless, E 31 
Hajmy-makmg, T 18 
Harbmger, M a1 1 
Hath, A lOS 
Haycock, A 90 
Hearse, L 151 , E 58 
Hebe, A 29 
Hebndes, L 156 


Helicon, D 56 
Hence, A 1 , Arc 3 
Her, A 121 
Herdinan, L 121 
Heretics, S mio 1 1 
Hermes, P 83 
Hormitaco, P 1G8 
Hippotaclcs, L Oh 
Hist, P 55 
Hit, P 14 
Hoar, A 51 
Hold. L 1G2 
Holtclay, A OS 
Hours, S I 4, T 2 
n>drA, S 7 
Hjmen, A 123 

I 

Ida,P 29 
Idle, P 5 
Imbrued, S xn 7 
Imp, S x\ 8 
Indjiidnel, T 12 
Influence, A 122 
Intent, Arc 34 , S xiia 9 
Inter, El 

J 

Jealous, A 6 
Jessamine, L 143 
Jocund, A 04 
Jolhty, A 26 
JoUj, S 1 4 
Jonson, A 132 
Joseph, £ 6G 
Joic, P 30 
Jnnkets, A 102 

K 

Kerchieft, F 125 
Knight^ A 119, 8 mu 1 

L 

Ladon, Arc 97 
Landi&ip, A 70 
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Languished, E 33 
Lap, A 13S , L 138 
Latona^ Arc 20 
Laureate, S xn 9 , L 151 
Laurels, L 1 
Lanm, A 71 . P 36 
Leaden, P 43 , T 2 
Lies, A 79 
Like, S \i 10, 12 
Likcst^ F 9 
Lilied, Aic. 97 
List, L. 123 
Liturg}', S Mia 2 
Livelong, Sh 8 , A 99 
Lnerxes, A 02 
Loatlied, A 1 
Lovr-bnmed, A 8 
Lubber, A 110 
Lucina, E 28 
Lycsens, Arc 98 

M 

Mansion, F 92 
Meenalns, Arc 102 
l^Iarble,P 42, Sh 14 
Married, A 137 
Massy, P 158 
Matin, A 114 
Meditate, L 66 
Mdoncholy, A 1 
Mdloiyin& L 5 
Memnon, r 18 
Messes, A 85 

Methxxdcs,S x 11 Methought, 
S XMll 1 
Midas, S MU 4 
Mincius, L 85 
Minute-dr(^, P 130 
Mistook, Aic 4 
Mona, L 54 
*Mon^t, A 4 
IMonody, L Ji9St vote 
Monstrous, L 158 
Monumental P 135 
Morning star, M.M 1 
Morpheus, P 10 
Mortal, Arc 62; L 78 


Muimnrs, Aic 60 
Mus*eu8, P 105 
Muse, L 19 , Sli 5 Muses 
P 47 , L 15, 68, 66 
Mnsfu L 38 
Myrtles, L 2 


N 

Namancos, L 162 
Neat*handed, A 86 
Nectar, L 176 
Needs, Sh i 6 
Nenes, S xvu 8 
New-iroangled, L 170 
Ni^ti^ P 84 , Arc 48 
Noise, P 61 
Noisome, Arc 49 
Noon, F 68 
Numbering, S m 4 
Numbers, Sh 10, L 11 
Nun, P 31 
Nymph, A 25 

0 

Oat, L 88 Oaten, L 33 
Once, A 20 
Orpheus, A 145 
Overween, S ix 6 


Pageantry, A 128 
Pan, Arc 102, 106 
Panope, L 99 
Passion, P 41 
Pdop^ P 99 
Pensioners, P 10 
Perfidious, L 100 
Philomd, P 56 
Phoebus, S xiu 10 , L 77 
Phylacteries, S xuix 17 
Pied, A 75 
Pindams, S vui 11 
Plat, P 73 
Plato, F 89 
Pledra, L 107 ' 

Plight, P 67 
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Plummet, T 3 
Pluto, A 145, 14S , P lOi 
Pomp, A 127 
Post, S XIX IS 
Prdatc, S \iw 1 
Presbyter, S xiw 20 
Present, P 09 
Pnest, S xiio 20 
Pnmrosc, L 142 
Profancr, P 140 
Pronounced, S xxi 3 
Proof, P lo8 
Puissant, Arc 60 
Pnrgator3 , S xiu 14 
Purple, L 141 

Q 

Quaint, Ail 17 
Quips, A 27 

Quire, E 17 , P 162 , S xiu 
10 

Quoth, L 107 

K 

Radiant, Arc 14 
Rapt, P 40 
Rathe, L 142 
Rosen, A 7 
Rebecks, A 04 
Rcclc,L 122 
Reft, L 107 
Remqpire, S xx 6 
Reliqiies, Sh 3 
Remosed P 78 
Rhyme, L 11 
Rout^ L 61 
Ruth, S IX 8 
Rutherford, S xiia 8 

8 . 

Sacred, L 101 
Saffron, A 126 
Sanguine, L 106 
Saturn, P 21 
Satyrs, L 34. 


Sceptred, P OS 
Scnnnel, L 12t 
Self, A 143 
Sepulchred, Sh 15 
Sere, L 2 

Shakespeare, Sh 10, A 
13d, P 101 

Shallow bcxrching, Arc 41 

Shapes, A 4 

Shatter, L 6 

Sheen, E 73 

Sheu, P 171 

Shined, ^ xxiii 11 

Shnil, A 56 

Shroud, Ij. 22 

Shnink, L 170 

Sincerely, T 14 

Sing, A 7 , P 143 

Sirens, Arc 63 

Sloped, L 31 

Sluice, Aic 30 

Sock, A 132 

Solemn, Arc 7 

SoiroH,L 166 

Sparc, S \x 13 

Sped, L 122. 

Spell, P 170 
Sphere metal, U ii« 5 
Spheres, Arc 64 
Spite, A 45 
Spleen, S i\ 7 
8pra3% S i 1 
Star-proof, Arc. 80 
Starred, P 10 
Star ypoiiiting, Sh 4 
State, Arc 14 , P 37 
SiCiidfost, F 32 
Stole, P 35 
Stops, L 18S 
Store, A 121 
Stoned, P 150 
Straight, U u 10, A 60 
Stygian, A. 3 
Suart, L 138 
Sucat, A 105 
Suede, S xxi 8 
S>Uan, P 134 
Synnx, Are 106 
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T 

TamtirormiL 46. 

Tkl^A 67 
Talent, S xix 3 
Taper, A 126 
Ten, A 67 , E 8 
Tcmpeied, L 3^ 

Teira4:hordon^ S xi 1 

That, Sh 10, A. 145, S ix 1 

Tliee, A 25 

Tliemia, S xm 2 

Thick,? 17 

Th'narting, Arc 51 

Thy, L 184 

Timely, S i 9 , S li 8 

To, Aic 13 

Took,Sh 12 

ToMeied, A 120, Arc 21 
Toys, P 4 
Tient, S xiia 14 
Tnck, P 123 
Trim, A 75 , P 50 
Triumplis, A 120 
Trophies, P 118 
Turneys, P 118 
Twain, Li 110 

.U 

Uncessant, L 64 
Uncouth, A 5 
Unexpressne, L 176 
Unheedy, E 38 
Unpiiig!^ Aio 73 
Umeproied, A 40 
Unspiieie, P 88 
Un\alued, Sh 11 
Inland, A 92 « 

Use, L 67, 136 

V 

Vacation, U ii 14 
Vain, P 1 


Vesta, P 23 
Virtuous, P 113 
Visage, P 13 
Vows, Aic 6 


W 

Wain, U u 32 
Wandeiiiig, P 67 
Woibled, Arc 87. 
Waidrohe, L 47 
Was, L 97 
Weanling, L 46 
Weeds, A 120 
Weept, E 56 
Weltei, L IS 
Went, L 103 
Westeimg, L 31 
What, Sh 1 6 , L 28 
When as, T 9 
Wide-watered, P 75 
Wiles, A 27 

With, L 29, 101 , S x. 8 
Wizard, L 55 
Wont, w onted, P 37 
Worshiped, S xmii 4 
Wore, Arc 47 
Wreathed, A 28 
Wnt, S XI 1 
Wrench, S xxi 4 


Y 

Ydept^ A 12 

Ye, Aic 40 

Years’ day, S xxii 1 

Yon, yondei, P 52, Arc 56 

Yore, P 23 

Ypomting, Sh 4 

Z 

Zephyr, A 19 
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MACADLAY— Lays o> Angu NT Home. By W T Winr, MA 
Is 9d Hobithts, sopiratoly, 6d 
—Lift of Samuel Johnson By H B CorrintiUi, M A 2 b 
— Lifi of Oliver GoLDSMim Bv the same 2& 

—Life op Willum Pett By R P M inch M A 28 
—Essay ob ApmsoN By B P Winch, M A 2$ 6d 
— EbSA^ ov M'afrfn Hasting^: 1j\ K Dfighton 2s 6d 
—Essay ok Lori> Clivi By K Diic hton 2s 
— E«5s\y on Boswfil*s Life of Tounnon B F Winch, 
M A 2s 6d 

— E^sai on WiLUAM Prrr, Eari of Chatham By R F 
Winch, M A 2s 6d * 

—Essay ok Milton B\ H B GorririiXHM A 29 6d 
—Essay on Fredfricr the Gpiat By A T Plu\ Is 9d 
MALORY— Mortl x>*Arthup By A T Martin, M A 2s Cd 
MARLOWE— Doctor Faustus By V\ Moulak, M A Is 9d. 
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SIILTOK— PAK\msF Lost. Books I aod II By Michaix Mao 
1) Lilt Is Od Books I -IV sepirateh) Is 3d 
'tnoh Book III , sen cd, Is 

— Ltcidas L'AuhGRU) li PtNSLROSo, SoNNrta, Ac By Wsi 
Bru , M A Is 9d 
— CoMrs B5 thcsime Is 3d 
— LiclPiS Br the same Sened, 6d 
— LlclDis isuCoMCs Bi the same Is 6d 
— Psiuntsi r«^T,Bk ri Bj II B CorrEBitr., M A Is 
— AnropiPiTiCA B> the«ime 2a 
— Samsos AaONrats B} H M Percivai^ ALA 2s 
—Tractate of Edciatios By E. E Morris, M A Is 9A 
KOBE— rn> CTToruorSmTiiosiAsMoRB Bi H B Cotteriu, 
MA 2s 6J 

PALGBAVE— Goldin Ireascrx of Sovos and Lirics Book 
L Bj J H Tow LIB, M A is 6d Book U B\ W 
Bpll, M a Is 6d Book HI Bi J H Powllr, M A 
Is 6d Book I\ By J U Towlfb, M A Is 6d 
—Notes to Books 1 to IV 2s 6d 

FOEUS OF EKQZAin) A Selection of English Pitriotie Poetry 
By PC B GroBCE, M A , and A Sidgm ior, AI A 2s 6n 
FOFE— Essat ok Mak Epistles 1 -TV By Edward E 
Moi RLa, M A Is 3d , seircd, Is 
— EssitovMak Eputlel Seired, 6d 
— Esiiat o^ CnmoisM Edited by J G Collihs, M A Is 9d 
EEFBESEETATIFE BF6LISB POEMS Selected and Edited by 
G 8 Brext 3s 6d 

SCOTT— Tnik Ladv of the Lasr By 6 H Sidabt, M A 
2s 6d Canto I , seired, 9d 

— ^T&fL\t of tbb Last Minstrel. By G H Sxdirt,M A ,and 
EH Elliot, BA 2s Canto I , sewed, gd Cantos I >111, 
Is Sd , sewed, Is 

— Marmiok By AficBASL Maomillak, JD Litt 3s Cantos I 
and VI Is Canto VI Is 


— Borrbt By the same 3s 

—Tub Lord of thl Isles By H B Cotiebill, M A 2s 6d 
— Qdxnti> Bdbwabd 2s 6d 
— Kcsilwortb Ss 6d 
— WOODSTOOK 2$ 6d 
— ThF TALTStfAR 2s 6d 
— ^Fortokes OF Nigel. 2s 6d 


— IVAtiUOF 2 b Cd 

—Old Mobtalitt 2s 6d » 

—Got MA^KrRXNG By R 1 WiNon, M A 2s 6d 
SEIiECXSD P0EII8 from Gbat, Borks Cow far, Mourl, Loko 
Fsuow Bn H B Cokesbill, M A Is 
SHAEESPEABE— Tbe Teupest By K Deigsidk Is 9d 
— Mdos Ado Asodt Noxhikc By the same 26 
—A Midsumuer Night's Drfam By the same Is 9d 
— The Mbrcbani OF Vemoe By the same Is. 9d. 

— As Toti Lire It By the siate. Is 9d 
-Twelfth Night By the same Is 9d 
—The WiATni’s Tale. By the same 2s 
—Kino Jobk By the same Is. ^d 
— Biobard n. By the same. Is 9d 
— JSekbt IV , Part L By the same 2s 6a. 






